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Foreword 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  observe  that 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  subsequent 
disintegration  of  Soviet  military  power  have 
helped  create  a  new  strategic  landscape. 
Although  the  changes  have  been  most  dramatic  in 
Europe,  they  also  affected  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  For  that  reason,  the  annual  Pacific 
Symposium  chose  to  examine  the  theme  of 
"challenges  and  opportunites  in  the  new  Pacific 
security  environment." 

The  papers  and  discussion  at  the  Symposium 
spotlighted  recent  changes  in  the  national 
economies  and  general  security  environment  across 
the  region,  and  then  turned  to  the  roles  of  the 
United  States,  its  friends,  and  its  allies  in  the 
decade  ahead.  For  example,  one  paper  looks  at 
the  changing  defense  policy  of  the  economic 
superpower  Japan;  another  analyzes  the  US  role  in 
fostering  economic  cooperation  in  the  region.  To 
the  original  Symposium  papers,  the  editor  has 
added  several  essays  written  later  to  make  this 
collection  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
Notably,  a  Chinese  perspective  of  that  country's 
"three-part  transition"  affecting  mainland  China, 
Taivran,  and  Hong  Kong  has  been  included. 

With  this  volume,  the  Pacific  Symposium 
once  again  has  distinguished  itself  as  a  vital 
forum  for  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  the 
most  important  issues  involving  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 


PAULG.CERJAN 
Lieutenant  General.  US  Army 
President.  National  Defense  University 
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1.  The  New  Pacific  Environment: 
Defining  the  Challenges 

Ralph  A.  Cossa 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  ch al 

Icngo  lacing  the  United  States  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  is  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the  US  in  the  post  Gold 
War  era  is!  This  book  provides  no  easy  answers  but  attempts  to 
frame  the  question  by  outlining  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
that  confront  us  in  the  new  Asia-Pacific  environment. 

Part  one  attempts  to  define  this  emerging  new  environ¬ 
ment  from  both  a  security  and  economic  viewpoint.  Part  two 
looks  at  the  perspectives  from  various  countries  and  regions 
within  Asia.  Part  three  addresses  some  of  the  specific  security  and 
economic  challenges  that  US  security  planners  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with.  Finally,  part  four  provides  alternative  views  on  what 
path  or  paths  the  United  States  should  follow  in  Asia.  Most, 
though  not  all.  the  articles  and  commentary  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  were  presented  at  the  National  Defense  University's  annual 
Pacific  Symposium  in  February  IW2  in  Washington  D  C.  The 
Symposium  shared  the  "Challenges  and  Opportunities  "  theme. 

Featured  in  part  one  is  Richard  Halloran's  overview  of 
the  current  age  of  uncertainty  in  Asia.  Halloran  reviews  recent 
Asia-Pacific  history,  asserting  that  efforts  to  assess  the  region 
largely  in  the  context  of  the  Cold  War  are  misleading;  that  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  think  in  terms  of  colonialist,  post-colonialist, 
and  emerging  independence  eras.  The  Cold  War  was  something 
going  on  between  the  United  States  and  Soviets  that  impacted 
Asia.  Ho.-  ver.  Asia's  dynamics,  not  the  Cold  War  per  se,  have 
been  the  primary  driving  force  behind  events  in  this  vast  region. 


Colonel  Ralph  Cossa.  US  Air  Force,  is  currently  Chief  of  the  Poliev  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  staff  of  the  US  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  (USCINCPAC  ). 
Formerly,  he  was  a  Senior  Military  Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  National 
Strategic  Studies.  National  Defense  University. 
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T  he  future  holds  great  hope  and  great  risks.  There  are  op¬ 
portunities  lor  greater  democracy,  prosperity,  social  justice,  and 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  the  ever-present  risks  c)f  dicta¬ 
torship,  economic  turmoil,  social  oppression,  and  conflict.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  Halloran  sees  a  new  age  of  uncertainty  until  the  promises  and 
the  risks  sort  themselves  out. 

The  United  States  has  vital  interests  in  the  area:  some  pos¬ 
itive,  others  preventative.  Among  the  positive  are  gaining  or  main¬ 
taining  access  to  natural  resources,  raw  materials,  supplies,  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and,  most  importantly,  markets  and  capital. 
Promoting  democracy  and  stability  enhatices  our  own  securily.  So 
too.  on  the  preventative  side,  does  stemming  arms  races  and 
weapons  proliferation,  halting  the  flow  of  narcotics,  and  preventing 
the  emergence  of  a  global  rival  or  dominant  regional  power.  But. 
Halloran  warns,  the  United  States  is  not  paying  enough  attention 
to  the  dynamic  changes  and  trends  afoot  in  Asia.  We  can  either 
help  shape  these  changes  to  our  benefit  or  we  can  ignore  them  and 
be  shaped  by  them,  most  likely  not  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

In  chapter  3,  Lee  Endress  picks  up  on  the  theme  outlined 
by  Halloran  and  discusses  Asia-Pacific  economic  trends  and  their 
impact  on  US  security  interests.  He  documents  the  spectacular 
growth  in  Asian  economies  and  the  dramatic  rise  in  intra-Asian 
trade.  Unfortunately,  the  growing  Asian  perception  of  US  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  and  dwindling  interest  and  influence  in  Asia,  and 
uncertainty  regarding  current  economic  initiatives  (i.e.,  the  ongo¬ 
ing  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT.  APEC,  NAFTA,  and  the  EAEC), 
could  negatively  impact  American  interests  and  influence  in  Asia. 

Endress  observes  that  during  the  Cold  War.  the  United 
States  viewed  Asia  almost  exclusively  in  strategic  and  geopolitical 
terms.  While  these  factors  are  still  important,  they  will  be  overshad¬ 
owed  in  the  future  by  economic  interests.  The  United  States  may  be 
missing  the  boat  in  Asia  unless  it  remains  fully  engaged  in  all  di¬ 
mensions:  military,  diplomatic,  and  commercial.  In  closing,  Endress 
provides  .some  recommendations  on  how  the  economic  dimension 
of  a  US  engagement  strategy  should  be  pursued. 

Part  two  begins  with  a  Russian  perspective  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold 
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War  on  ihe  new  strategic  environment  in  the  Pacific.  Vladimir 
Ivanov  outlines  positive  Russian  initiatives  and  makes  the  case  for 
a  closer  US-Russian  partnership  in  dealing  with  Asian  security  is¬ 
sues — to  include  a  redefinition  of  both  nations'  security  strategies. 
He  outlines  Russian  views  on  relations  with  China,  the  Koreas. 
and,  most  importantly,  Japan.  His  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
Northern  Territories  dispute  between  Russia  and  Japan  offers 
some  compromise  solutions  that  recognize  sensitivities  on  both 
sides.  The  United  States  and  United  Nations  could  also  be  helpful 
in  negotiating  a  solution  to  this  territorial  dispute. 

Ivanov  identifies  the  US-Japan  relationship  as  the  key  to 
regional  security  and  argues  for  its  redefinition,  now  that  the 
Soviet/Russian  threat  no  longer  serves  as  a  credible  basis  for  that 
relationship.  Ru.ssia  can  help  in  this  regard,  and  promote  greater 
regional  security,  by  unilaterally  denuclearizing  all  aspects  of  its 
military  forces  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  must  develop  closer  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  relations  with  all  its  Asian  neighbors.  This  is 
not  just  a  problem  of  technical,  political,  or  economic  presence;  it 
is  a  problem  of  entirely  new  strategic  thinking  and  new  priorities 
both  in  Russian  foreign  policy  and  defense  posture.  A  (Russia-in¬ 
cluded)  multilateral  approach  may  provide  the  best  means  of  solv¬ 
ing  future  security  problems  in  the  region. 

In  chapter  5,  Jim  Auer  echoes  Ivanov's  contention  that 
the  US-Japan  security  relationship  is  key  to  regional  security. 
Auer  reviews  this  relationship  and  notes  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  over  the  past  decade  since  Japan,  in  1981.  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  division  of  defense  responsibilities  with  the  United  States, 
In  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  Japan  increased  its  air  defense 
and  anti-submarine  capability  significantly,  so  as  to  make  its  goal 
to  defend  its  sea  lanes  out  to  1,000  nautical  miles  a  near  reality. 
Although  Japan  has  not  yet  reached  its  1976-stated  peacetime 
force  structure/capabilities  goal,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War — with  its 
promise  of  large-scale  US/USSR  arms  reductions — will  make  it 
difficult  for  Japan  to  maintain,  and  particularly  to  increase,  de¬ 
fense  expenditures. 

Auer  notes  that  Japan  is  still  defining  its  post-Cold  War 
role;  but,  to  do  this  effectively,  it  must  be  assured  of  continued  US 
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commitment.  The  hype  surrounding  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  overshadowed  the  more  important  40th 
anniversary  of  the  US-Japan  security  treaty.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  a  Pacific  power,  and  as  long  as  the  US-Japan  de¬ 
fense  ties  remain  strong,  there  is  no  need  for  Japan  to  abandon  its 
defensive  shield  policy  (and  go  offensive). 

As  long  as  the  United  States  remains  credibly  present  in 
Asia,  the  task  for  Washington  and  Tokyo  then  becomes  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  very  successful  US-Japan  roles  and  missions  worked 
out  in  1981  to  the  post-Cold  War  order.  The  dispatch  of  mine¬ 
sweepers  to  the  Gulf  in  1991  and  the  earnest  discussions  toward 
passage  of  a  peacekeeping  bill  raise  the  possibility  of  meaningful 
Japanese  participation  in  defensive  tasks  outside  Japan,  within 
Japanese  political  and  legal  constraints,  and  without  unduly 
alarming  other  Asian  nations. 

In  chapter  6.  Bill  Pendley  reviews  the  security  situation 
on  the  Korean  peninsula  in  light  of  the  changes  sweeping  the  rest 
of  the  communist  world.  While  somewhat  optimistic  over  the  long 
term,  he  sees  several  formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  peace  on 
the  peninsula. 

First  and  foremost  is  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons 
potential.  This  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud!  Nothing  less  than  com¬ 
prehensive  international  inspections  and  the  destruction  of  any 
reprocessing  facilities  are  required.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
Pyongyang’s  neighbors — and  the  world  at  large — to  see  North 
Korea  step  back  from  the  nuclear  threshold.  The  pressure  on 
North  Korea  must  come  from  all  directions. 

Also  of  concern  is  leadership  transition,  especially  in  the 
north.  Of  lesser  concern,  but  not  to  be  dismissed,  is  the  impending 
change  from  one  democratically  elected  government  to  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Seoul.  Some  domestic  turbulence  could  occur  and 
there  is  always  the  fear  that  Pyongyang  might  miscalculate  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  capitalize  on  this. 

Pendley  believes  that  confidence-building  measures, 
transparency,  force  reductions  (by  both  sides),  and  a  pullback  of 
forces  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  DMZ  are  all  ways  of  re¬ 
ducing  tensions  on  the  peninsula.  They  also  help  pave  the  way  for 
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normalization  of  relations  between  North  and  South,  a  key  step 
on  the  road  to  reunification. 

Chinese  scholar  He  Di  next  provides  a  People  s  Republic 
of  China  perspective  on  the  dramatic  transitions  taking  place,  si¬ 
multaneously  and  independently,  in  mainland  China,  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong.  He  also  outlines  how  these  developments  interact 
with  and  impact  one  another. 

Mainland  China  is  undergoing  a  generational  transition 
which  is  bringing  with  it  a  shift  from  Marxist  totalitarianism  to  an 
Asian  authoritarian-style  of  leadership.  It  is  also  experiencing  an 
irreversible  shift  toward  a  market  economy,  accompanied  by 
economic  and  political  reform.  Taiwan  is  in  the  midst  of  an  indige¬ 
nous  transition  which  has  hastened  the  shift  from  Asian  authori¬ 
tarianism  to  multiparty  democracy.  Hong  Kong  is  preparing  for  a 
sovereignty  transition  while  also  experimenting  with  self-rule  as  it 
leaves  its  colonial  past  behind. 

All  these  transitions  are  fundamental  in  nature.  Each  is 
proceeding  at  its  own  pace  and  in  its  own  direction.  The  challenge 
all  three  entities  face  is  how  to  reduce  friction  generated  by  such 
differences  and  thus  avoid  misunderstanding  and  miscalculations 
which  could  result  in  crisis. 

He  sees  the  mainland  s  transition  as  central.  If  it  goes  ac¬ 
cording  to  Deng  Xiaoping’s  wishes,  the  new  environment  in  Bei¬ 
jing  will  permit  an  uneventful  incorporation  of  an  economically 
independent  Hong  Kong  into  the  mainland.  A  smooth  transition 
into  a  new  generation  of  progressive  leaders  will  also  permit  main¬ 
land  China  and  Taiwan  to  deal  with  each  other’s  differing  perspec¬ 
tives  and  ultimately  bring  about  peaceful  reunification. 

If  mainland  China  goes  the  way  of  the  former  USSR, 
however — or  even  if  the  situation  remains  ambiguous  over  an 
extended  period  of  time — then  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  in¬ 
stability  lies  ahead.  There  are  too  many  variables  to  hazard  a  pre¬ 
diction  as  to  how  all  three  transitions  will  turn  out. 

To  avoid  crisis  in  the  interim  and  prepare  for  eventual 
peaceful  reunification,  all  sides  must  focus  on  their  common  inter¬ 
ests  and  build  upon  their  economic  interrelationship  as  the  best 
path  toward  establishing  trust  and  mutual  understanding. 
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He's  article  is  based  on  his  remarks  at  a  symposium  on 
“Pacific  Security  After  the  Cold  War”  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
for  Glci  '  Conflict  and  Cooperation.  We  are  grateful  to  He  Di 
and  IGCC  tor  allowing  us  to  use  his  insightful  commentary. 

Turning  next  to  Southeast  Asia.  Douglas  Pike  provides 
an  overview  of  developments  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
the  region  as  a  whole  (to  include  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asia  Nations,  the  PRC,  and  Sino- Vietnamese  relations).  He  then 
homes  in  on  Hanoi's  immediate  and  future  national  security  inter¬ 
ests  and  concerns. 

Pike  notes  that  Vietnam  is  a  nation  in  enormous  flux,  with 
more  significant  developments  occurring  in  1991  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  15  years  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Clearly.  Hanoi 
feels  the  winds  of  change  and  is  attempting  to  react.  It  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  but  remains  uncertain,  given  the 
many  contradictions,  what  this  so-called  new  world  order  will  be. 

The  Vietnamese  leadership  has  plans  to  stabilize  their  so¬ 
cialist  system  and  appears  to  believe  that  they  can  succeed  where 
Gorbachev  and  others  have  failed.  While  they  may  stave  off  insta¬ 
bility  for  a  few  years,  it  is  clear  to  Pike  that  the  leadership  in  Hanoi 
is  now  existing  on  borrowed  time;  but  it's  anyone’s  guess  how  much 
time  or  what  will  emerge.  (Beware,  he  cautions,  of  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  predict  when  the  inevitable  change  will  occur.) 

Vietnam’s  primary  threat,  its  “great  enduring  nemesis,”  is 
China,  and  Hanoi’s  security  blanket  against  that  threat — its  Mos¬ 
cow  alliance — is  clearly  dead.  The  focus  of  the  current  PRC  threat 
is  the  Spratly  and  Paracel  archipelagoes,  which  Vietnam  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  defend. 

Also  of  concern  to  Hanoi  is  the  spread  of  imperialism, 
which  the  Vietnamese  fear  could  include  actions  by  “emigrant  re¬ 
actionaries.”  These  perceived  external  threats,  plus  the  ever  pres¬ 
ent  one  from  counter-revolutionaries,  mean  that  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  (PAVN)  and  the  military  High  Command  must  as¬ 
sume  a  greater  role  in  political  affairs.  PAVN  ability  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  playing  this  role  is  questioned,  however,  given  problems 
of  morale,  corruption,  expanded  “non-military  duties,”  and  a 
broad  assortment  of  economically  induced  challenges. 
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Vietnamese  security  is  inextricably  linked  to  a  strong 
PAVN  which,  in  turn,  is  linked  to  an  economically  healthy  Viet¬ 
nam.  Most,  though  not  all  in  Hanoi  now  believe  that  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  latter  is  a  market  economy.  Pike  implies  that  economic 
reform  will  occur.  He  is  less  clear  on  whether  the  Vietnamese  will 
realize  that  some  form  of  political  reform — though  not  necessarily 
based  on  a  US  or  Western  model — is  also  essential  to  provide  the 
necessary  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  future. 

In  chapter  y.  James  Nockcls  looks  at  defense  cooperation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  He  begins  with  a  working 
definition  of  what  the  new  world  order  is  or  should  be  and  what  sig¬ 
nificance  it  might  have  for  regional  defense  cooperation.  He  then 
provides  a  generally  positive  regional  security  outlook  that  outlines 
some  significant  examples  of  multilateralksm  in  action  today. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrange¬ 
ment  which  links  Australia.  Britain.  Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Singapore  in  a  common  security  arrangement  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  He  also  outlines  how  ASEAN — a  political-economic  group¬ 
ing  that  was  never  envisaged  to  have  a  military  dimension — provides 
a  framework  and  environment  conducive  to  bilateral  military  coop¬ 
eration  among  its  partners.  He  also  highlights  how  separate  links  be¬ 
tween  individual  ASEAN  states  and  both  Australia  and  the  United 
States  provide  a  de  facto  security  blanket  that  contributes  to  re¬ 
gional  stability.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  links  to  the  island  na¬ 
tions  of  the  South  Pacific  likewise  contribute  to  the  security  mosaic. 

Nockels  concludes  that  the  emerging  defense  cooperation 
framework  in  the  Southeast  Asia-South  Pacific  region  is  one  of 
layered  and  interconnected  fora.  These  bilateral  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivities  and  subregional  groupings  serve  one  clear  objective:  en¬ 
hanced  economic  and  strategic  security. 

Our  country-specific  review  ends  with  Francine  Frankefs 
assessment  of  India’s  post-CoId  War  perspectives.  Frankel  points  out 
that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  ^^irmits  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time,  to  perceive  India  as  important  in  its  own  right.  The  United 
States  failed  to  seize  previous  opportunities  for  fear  that  improved 
relations  with  India  would  only  come  at  the  e  ''  :nse  of  the  Pakistani 
defense  link.  This  in  turn  led  Indian  leaders  to  prefer  the  USSR's 
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more  reliable  friendship.  Today,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  created  new  realities 
that  have  forced  a  reassessment  of  national  security  policies. 

From  India's  perspective,  the  collapse  of  the  USSR  eliminates 
a  source  of  inexpensive  arms  and  dependable  international  support. 
Meanwhile,  the  end  of  bipolar  competition  finishes  the  nonaligned 
movement  as  an  international  political  force.  On  the  other  hand,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War,  both  the  military  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Pakistan  and  India’s  preoccupation  with  what  the  Soviet  Union 
might  think,  prevented  India  from  doing  many  things  it  should  have 
done — in  its  own  national  interests — with  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  since  independence.  India  now  looks  to 
the  United  States  as  a  country  with  which  it  can  have  a  cooperative 
defense  relationship  based  on  common  interests.  In  fact.  Frankel  as¬ 
serts  that  India,  without  saying  so.  is  actually  providing  the  outline  of 
a  new  world  order,  one  in  which  the  United  States  protects  its  inter¬ 
ests  in  cooperation  with  regionally  dominant  powers,  who  pursue 
their  own  interests — in  some  instances  against  US  preferences. 

In  contrast  to  India,  Pakistan  appears  to  offer  a  cooperative 
relationship  mor  familiar  in  terms  of  American  Cold  War  security 
strategy,  in  which  the  United  States  remains  the  regional  security 
manager  with  the  help  of  dependent  allies.  Pakistan  has  also  taken 
advantage  of  the  emerging  new  world  order  trend  by  proposing  vari¬ 
ous  multilateral  approaches  to  bring  about  a  South  Asia  nuclear  free 
zone  or  to  force  India  to  sign  the  NPT.  In  return,  Pakistan  hopes  for 
a  lifting  of  Pressler  Amendment  restrictions  against  US  military  as¬ 
sistance,  an  action  Frankel  believes  would  add  to  tensions  in  the  re¬ 
gion  and  abort  the  best  chance  in  recent  history  for  a  constructive 
Indo-US  security  and/or  economic  relationship. 

In  part  three,  Susan  Pederson  and  Michael  J.  Cusack  open 
our  discussion  of  transregiv,.ir-i  .allenges  with  perhaps  the  most 
pervasive  and  threatening  post-Cold  War  concern:  the  proliferation 
of  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  authors  relate  this 
proliferation  to  the  security,  technical,  and  economic  setting  from 
which  it  derives.  They  put  the  spotlight  on  Asia-Pacific  not  only  as 
an  arena  for  proliferation  but  also  as  the  home  of  several  increas¬ 
ingly  willing  suppliers  of  “taboo  capabilities  for  taboo  markets." 
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They  address  the  factors  that  appear  to  be  motivating  a 
concerted  arms  export  push  by  China,  North  Korea.  Pakistan,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  India  and  even  South  Korea.  In  many  instances, 
the  perceived  need  for  sizable  defense  allocations,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  faltering  economies,  makes  arms  exports  not  only 
attractive,  but  seemingly  essential.  Ironically,  the  inability  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  more  technologically  advanced  “legitimate"  arms  mar¬ 
kets  has  prompted  some  exporters  to  either  seek  out  customers  no 
one  else  will  deal  with  or  sell  goods  no  one  else  will  offer,  or  both. 
In  this  manner,  security,  technological,  and  economic  factors  be¬ 
come  closely  intertwined. 

The  authors  provide  a  country-by-country  analysis  of  how 
these  factors  apply.  More  importantly,  they  also  address  possible 
areas  of  US  leverage  in  seeking  to  halt  or  avert  undesirable  export 
behavior.  These  include  debt  relief  and  economic  assistance,  trade 
linkages,  defense  cooperation,  promotion  of  confidence  building 
and  other  regional  security  enhancers,  and  multilateral  initiatives. 
Such  measures  may  reduce  or  counterbalance  incentives  to  prolif¬ 
erate;  they  most  likely  will  not  eliminate  them.  Thus,  planning  to 
deal  with  a  proliferated  world  (i.e.,  with  the  potential  threat  posed 
by  nuclear-  or  missile-capable  states)  is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Dong-Joon  Hwang  looks  at  the  flip  side  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  issue;  namely  the  need  for  increased  cooperation  among  arms 
producers.  He  focuses  in  particular  on  issues  dealing  with  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  and  co-production.  Shrinking  defense  budgets  and 
decreased  demand  for  arms  are  likely  to  cause  increased  competi¬ 
tion  among  arms  producers  and  threaten  the  unrivaled  US  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  arms  market. 

To  deal  with  this.  Hwang  calls  for  the  United  States  to 
chart  out  a  priority  list  of  major  weapons  systems,  along  with  a 
long-term  plan  for  joint  cooperation  in  both  the  development  and 
production  of  major  weapons  systems  with  key  allies  such  as 
Korea.  Such  an  approach  would  contribute  to  US  national  secu¬ 
rity  as  well  as  regional  stability. 

According  to  Hwang,  this  will,  however,  require  a  change 
in  US  attitudes — particularly  a  shift  away  from  using  arms  sales  as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  Instead,  economic  considerations 
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should  prevail.  There  is  also  a  need  for  ihe  United  Stales  to  pro¬ 
vide  its  defense  industry  with  more  flexibility  (i.e..  fewer  regula¬ 
tions  and  restrictions)  and  direct  government  support  to  help  US 
firms  cooperate  and  compete  internationally. 

In  chapter  13,  Andrew  Ma  outlines  how  tiny  Hong  Kong 
has  grown  to  be  the  worlds  11th  largest  trading  economy  and  a 
major  trading  partner  with  the  United  States.  China,  and  the  Asian 
region  in  general.  Of  particular  significance  has  been  Hong  Kong's 
role  in  China’s  economic  development.  It  is  this  Hong  Kong-PRC 
link  that  makes  Hong  Kong  strategically  important  to  the  US. 

Ma  observes  that  all  the  trends  and  developments  toward 
liberalization  and  a  free  market  society  that  the  United  States 
wants  to  encourage  in  the  PRC  are  actively  being  brought  about 
by  the  continued  efforts  and  investment  of  Hong  Kong's  business 
community.  Denial  of  Most  Favored  Nation  status.  Ma  warns,  if  it 
occurs,  could  undermine  these  efforts,  hurt  the  people  we  most 
want  to  help,  and  ultimately  hurt  Hong  Kong  and  US  interests 
more  than  China. 

Ma  is  generally  optimistic  about  Hong  Kong's  future 
when  its  colonial  past  ends  and  it  becomes  an  economically  au¬ 
tonomous  part  of  China  under  the  "one  country,  two  systems  "  for¬ 
mula.  This  formula,  devised  by  Beijing,  provides  proof  that  the 
PRC  recognizes  Hong  Kong's  unique  role  in  fostering  China's  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Jim  Gregor  does  not  share  Ma's  optimism  about  China's  in¬ 
tentions,  at  least  not  as  they  apply  to  the  Spratly  Islands  and  other 
disputed  archipelagoes  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Gregor  outlines  Bei¬ 
jing’s  claims  to  the  various  island  territories  that  are  also  claimed,  at 
least  in  part,  by  Brunei,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  When  he  adds  China’s  new  security  strategy — with  its  emphasis 
on  “local  and  limited  conflicts” — and  China's  efforts  to  develop 
greater  air  and  naval  power  projection  capabilities,  he  concludes  that 
China  may  be  preparing  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

Gregor  acknowledges  Sinologists'  claims  that  China  is  too 
preoccupied  with  domestic  concerns,  that  it  has  too  much  invested 
in  the  region,  and  that  Beijing  is  too  reliant  on  outside  investment 
and  assistance  to  employ  military  force  to  settle  the  Spratly  own- 
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crship  question.  However,  he  seems  less  than  convinced  that  this 
conventional  wisdom  will  prevail.  While  he  stops  short  of  predict¬ 
ing  an  attack  anytime  soon,  he  clearly  sees  both  ability  and  incen¬ 
tive  on  China  s  part.  As  a  result,  he  calls  on  the  United  States  to 
make  "a  public,  explicit,  and  firm"  commitment  to  deter  (  ninese 
aggression  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

In  the  last  "challenge"  chapter,  Zakaria  Ahmad  specu¬ 
lates  on  the  nature  of  the  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders  and 
how  they  will  influence  events  globally  as  well  as  regionally.  While 
acknowledging  that  “prediction  is  difficult,  especially  if  it  is  about 
the  future,"  he  provides  a  state-by-state  assessment  and  then  some 
more  generalized  observations. 

Ahmad  sees  a  careful  grooming  process  underway  in  most 
Asian  nations  that  will  result  in  a  new  generation  that  will  perhaps 
be  more  independent  and  assertive  than  current  leaders,  but  still 
sympathetic  to  past  trends  and  supportive  of  existing  power  base 
structures.  He  sees  greater  regional  interaction  but  warns  against 
ruling  out  conflict  between  regional  players  as  they  vie  for  power 
and  influence  for  themselves  or  their  nations  in  the  future. 

Ahmad’s  article  provides  the  transition  into  part  four 
which  focuses  on  future  strategies,  largely  from  a  US  perspective. 
During  the  National  Defense  University’s  "Challenges  and  Op¬ 
portunities”  Symposium,  several  defense  officials  made  reference 
to  the  six  basic  principles  that  guide  US  security  policy  in  Asia. 
These  principles,  outlined  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  in 
Tokyo  in  November  of  1991,  include  assurance  of  American  en¬ 
gagement.  a  strong  system  of  bilateral  security  arrangements,  the 
maintenance  of  modest  but  capable  forward-deployed  US  forces, 
sufficient  overseas  base  structure  to  support  those  forces,  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  greater  responsibility  by  our  allies,  and  complemen¬ 
tary  defense  cooperation. 

In  chapter  16,  however,  Doug  Bandow  presents  the  oppos¬ 
ing  view.  In  his  brief  commentary,  Bandow  argues  that  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  resultant  disappearance  of  a  Soviet  threat  in 
Asia  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  a  new  strategic  paradigm.  The 
old  containment  strategy  no  longer  applies,  but  is  still  being  used  to 
argue  for  a  US  force  presence  in  Asia  that  is  no  longer  needed. 
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Instead,  we  should  pursue  a  policy  of  strategic  disengagement, 
drawing  US  forces  back  to  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  Hawaii.  How¬ 
ever  much  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  Asian  nations  to  have  us  stay, 
he  argues,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  leave. 

Admiral  Charles  Larson  would  no  doubt  accuse  Bandow 
of  playing  catch  among  the  crystal,  of  having  good  intentions,  but 
a  lack  of  appreciation  as  to  the  consequences  if  things  do  not  go 
totally  according  to  his  plans  (or  perhaps  even  if  they  did).  As  he 
notes  in  his  Symposium  keynote  address,  luck  is  not  a  substitute 
for  judgment;  if  you  throw  caution  to  the  wind  in  a  fragile  situa¬ 
tion.  sooner  or  later  you  are  bound  to  have  a  catastrophe. 

Larson  argues  that  many  of  the  positive  developments 
that  we  see  occurring  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  today  were  born  of 
many  factors  but  founded  on  US  military  power.  A  stabilizing  US 
presence  in  Asia  is  needed,  given  historic  animosities  and  social 
and  economic  pressures  that  provide  potential  for  catastrophe.  US 
presence  and  power  act  as  a  brake  on  instability  and  serve  to  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation  in  a  region  that  is  vital  to  our  economic  future. 

Larson  recognizes,  however,  that  budget  realities  com¬ 
bined  with  reduced  immediate  threats  will  result  in  a  smaller  US 
military  force.  Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  new  and  innovative  ways 
to  maintain  regional  presence  and  bilateral  ties.  Increased  multi¬ 
lateral  regional  cooperation  could  also  be  productive,  provided 
that  US  power  and  current  bilateral  lies  form  the  basis  for  this 
broader  regional  cooperation. 

In  chapter  18,  Pat  Cronin  discusses  prospects  for  multilat¬ 
eral  cooperation  in  Asia-Pacific  as  a  means  of  promoting  regional 
stability.  Major  purposes  or  functions  served  by  a  multilateral  ap¬ 
proach  include  regional  regime  building,  reassurance,  and  arms 
control  and  arms  reduction.  Multilateralism  is  also  seen  alter¬ 
nately  as  a  cost  effective  way  for  the  United  States  to  either  disen¬ 
gage  or  remain  engaged  in  the  theater. 

Cronin  analyzes  six  specific  proposals  in  terms  of  their 
specific  objectives,  problems,  and  benefits.  One  is  to  create  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)-type 
structure  in  Asia.  While  a  “CSCA"  could  provide  a  single  forum 
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over  a  variety  of  security  issues  in  the  broadest  sense,  there  are 
many  problems  and  prejudices  that  inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  this 
type  of  approach  in  Asia. 

A  second  propo.sal  deals  with  the  creation  of  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  and  a  conflict-resolution  regime  on  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  that  would  involve  the  LInited  States,  Japan,  China,  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  well  as  both  Koreas.  Such  an  approach  presupposes  a 
shutting  down  of  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  production  capa¬ 
bility.  A  third  proposal  calls  for  the  same  six  nations  to  participate 
in  some  form  of  cooperative  regime,  although  it  is  acknowledged 
that  an  informal  or  ad  hoc  arrangement  appears  more  workable 
than  a  more  formalized  structure. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  a  Southeast  Asian  Security 
Forum  which  builds  upon  ASEAN's  success  in  the  area  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  ASEAN 
states  would  agree — or  even  desire — to  expand  ASEAN  into  a 
formal  security  alliance,  it  can  serve  as  a  forum  for  expanding  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  between  and  among  its  members. 

Cronin  also  outlines  a  proposed  Confidence-  and  Security- 
Building  Measures  (CSBM)  Regime  for  the  Pacific  optimized  for  a 
variety  of  maritime  surveillance  and  safety  tasks  (short  of  war). 
Such  an  effort,  in  addition  to  solving  real  problems,  also  could 
serve  as  a  building  block  toward  greater  regional  cooperation.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  concept  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  South  Asia  is  refer¬ 
enced.  with  little  hope  of  much  progress  in  this  area. 

Cronin  warns  that  supporters  of  various  multilateral  ap¬ 
proaches  must  be  aware  of,  and  take  into  account,  several  pitfalls. 
First  is  the  recognition  that  the  Asia-Pacific  "community"  is  not  ^ 
homogeneous  one;  that  multilateralism  has  no  roots  and  a  bad  track 
record  in  Asia.  Other  problems  include  the  possibility  that  other  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  will  be  undermined  or  that  America  s  position  or 
clout  in  the  region  would  suffer.  There  are  also  concerns  about  the 
high  costs  and  inefficiencies  inherent  in  a  multilateral  approach. 

Despite  these  problems,  Cronin  concludes  that  there  re¬ 
mains  considerable  scope  for  multilateral  security  approaches  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  He  endorses  a  multifaceted  approach 
which  bolsters  existing  international  and  regional  multilateral  in- 
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stitutions,  strengthens  existing  bilateral  arrangements  (especially 
the  US-Japan  and  US-Korea  relationships),  and  then  tries  to  use 
existing  bilateral  treaties  as  building  blocs  by  expanding  them  into 
new  multilateral  institutions. 

In  the  final  chapter.  Mike  Byrnes  joins  me  in  offering  an¬ 
other  perspective  on  how  we  can  turn  current  challenges  into  op¬ 
portunities  to  protect  and  foster  US  national  security  interests  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  This  article  is  neither  a  wrap-up  nor  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  a  con.sensus  out  of  the  preceding  ariides  or  the 
NDU  conference,  although  both  had  an  influence  over  the  opin¬ 
ions  being  expressed. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  presents  an  historic  opportunity 
to  structure  an  international  system  based  on  a  partnership  of  na¬ 
tions  operating  in  concert  to  achieve  the  common  goal  of  gU)bal 
stability.  In  developing  a  national  security  strategy  to  achieve  this 
goal,  we  need  proactive,  comprehensive,  and  complementary  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  military  strategies. 

Politically,  the  United  States  needs  to  confirm  and  build 
upon  existing  alliances  and  friendships  while  attempting  to  con¬ 
structively  engage — not  isolate — those  countries  whose  ideologies 
or  outlooks  are  contrary  to  our  own. 

Economically,  the  challenge  will  be  to  prevent  inevitable  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  from  damaging  or  detracting  from  relations  with 
traditional  friends  and  allies  who  share  our  commitment  to  a  free 
market  society.  A  dispassionate  long-term  view  will  be  required  to 
identify  and  then  converge  on  points  of  common  economic  interest. 

Underpinning  these  political  and  economic  strategies 
must  be  an  active  and  credible  military  strategy,  one  that  provides 
assurance  of  a  continued  US  commitment  to  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia.  US  forward-deployed  forces,  in  conjunction  with  our  treaty 
relationships,  represent  a  force  for  stability.  The  US  presence  has 
traditionally  served  to  balance  not  just  the  Soviet  threat  but  the 
overall  mosaic,  which  includes  a  nuclear  China,  a  Japan  with  unri¬ 
valed  economic  power  and  growing  military  potential,  a  volatile 
North  Korea,  and  many  other  security  concerns  and  issues. 

First  and  foremost,  however.  US  forward-deployed  forces 
protect  and  promote  US  security  interests  in  Asia.  Discussions  on 
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appropriate  US  force  levels  need  to  proceed,  but  they  should  be 
based  on  a  realization  of  how  important  a  US  presence  is  in  main¬ 
taining  the  current  balance.  Also  of  importance  is  the  realization 
that,  as  our  relative  economic  clout  declines — and  it  has  and 
promises  to  continue  to  drop — our  military  presence  becomes  more 
important.  Our  military  presence  represents  a  powerful  instrument 
of  good  will  and  potential  influence  even  in  peacetime,  given  re¬ 
gional  threat  perceptions  that  do  not  always  coincide  with  our  own. 

Ultimately,  it  is  the  viability  of  the  US  defense  commit¬ 
ment  to  Asia  that  will  ensure  continued  stability  and  thus  protect 
our  political,  economic,  and  military  interests.  The  real  challenge 
for  the  United  States,  over  time,  is  to  break  the  mindset  that 
equates  commitment  solely  with  the  forward  stationing  of  US 
forces.  Instead,  we  must  seek  more  creative,  less  costly  ways  to 
continue  playing  the  role  that  only  we  are  equipped  to  play.  More 
frequent  exercises,  exchange  visits,  port  calls,  civil  engineer  and 
other  nation-building  projects,  more  access  to  our  military  schools 
and  training  programs,  and  a  greater  level  of  security  assistance, 
all  provide  alternative  means  of  demonstrating  commitment  and 
building  good  will. 

The  challenge  will  be  to  find  the  proper  mix  between 
forces  on  the  ground  and  alternative,  more  creative  means  of 
demonstrating  that  the  United  States  intends  to  remain  a  force  for 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia.  Remaining  forward-deployed  forces 
will  serve  not  to  fill  some  suspected  or  feared  vacuum,  but  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  equilibrium  that  promotes  security  and  discourages 
arms  races  while  keeping  regional  fears  and  suspicions  dormant. 

The  central  fact  to  keep  in  mind  when  developing — and 
justifying — our  continued  commitment  to  Pacific  security  is  that  it 
is  not  just  in  Asia's  interest  to  keep  the  region  secure;  it  is  in  our 
national  security  interest  as  well.  The  United  States  has  an  eco¬ 
nomic,  security,  and  moral  obligation  to  help  keep  the  peace  we 
spent  billions  to  achieve,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 
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2.  An  Age  of  Uncertainty: 

Asia  Approaches  the  21st  Century 

Richard  Halloran 

The  21ST  CENTURY  IN  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC, 
home  for  60  percent  of  the  world  s  people,  will  surely  be  an  era  of 
uncertainty  filled  with  both  promise  and  risk. 

In  promise,  the  new  century  will  see  Asians  driven  by  vig¬ 
orous  nationalism,  by  uneven  but  encouraging  moves  toward  new 
forms  of  democracy,  by  endeavors  to  achieve  economic  prosperity, 
by  a  search  for  social  orders  that  are  Asian  in  essence,  and  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  forge  a  regional  security. 

The  risks  will  lie  in  the  potential  for  a  reversion  to  totali¬ 
tarian  regimes,  a  collapse  of  fragile  economies,  internal  conflict 
among  political  and  religious  factions,  ultra-nationalistic  maneu¬ 
vers  to  gain  hegemony,  and  open  war. 

In  looking  at  the  sweeping  arc  of  Asia  from  the  Kam¬ 
chatka  peninsula  in  the  Russian  Far  East  to  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  it 
would  be  tempting  to  sec  the  future  largely  in  the  context  of  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War. 

That,  however,  would  be  misleading.  The  Cold  War  touched 
Asia,  of  course.  But  the  dynamics  of  that  vast  region  have  driven 
events  there  far  more  than  the  Cold  War;  in  es.sence.  the  Cold  War 
was  a  conflict  between  the  Americans  and  their  allies  in  NATO  and 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  contrast,  the  course  of  history  in  Asia  over  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  revolved  around  the  struggle  of  Asians  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  Western  colonialism  and  to  build  independent  nations. 
The  Cold  War  was  but  an  overlay  to  those  fundamental  endeavors. 


Richard  Halloran  is  the  Director  of  Special  Projects  and  Journalism  at 
the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Previously  he  served  as  corre¬ 
spondent  with  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washinffion  Post  and  held 
several  positions  with  Business  Week.  He  has  received  many  honors  for 
his  work,  including  the  George  Polk  Award  for  National  Reporting. 
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The  Era  of  Colonialism 


To  understand  Asia  in  the  1990s,  it's  best  to  go  back  5(K) 
years.  The  mainstream  of  events  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  spreading  control  of  the  West  from  about  the  year 
1500  until  1945.  The  Portuguese.  Dutch.  Spanish.  British,  French 
and  later  the  Americans,  themselves  ironically  the  children  of 
colonists,  gradually  overwhelmed  most  of  Asia,  with  the  Russians 
and  the  Germans  nibbling  around  the  edges. 

From  an  Asian  point  of  view,  two  movements  dominated 
the  final  50  years  of  that  imperial  period.  The  first  was  the  rise  of 
nationalism  and  the  desire  for  independence.  Nationalists  like 
Rizal  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  in  the  Philippines  and  Sun  Yat-sen  in 
China,  and  groups  like  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  national¬ 
ist  schools  in  the  Duich  East  Indies  and  French  Indochina  pro¬ 
vided  the  initial  stirrings. 

The  fighting  of  World  War  I  in  Europe  drew  away  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Western  powers  and  stimulated  the  Asian  drive  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  More  nationalists  like  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  India.  Sukarno 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Vietnam.  Mao  Zedong  in 
China,  and  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea  led  these  new  struggles. 

The  second  movement  during  the  last  phase  of  the  colonial 
period  was  the  rise  of  Japan  as  an  imperial  power.  Japan  first  sought 
to  ward  off  the  West,  then  to  compete  with  the  West,  and  finally  to 
replace  the  Western  powers  as  the  imperial  masters  of  Asia.  In  the 
end,  the  United  States  and  the  other  colonial  powers  defeated  Japan 
in  1945.  Even  so,  the  Japanese  had  broken  the  back  of  Western  colo¬ 
nialism,  loosing  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  independence. 


Post-Colonial  Era 


Asia  then  surged  into  what  has  been  known  as  the  post¬ 
war  period  but  which  might  better  have  been  called  the  post-colo¬ 
nial  era.  It  has  been  a  turbulent  time.  In  this  post-colonial  era.  the 
peoples  of  Asia  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  concept  of  the  na- 
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tion-state,  a  body  of  political  thought  common  to  the  West  but 
alien  to  Asia.  Asians  have  experimented  with  forms  of  governance 
ranging  from  Marxist  totalitarianism  in  North  Korea  to  tutorial 
democracy  in  Japan  to  a  military  party  coalition  in  Indonesia  to 
benevolent  oligarchy  in  India. 

Economically,  Asians  worked  to  recover  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  World  War  II  and  more  to  overcome  the  long  exploitation  of 
the  colonial  period.  They  have  tried  various  economic  systems  from 
free  markets  to  controlled  markets  to  socialism  and  communism. 

At  the  same  time,  threats  to  internal  security  emerged.  The 
Hukbalahaps  in  the  Philippines,  Communist  insurgents  in  Malaysia, 
and  similar  threats  elsewhere  took  their  toll  on  nascent  nations. 
Moreover,  the  new  nations  of  Asia  have  fought  with  each  other,  one 
after  another — India  and  Pakistan,  North  Korea  and  South  Korea. 
China  and  India,  China  and  Vietnam,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Twice  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  into  war  in  Asia, 
first  in  Korea  and  later  in  Vietnam.  With  the  benefit  of  history,  it 
seems  now  that  the  Korean  War  was  both  a  facet  of  the  Cold  War 
and  a  civil  war  over  who  would  succeed  the  Japanese  colonial  master. 

In  Vietnam,  among  the  many  mistakes  the  United  States 
made  in  that  agonizing  episode  was  misreading  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  Americans  saw  it  as  part  of  the  clash  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  between  democracy  and  communism.  But  at 
rock-bottom,  the  war  in  Indochina  was  really  the  last  of  the  anti-colo¬ 
nial  wars  fought  to  drive  off  the  West  and  to  determine  who  would 
succeed  France  as  the  dominant  power  on  the  Indochinese  peninsula. 

Now  the  close  of  the  post-colonial  period  is  at  hand;  it  will 
probably  end  within  this  decade  after  a  life  of  about  fifty  years. 
The  post-colonial  leaders — Kim  II  Sung  in  North  Korea;  Deng  Xi¬ 
aoping  in  China;  the  last  of  the  proteges  of  Japan's  leading  prime 
minister,  Shigeru  Yoshida;  Suharto  in  Indonesia;  Lee  Kwan  Yew  in 
Singapore — are  passing  from  the  scene.  The  last  outposts  of  em¬ 
pire,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  will  revert  to  China  before  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  transition  in  leadership  already  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

In  this  new  era,  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  be 
masters  of  their  own  fates,  at  least  as  much  as  any  are  today.  Their 
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new  nations  will  be  full  members  of  the  family  of  nations  for  the 
first  time  in  5(K)  years.  This,  rather  than  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
is  the  salient  point,  the  prime  mover  of  most  trends  in  Asia  as  the 
nations  there  approach  the  21st  century. 


Era  of  Asian  Independence 

It  has  been  said  that  the  21st  century  will  be  the  century 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  But  somehow  that  label  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  express  the  degree  of  change  on  the  horizon.  Perhaps  this 
new  day  should  be  called  the  era  of  Asian  independence,  or  the 
century  of  Asian  resurgence,  or  the  age  of  the  Asian  renaissance. 
Or.  perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  of  outsiders  to  try  to  prescribe  a 
name:  maybe  that  might  better  be  left  to  Asians  themselves. 

In  recent  years,  the  term  Asia-Pacific  has  cropped  up 
more  and  more  frequently  lo  describe  a  region  of  the  world. 
Among  other  terms  are  Pacific  Basin.  Pacific  Rim.  and  Pacific 
Community.  None,  however,  is  rooted  in  history  or  even  in  geog¬ 
raphy;  all  these  terms  are  artificial  names  imposed  by  Westerners 
and  particularly  Americans.  Worse,  they  are  inaccurate.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Rim,  for  instance,  should  include  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America.  Pacific  Basin  leaves  out 
some  of  Southeast  Asia  and  all  of  South  Asia. 

In  reality,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  arc  two  loosely  defiried  tri¬ 
angles  that  have  little  in  common.  In  this  scheme,  the  triangle 
defining  Asia  begins  at  the  Bering  Strait  between  Russia  and 
Alaska,  sweeps  south  through  Japan  and  the  Philippines  and 
across  Indonesia  lo  Australia,  with  a  spur  out  to  New  Zealand. 
The  line  then  moves  northwest  acro.ss  the  Indian  Ocean  and  India 
to  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Finally,  it  curves  northeast  across  the 
rugged  mountains  and  forbidding  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
wide  steppes  of  Siberia  back  to  the  Russian  Far  East. 

Within  that  triangle  are  60  percent  of  the  world's  people 
and  some  of  the  world's  highest  densities  of  population,  with  peo¬ 
ples  of  great  racial  and  ethnic  complexity,  and  adherents  to  most 
of  the  world’s  major  religions:  Hinduism.  Islam,  Buddhism,  Shinto 
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and  other  pantheistic  religions,  and  Christianity.  There  are  also 
followers  of  the  philosophies  of  Confucianism,  Taoism.  Marxism, 
and  western  democracy. 

This  triangle  encompasses  some  of  world's  most  productive, 
fastest  growing  economies  and  its  deepest  pockets  of  poverty.  Within 
its  bounds  are  great  consumers  of  energy  and  abusers  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Within  Asia  are  a  wide  variety  in  forms  of  government, 
swiftly  expanding  networks  of  communications  within  and  among 
nations,  and  a  packet  of  long-standing  and  new  security  issues. 

The  second,  or  Pacific,  triangle  is  anchored  in  Papua-New 
Guinea,  with  a  line  running  on  a  long  northeast  reach  of  ocean  to 
Hawaii,  thence  southeast  to  Easter  Island,  and  finally  west  to 
Papua-New  Guinea. 

In  marked  contrast  with  Asia,  within  the  Pacific  triangle  is 
the  sparsest  population  in  the  world,  with  islands  separated  from 
one  another  in  great  isolation.  The  island  nations  have  relatively 
few  natural  resources  and  their  economies  are  mostly  subsistence. 
Many  are  places  of  breathtaking  natural  beauty  that  are  being 
threatened  by  careless  economic  endeavor.  The  politics  of  the  is¬ 
lands  are  mostly  communal  and  tribal,  with  societies  largely  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  international  communications.  The  region  is 
thus  of  maiginal  strategic  importance. 

(In  this  scheme,  note  that  the  regions  overlap  somewhat, 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Papua-New  Guinea  each  having  a 
foot  in  both  triangles.) 

In  these  two  regions,  Asian  and  Pacific  leaders  of  the 
Asian  renaissance  will  be  influenced  less  by  the  colonial  experi¬ 
ence  and  Western  education.  They  will  energize  their  nations 
more  by  the  traditions  of  their  own  peoples.  The  experience  of 
growing  up  in  the  post-colonial  era  will  motivate  them  far  more 
than  exposure  to  the  West. 

In  domestic  politics,  new  centers  of  power  are  being  fash¬ 
ioned  beyond  the  single  parties  and  the  armies  that  have  been  so 
powerful  for  so  long — civilian  bureaucracies,  business,  labor 
unions,  universities  and  other  intellectual  institutions,  the  press 
and  television,  all  functioning  in  expanding  middle  classes. 
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Various  forms  of  democracy  are  evolving.  In  Japan,  it  has 
yet  to  be  tested  by  a  peaceful  transition  of  power  from  one  party 
to  another.  In  India,  it  appears  so  far  to  have  survived  the  commu¬ 
nal,  ethnic,  and  religious  strife  that  has  caused,  among  other  vio¬ 
lence,  the  assassinations  of  the  Gandhis — Mahatma,  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi  (who  was  no  relation),  and  later  her  son.  Rajiv.  In  South 
Korea,  each  leader  seems  to  have  been  less  autocratic  than  the 
one  before.  In  the  coming  years,  with  a  little  luck,  democracy  will 
spread  with  a  distinctive  Asian  flavor. 

Economically,  many  nations  in  Asia  are  absorbing  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution.  It  started  in  the  West  in  the  mid- 18th  eentury. 
came  to  Japan  in  the  mid-19th  century,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
rest  of  Asia  in  the  mid-20th  century.  Japan  has  already  reached  a 
world-class  level  and  set  the  mark  against  which  other  Asian  na¬ 
tions  could  measure  themselves. 

The  "Four  Tigers”  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Sing¬ 
apore  are  rushing  forward  and  others — ^Thailand.  Malaysia.  Indo¬ 
nesia — are  coming  up  fast.  China  and  India  seem  to  be  laying  aside 
some  of  the  bureaucratic  constraints  that  have  seriously  hampered 
their  economies.  Regional  organizations,  such  as  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  forum,  or  APEC,  are  still  in  an  embryonic 
stage  but  may  foster  economic  and  perhaps  political  cohesion. 

In  social  order,  the  legacy  of  the  West  has  left  a  deep  im¬ 
print  on  Asia.  Technology,  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  lop 
the  list.  Britain  left  functioning  bureaucracies  in  India.  Pakistan. 
Malaysia,  and  Singapore,  as  did  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines. 
Japan’s  samurai  class  adapted  Western  bureaucracy  and  passed  it 
on  to  Korea  and  Taiawan.  The  concept  of  public  education  came 
from  the  West  as  did,  in  many  instances,  the  university.  Coneepts 
of  political  parties,  law,  liberal  democracy,  and  Marxism  came 
from  the  West.  In  the  humanities,  Asians  have  made  Western  art. 
music,  theatre,  and  film  their  own.  English  is  spoken  widely  and  is 
the  international  language  of  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Asian  religions — Hinduism,  Islam. 
Buddhism — are  reasserting  themselves.  Confucian,  Taoist,  and 
other  Asian  philosophies  exert  marked  influence.  Human  rela¬ 
tionships,  rather  than  what  Asians  consider  the  cold  logic  of  the 
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West,  govern  daily  life.  The  family,  the  group,  hierarchy  and  re¬ 
spect  for  elders,  class  or  caste,  and  personal  loyalties  prevail. 
Asians  operate  by  consensus,  not  by  votes;  think  of  obligations, 
not  rights;  emphasize  face  and  custom;  and  put  much  stock  in 
benevolence,  harmony,  and  the  rule  of  men,  not  law. 

Sometimes  the  Western  legacies  grow  side  by  side  with 
Asian  traditions;  sometimes  one  absorbs  the  other;  and  sometimes 
they  clash.  These  two  rivers  today,  however,  are  the  mainstream  of 
life  in  Asia. 

Challenges  to  Stability 

On  the  darker  side,  enormous  difficulties  may  generate 
great  risks  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  the  21st  century.  Most  Asians 
seem  ambivalent  about  regional  unity,  having  just  secured  their  in¬ 
dependence.  Cultural  diversity  is  exalted,  with  a  drive  for  national 
identity  a  strong  force.  Little  sense  of  collective  security  has 
emerged.  Only  in  trade  do  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
have  the  beginnings  of  strong  ties  to  one  another. 

Poverty  in  India,  Burma,  Bangladesh,  Indochina,  and  the 
Philippines  underscores  the  disparity  in  economic  progress.  Per 
capita  income  in  Japan  is  $23,500  a  year  while  that  in  India  is  only 
$350,  Gaps  within  nations  and  among  nations  will  surely  be 
sources  of  discontent  unless  governments  and  international  orga¬ 
nizations  find  ways  to  alleviate  them. 

Political  instability  still  reigns  in  the  Philippines  and 
Burma  and  may  be  churning  under  the  surface  in  Asia's  Commu¬ 
nist  nations,  China,  North  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Marxism,  an  im¬ 
port  from  the  West,  may  have  run  its  course  in  Asia,  although  the 
intricacies  of  the  dialectic  will  surely  continue  to  be  debated  in  in¬ 
tellectual  circles.  The  future  of  the  Communist  parties  is  unclear. 
But  they  most  likely  have  been  shaken  by  the  crumbling  of  their 
brother  parties  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  risk  of  dictatorship  and  aggressive  rulers  is  not  far 
below  the  surface.  China  will  soon  have  a  new  generation  of 
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untesied  leaders  and  economic  troubles  could  threaten  South 
Korea's  budding  democracy.  Japan's  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  is  aging  and  corrupt,  with  no  effective  opposition  party  in 
sight.  Taiwan's  steps  toward  democracy  are  tentative.  Military  offi¬ 
cers  seem  always  ready  to  take  over  in  Thailand.  Pakistan  has  fal¬ 
tered  on  the  road  to  benevolent  government.  Weaknesses  appear 
all  through  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  South  Asia. 

Moreover,  the  stability  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  sus¬ 
pect  and  those  nations  could  revert  to  autocratic  rule.  The  long¬ 
term  effect  of  events  in  Moscow  and  Eastern  Euiope  on  Russia's 
policies  toward  their  Far  Eastern  provinces  is  open  to  question:  the 
formation  of  a  separate  republic  there  is  possible.  Russian  policy  to¬ 
ward  Asia  is  unclear.  The  Russians  have  long  talked  of  finding  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  in  Asia  to  a.ssist  in  developing  the 
mineral  and  natural  gas  resources  of  Siberia,  but  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  action  so  far.  Ru,ssians  have  also  indiculed  they  would  welcome 
greater  trade  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Today  that  accounts  for 
only  8  percent  of  their  overall  trade — but  the  prospects  are  cloudy. 

In  values,  the  Islamic  fundamentalism  of  some  Arab  na¬ 
tions  and  Iran,  which  has  been  parochial,  intolerant,  and  often  vi¬ 
olent.  may  spread  to  the  Moslem  communities  of  Asia.  Signs  of 
Hindu  fundamentalism  have  appeared  in  India.  Buddhism,  after  a 
long  period  of  passivity,  may  be  awakening  to  exert  new  influence 
in  the  social  order  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Christianity,  a 
Western  religion  and  a  reminder  of  the  colonial  era.  has  gained 
many  new  adherents  in  South  Korea  and  may  elsewhere  and 
could  prove  to  be  socially  disruptive. 


Potential  Security  Challenges 

In  the  international  arena,  many  Asian  and  Pacific  nations 
will  most  likely  become  more  assertive.  South  Korean  leaders  have 
lei  it  be  known  that  they  aspire  to  considerable  regional  influence. 
India  is  gradually  loosening  its  links  with  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nonaligned  world  and  is  quietly  looking  for  new  ties  to  the 
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United  States  and  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  shown 
few  real  signs  of  accepting  international  responsibilities  commensu¬ 
rate  with  its  economic  strength.  Nor  will  it  be  able  to  until  the  Japan¬ 
ese  confront  the  realities  of  their  aggression  in  Asia  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Manchuria  in  1931  to  the  defeat  in  World  War  11  in  1945. 

Speculating  on  whether  and  when  the  Koreans  will  reunite 
their  divided  land  is  one  of  the  great  guessing  games  of  Asia.  Most 
observers  agree  that  little  will  happen  so  long  as  Kim  11  Sung,  who 
has  been  the  unquestioned  dictator  since  1945,  remains  in  charge. 
But  after  that. . . .?  Some  observers  assert  that  North  and  South 
Korea  are  headed  for  detente.  But  others  caution  that  the  process 
will  be  even  more  difficult  than  in  Germany  because  South  Korea 
has  drawn  so  far  ahead  of  North  Kcea  politically,  diplomatically 
and,  most  important,  economically.  Moreover,  North  Korea  is  a 
rogue  state  given  to  subversion  and  terror,  which  sets  it  apart  from 
East  Germany  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  civilized  world. 

Beyond  Korea  are  animosities  that  criss-cross  the  region, 
some  of  them  long-standing  and  suppressed  by  the  superpowers  in 
the  Cold  War.  others  the  consequence  of  population  pressures,  eco¬ 
nomic  disparities,  and  conflicts  over  oil  and  other  natural  resources. 

Between  China  and  Russia  is  a  clash  of  empire  and  terri¬ 
torial  disputes.  The  same  is  true  between  China  and  India.  China 
has  occupied  Tibet  and  lays  claim  to  Taiwan.  Burma  may  have  de¬ 
signs  on  Bangladesh,  next  door.  Rooted  in  history  are  antagonisms 
between  China  and  Vietnam,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  Korea  and 
Japan,  India  and  Pakistan,  Russia  and  Japan. 

In  the  future  are  potential  conflicts  that  seem  remote  now. 
Japan  and  China  could  become  rivals  for  hegemony  in  Asia  or  could 
clash  over  rights  to  oil  deposits  under  the  East  China  Sea.  Several 
Southeast  Asian  nations,  plus  China,  lay  claim  to  oil  deposits  near 
the  Spratly  Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Vietnam's  ambitions  be¬ 
yond  Indochina  could  cause  a  conflict  with  Thailand  and  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  which  has  been  building  200  bomb  shelters,  worries 
about  a  pan-Islamic  movement  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Some 
Australians  worry  that  population  pressures  may  one  day  cause  In¬ 
donesians  to  look  longingly  at  the  vast  spaces  in  Australia. 
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In  this  uneasy  set  of  equations,  some  in  the  VVcsi  .  mtend 
that  economic  strength  has  replaced  armed  force  as  iti^  primary 
instrument  of  national  power.  That,  however,  is  only  partly  true. 
Among  nations  who  agree  not  to  use  armed  force  in  disputes,  eco¬ 
nomic  muscle  may  carry  the  day.  But  if  a  Saddam  Hussein,  a  Kim 
II  Sung,  or  an  Indian  or  Pakistani  leader  resorts  to  force,  he  usu¬ 
ally  can  be  met  only  with  military  strength.  The  lessons  of  Hiller 
and  Munich  in  1938  should  not  be  lost. 

It  further  seems  that  economic  power  works  mainly 
among  advanced  nations  where  nuclear  or  conventional  deter¬ 
rence,  and  the  fear  of  retaliation,  has  stayed  the  hand  of  those 
tempted  to  seek  military  solutions.  Nations  without  substantial 
economic  capacity — and  many  Asian  nations  fit  this  description — 
may  resort  to  other  means,  including  armed  force  or  terror,  as 
they  try  to  enforce  their  will  on  their  neighbors. 

Among  the  great  risks  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  the  po¬ 
tential  for  an  unchecked  arms  race.  Of  the  world's  eleven  largest 
military  forces,  eight  operate  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific — Russia, 
China,  the  United  States,  India,  Vietnam.  North  Korea.  South 
Korea,  and  Pakistan.  (The  others  are  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Some  military  spending  in  Asia  is  going  up;  China  has  planned  an 
increase  in  military  spending  of  13.8  percent  this  year,  bringing  the 
total  jump  since  1989  to  50  percent.  Other  military  spending  re¬ 
mains  steady,  some  of  it  at  a  high  level.  North  Korea  spends  26 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on  armed  forces;  India  is  in 
the  middle  at  8.5  percent,  while  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Singa¬ 
pore  average  5  percent.  In  comparison,  the  United  States  spent 
nearly  7  percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense  at  the  peak  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  buildup  in  the  1980s  and  is  under  5  percent  now. 

Asia  has  become  the  world’s  leading  importer  of  military 
weapons  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  nations  gain  in  wealth.  The 
Russians  have  launched  a  campaign  to  sell  arms  to  earn  hard  cur¬ 
rency  for  their  stricken  economy;  North  Korea  and  China  are 
doing  much  the  same.  Americans  and  Western  European  arms 
merchants  have  become  unusually  aggressive  as  military  spending 
has  dropped  at  home. 
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The  threat  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  spread. 
India  can  make  nuclear  arms  while  the  United  States,  China,  and 
Russia  have  them  deployed  in  Asia.  North  Korea  and  Pakistan 
are  widely  believed  to  have  the  capacity  to  make  them,  with  Py¬ 
ongyang  going  to  great  lengths  to  hide  its  production  facilities. 
Vietnam  was  reported  to  have  used  chemical  weapons  in  Cambo¬ 
dia  and  many  Asian  nations  have  acquired  either  the  capacity  or 
the  potential  to  make  chemical  weapons  and  missiles. 

A  new  development  is  that  several  nations,  including 
India.  Pakistan,  Thailand,  China,  and  South  Korea,  are  building 
larger  navies.  Before.  Asian  military  forces  were  mostly  land 
armies.  In  the  air.  North  Korea.  South  Korea.  Thailand.  Malaysia, 
and  Singapore  are  acquiring  new  military  aircraft.  Russia  contin¬ 
ues  to  modernize  its  .sizable  fleet  and  air  arm  in  its  Far  Eastern 
provinces  although  it  has  reduced  its  deployments  on  land. 

Nowhere  in  this  volatile  situation  is  a  serious  effort  at 
arms  control,  either  for  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  or  for  conventional  weapons.  Nor  are  there  real  pros¬ 
pects  for  such  negotiations  despite  occasional  calls  for  organizing 
some  sort  of  forum  on  collective  security. 

Among  the  larger  nations  are  several  question  marks.  In 
China,  the  lowest  priority  among  its  “four  modernizations"  is  im¬ 
proving  the  armed  forces.  But  a  new  generation  of  leaders  may 
move  that  up.  The  Russians  have  caused  anxiety  over  who  controls 
their  armed  forces  at  the  end  of  the  long  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Some  Indian  military  leaders  have  asserted  that  their  nation,  espe¬ 
cially  their  navy,  should  acquire  enough  strength  to  make  India  the 
leading  power  from  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  United  States  is  gradually  reducing  its  forces  in  the 
region,  with  the  issue  left  unsettled  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
completely  withdrawn.  That  has  left  many  Asian  nations  wary  be¬ 
cause.  at  least  quietly,  they  see  the  United  States  as  a  stabilizing 
element  even  if  the  Russian  threat  has  gone.  Derek  de  Cunha.  a 
scholar  in  Singapore,  has  written:  “To  keep  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tarily  engaged  in  a  region  which  is  rapidly  evolving  is  not  just  sen¬ 
sible,  it  is  indispensable.  Visibility  is  the  key  to  deterrence.  The 
visibility  of  a  superpower's  military  forces,  even  if  they  are  modest 
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in  number,  more  often  than  not  has  the  desired  effect  of  staying 
the  hand  of  a  potential  aggressor  or  mischief-maker." 

Only  in  Japan,  which  has  the  financial,  technical,  indus¬ 
trial  and  human  resources  to  become  a  regional  military  power,  is 
the  outlook  reasonably  clear.  Despite  the  fears  of  many  other 
Asians  who  suffered  under  Japanese  occupation  during  World 
War  II.  nothing  in  Japanese  government  policy,  in  military  plans, 
or  in  public  opinion  suggests  a  resurgence  in  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism  of  the  iy.3()s  and  194()s.  Japan  has  a  modest  defensive  force 
but  no  capability  to  project  military  power  and,  so  far,  no  plans  to 
acquire  it.  Just  as  Japan  is  not  ready  to  lead  politically,  so  Tokyo 
gives  no  evidence  of  aspiring  to  military  power. 

From  time  to  time.  Asian  leaders  have  talked  about  harm¬ 
ing  a  new'  apparatus  to  discuss  security  issues  and  to  find  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  American  policeman  who  has  been  something  of  a 
stabilizing  factor  but  is  now  headed  home.  Little  concrete  action, 
however,  has  taken  place  and  signs  for  the  future  are  not  hopeful. 


American  Interests 


American  interests  in  this  region  arc  difficult  to  define. 
Asia  is  so  diverse  in  culture,  religion,  politics,  economics,  social 
order,  and  sense  of  security  that  it  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Asia  is  merely  a  geographic  term.  Generalizations  about 
Asia  are  thus  to  be  taken  with  a  dose  of  skepticism.  On  most  issues, 
the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  each  nation  in  a  bilat¬ 
eral  manner  until  a  greater  sense  of  regional  unity  comes  along. 

Even  so,  common  threads  of  American  interests  run 
through  the  region.  During  ihe  Cold  War.  American  interests  in 
Asia  were  centered  on  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China. 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.  American  policy  called  for  po¬ 
litical  stability — but  not  necessarily  for  attention  to  human  rights 
or  the  spread  of  democracy — to  shore  up  the  ramparts  of  contain¬ 
ment.  Similarly,  the  United  States  fostered  economic  development 
less  for  its  own  sake  and  more  to  reinforce  containment.  The 
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United  States  traded  with  and  invested  in  Asian  nations  but  in 
policy  decisions,  those  efforts  took  a  back  seat  to  containment. 

Today,  much  of  that  has  changed.  American  interests  d  'r- 
ing  the  decade  of  the  1990s  can  be  classed  into  three  levels:  posi¬ 
tive,  for  tangible  or  intangible  gain;  preventive,  to  avert  threats  to 
the  United  States  or  its  interests  abroad;  and  supportive,  or  objec¬ 
tives  that  help  to  realize  the  positive  and  preventive. 

The  positive  interests  of  the  United  States  are  largely  eco¬ 
nomic.  The  United  States  seeks  to  gain  or  retain  access  to  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  natural  resources  and  to  manufactured  goods 
that  enhance  American  life.  It  is  also  in  the  national  interest  for 
Americans  to  have  access  to  capital  from  Japan  now  and  from 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  perhaps  other  Asian  nations  in  the  near 
future.  To  pay  for  its  imports  from  Asia.  Americans  need  access  to 
export  markets  in  Asia.  All  told,  the  value  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  to  Asia  has  surpassed  that  to  West  Europe  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Measured  per  capita,  the  United  States  sells  more  to 
Asian  nations  than  it  does  to  most  Western  European  nations. 

It  is  further  in  the  American  national  interest  to  have  access 
to  technology.  Japan  is  Asia’s  leader  in  developing  new  technology, 
but  others  are  not  far  behind.  Lastly,  America's  interests  are  served 
by  access  to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  ideas  being  generated  in 
Asian  nations  that  are  not  only  developing  their  economies  swiftly 
but  expanding  their  educational  systems  and  intellectual  resources. 

The  preventive  interests  of  America  are  traditional.  The 
first  is  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  global  rival  or  dominant  re¬ 
gional  power  that  could  threaten  the  United  States  with  military 
force.  For  this,  the  United  States  needs  new  and  more  imaginative 
relations  with  regional  power  centers — Japan.  China,  India,  Rus¬ 
sia,  South  Korea — to  find  a  new  equilibrium,  balance  of  power, 
and  regional  stability. 

Second,  among  its  preventive  interests,  trying  to  halt  the 
incipient  arms  race,  in  both  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons, 
would  serve  American  purposes.  A  regime  of  arms  control  in  Asia 
would  be  good  for  America. 

An  effort  to  forge  coordinated  policies  and  apparatus  to  com¬ 
bat  terror  would  serve  American  interests.  So  far,  Asia  has  been  less 
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victimi/jd  by  terror  than  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  But  incidents 
of  terror,  such  as  the  North  Korean  bombing  of  the  South  Korean  em¬ 
bassy  in  Burma,  have  occurred  and  may  well  again.  Terror  is  a  cheap 
way  for  a  poor  nation  to  seek  to  impose  its  political  will  on  others. 

Similarly,  a  concerted  and  coordinated  effort  to  establish 
better  controls  on  the  production  and  shipment  of  illicit  drugs 
would  be  in  the  US  national  interest,  if  connected  with  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  stop  consumption  at  home. 

Finally,  evidence  grows  by  the  day  that  an  AIDS  epidemic 
may  run  rampant,  like  the  bubonic  plague  of  medieval  Europe. 
Preventing  AIDS  from  devastating  America’s  friends  and  allies, 
and  warding  off  the  plague  in  the  United  States  itself,  should  be  a 
national  objective  of  high  priority. 

To  achieve  the  positive  and  preventive  objectives  are  sup¬ 
porting  interests.  At  the  top  is  persuading  Americans.  Asians,  Pa¬ 
cific  Islanders,  and  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific 
power  and  intends  to  remain  one.  The  United  States  has  been  an 
Atlantic  power  since  the  days  of  Columbus  but  a  Pacific  power 
only  since  Manifest  Destiny  in  the  19th  century.  Thus,  Americans 
need  to  be  better  educated  and  belter  informed  about  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  than  they  are  now.  In  addition,  those  Americans  who 
know  about  Asia  need  to  be  better  used  by  government,  industry, 
finance,  academia,  and  the  press. 

The  United  States  should,  as  a  matter  of  national  interest 
as  well  as  exerting  moral  leadership,  foster  the  defense  of  human 
rights  wherever  and  whenever  it  can.  Standing  up  for  human 
rights  is  not  only  right  but  enhances  the  perception  of  America  in 
the  eyes  of  people  whom  Americans  seek  to  influence  and  lead. 

Politically,  it  is  in  the  United  States  national  interest  to  as¬ 
sist  Asians  in  developing  democratic,  or  at  least  benign,  political 
institutions.  Not  only  is  that  in  the  American  ideological  tradition 
but  such  nations  rarely  threaten  other  nations  and  usually  permit 
economic  access. 

Another  supportive  national  interest  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  regional  economic  institutions  with  trade  ai  .u  invest¬ 
ment  rules  that  are  inclusive,  not  exclusive.  The  United  States 
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should  not  only  make  sure  it  is  not  shut  out  of  trading  arrange¬ 
ments  hut  that  other  nations  are  also  not  blocked  off. 

Lastly,  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  by  encouraging  gradual  moves  toward  some  form  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  in  Asia  to  resolve  or  at  least  control  long-standing  an¬ 
tagonisms.  Since  Americans  no  longer  can  afford  to  he  the  police¬ 
men  of  the  world,  nor  want  to  be.  other  security  arrangements  are 
needed  to  keep  the  peace.  They  should  include  efforts  to  assure 
supplies  of  energy  to  allied  and  friendly  nations.  They  should  also 
include  efforts  to  protect  the  environment  and  improve  health. 

Specifically,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  can  be  divided  into  four  tiers  of  countries  in  descend¬ 
ing  priority: 

•  The  first  tier  consists  of  those  nations  whose  alliance  or 
friendship,  and  even  neutrality,  strengthen  the  United  States  or 
would  threaten  America  as  adversaries:  Japan.  China.  India.  Rus¬ 
sia.  and  South  Korea. 

Japan  is  the  most  critical  because  of  its  powerful  economy 
and  strategic  position  off  the  Eurasian  mainland.  China,  while 
backward,  has  an  enormous  population,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
age-old  ambitions  to  dominate  Asia.  India  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
top  drawer  but  clearly  desires  to  be  the  dominant  nation  in  South 
Asia.  Russia,  while  caught  in  all  manner  of  internal  political  and 
economic  troubles,  still  commands  a  large  armed  force  and  could 
revert  to  autocratic  and  aggressive  ways. 

South  Korea,  while  not  yet  a  major  power,  is  vital  to  the 
United  States  because  American  forces  there  help  to  deter  North 
Korea.  In  addition.  South  Koreans  have  made  known  that  their 
ambitions  include  playing  a  political  role  in  the  future  of  Asia  to 
rival  that  of  Japan  and  China. 

•  The  second  tier  would  be  those  nations  that  could  assist 
the  United  States  as  allies  or  friends  and  would  undermine  Ameri¬ 
can  security  as  adversaries:  Australia.  Indonesia.  Malaysia.  Pak¬ 
istan,  Singapore.  Taiwan,  and  Thailand. 
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The  United  States,  which  has  been  forced  to  relinquish  its 
bases  in  the  Philippines,  has  recently  acquired  access  to  Singa¬ 
pore's  shipyards  to  have  warships  repaired.  This  may  establish  a 
most  useful  pattern  for  the  future.  Asians  may  be  reassured  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  will  have  military  power  in  the  region — 
but  not  so  intrusively  as  during  the  Cold  War.  American  forces 
will  demonstrate  that  they  can  reach  trouble  spots  if  needed  and 
requested,  but  will  also  go  away  when  the  trouble  is  over.  Many 
Asians  fear  that  if  Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Russian  forces  are  in¬ 
vited,  they  may  not  go  home  so  readily. 

Taiwan  is  included  here  for  two  reasons.  It  has  become  a 
thriving  medium-sized  economic  power  with  healthy  trade  ties  to 
the  United  States  and  sizeable  sums  of  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
In  addition,  an  open  conflict  between  Taiwan  and  China  could 
draw  the  United  States  into  hostilities. 

•  The  third  tier  includes  nations  with  little  effect  on 
American  security:  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh.  Burma.  Cambodia. 
Laos,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Philippines.  Sri  Lanka,  and 
the  Pacific  Island  nations. 

New  Zealand  has  broken  with  the  United  States  over  the 
issue  of  whether  nuclear  arms  are  carried  aboard  American  war¬ 
ships  making  port  calls  there. 

The  Philippines  has  lost  its  strategic  value  not  only  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  American  forces  withdraw  but  in  the  emotional  and 
confrontation  manner  in  which  it  negotiated  this  issue. 

•  In  the  gourth  tier  are  nations  that  are  hostile:  North 
Korea  and  Vietnam. 

If  diplomatic  relations  are  normalized  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Hanoi,  Vietnam  would  most  likely  move  into  the  second 
category  on  the  strength  of  its  still  powerful  armed  forces.  More¬ 
over,  its  ambitions  to  dominate  Southeast  Asia  are  still  suspect. 

Even  though  these  vital  interests  are  evident,  political 
Washington  is  not  paying  attention  to  the  immense  changes  in 
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Asia  and  the  Pacific.  That  failure  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  puts  the  nation  in  jeopardy.  To  be  sure,  political  Wash¬ 
ington  has  much  in  front  of  it — grinding  domestic  problems,  the 
fascinating  issue  of  whither  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies, 
excruciating  questions  in  the  Middle  East. 

Asia,  however,  is  passing  through  a  momentous  time  of 
historical  change  that  will  surely  affect  the  way  Americans  live 
and  even  more  the  security  and  prosperity  of  their  children. 
Americans  can  either  help  to  shape  those  changes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  or  ignore  them  and  be  shaped  by  them,  most 
likely  not  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  Pacific  power  since  Ameri¬ 
cans  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  continent  in  the  days  of 
Manifest  Destiny.  America  began  to  be  a  power  in  Asia  when 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  his  black  ships  into  the  bay  of  Uraga  in 
Japan  in  1853  and  became  more  of  a  presence  when  Commodore 
Dewey  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Manila  in  the  Philippines  in  1898. 

After  that.  America’s  failure  to  discern  the  realities  of 
Asia  has  cost  the  nation  dear.  Americans  fought  the  Filipinos  in 
what  they  call  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  Filipinos  call 
the  War  for  Independence.  Americans  fought  the  Chinese  in  the 
siege  of  Peking  in  1900.  The  United  States  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  caught  off  guard  by 
North  Korea  and  China  in  1950,  and  drawn  blindly  into  the  quag¬ 
mire  of  Vietnam  from  1954  to  1972. 

Americans  have  expended  huge  amounts  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  Asia,  some  and  maybe  most  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  political  Washington  paid  attention.  Now  the  nation 
is  caught  in  an  expanding  economic  conflict,  not  just  with  Japan 
but  with  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  China  that  has  frustrated  Americans 
because  their  political  leaders  have  not  been  paying  attention. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  an  apt  expression  that  might  well 
apply  to  political  Washington  today.  He  told  Parliament  in  1654: 
“It’s  a  maxim  not  to  be  despised.  Though  peace  be  made,  yet  it  s 
interest  that  keeps  peace.” 


3.  Economic  Cooperation  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region: 

US  Role  and  Security  Implications 

Lee  H.  Endress 

Global  development  and  trends  of 

great  significance  are  now  shaping  international  relations  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  in  ways  we  could  not  have  imagined  even  two 
years  ago.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  collapse  of  communism, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  radically  changed 
threat  perceptions  and  the  dynamics  of  international  politics  in 
Asia.  How';ver,  of  increasing  importance  to  the  region  are  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  These  include: 

•  The  spectacular  growth  of  the  Asian  economies  during 
the  1980s.  Table  1  compares  the  rate  of  growth  of  key  economies  in 
Asia  over  the  last  decade.  The  numbers  are  impressive,  and  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  many  countries  in  Asia  view  continued 
economic  growth  and  development  as  a  matter  of  national  security. 

Table  1.— Real  GDP  Growth  (%)  1981-1990 


Japan .  4.2 

NIEs .  8.7 

South  Asia .  5.1 

China .  10.1 

Southeast  Asia .  5.4 

United  States .  3.3 


Source:  Dala  for  Japan  and  the  United  Slate  are  for  1980-1989.  Sources;  Asian  Devel¬ 
opment  Outlook  1991.  Asian  Development  Bank.  Manila.  Philippines,  p.  278  and  World 
Development  Report  1991.  World  Development  Bank.  Oxford  University  Press,  p.  207, 
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•  The  dramatic  rise  in  intra-Asian  trade  and  investment 
since  1986.  One  way  to  gauge  this  trend  is  by  looking  at  the  growth 
in  exports  from  Asia  to  various  regions.  As  shown  in  Table  2.  ex¬ 
ports  from  Asian  countries  to  other  Asian  countries  have  increased 
markedly. 


Table  2. — Growth  Rate  (%)  of  Asian  Exports,  1986-1988 


Destination 


Asian  Export 
Cirowth  Rale  ) 


North  America .  11.9 

Europe .  27.0 

Asia .  27.7 

Other .  .S.O 


Source:  Janies  Reidel.  "Intra-Asian  Trade  and  Foreign  Direct  Investment."  Asi  .ii 
Deielopmeiii  Reciety.  vol.  8.  1990. 


•  The  prospect  that  the  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  (Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  negotiations  will  end  with 
less  than  spectacular  results.  The  global  open  trading  system  has 
been  key  to  the  development  of  many  industrializing  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  those  that  are  inherently  poor  in  natural  resources 
(e.g.,  Japan,  South  Korea.  Taiv'an.  and  Singapore).  Slow  progress 
to  date  in  the  Uruguay  Round  contributes  to  the  fear  that  the 
GATT  and  the  open  trading  system  may  be  at  serious  risk. 

•  Growing  perception  in  Asia  of  US  economic  decline. 
President  Bush's  trip  to  Asia  in  January  1992.  with  its  emphasis  on 
job  creation,  was  not  helpful  in  reversing  this  perception.  The 
Gulf  War  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  US  military 
power.  However,  in  the  post-Cold  War  period,  military  power  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  international  leadership  and  influence. 
Economic  strength  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  national  power.  Japan  s  growing  economic  presence  in 
Asia  since  1985  and  the  associated  expansion  of  Japan's  political 
influence  in  the  region  are  evidence  of  this. 

•  Rising  trade  tensions  between  the  US  and  Asian 
economies  with  attendant  Asian  concern  about  protectionist  and 
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“America  First"  isolationist  sentiments  in  the  United  States.  The 
US  recession  and  election  year  politics  have  not  helped  here  either. 

•  Fear  in  Asia  that  the  European  Community  (EC)  and 
the  prospective  North  American  Free  Trade  Area  (NAFTA),  in¬ 
volving  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  may  leave  Asia  as 
a  residual  in  the  global  economy. 

More  than  ever  before,  these  factors  underscore  the  per¬ 
ceived  and  actual  need  for  economic  cooperation  in  Asia  and  the 
linkage  of  such  cooperation  with  regional  security.  Of  particular 
importance  to  the  consideration  of  regional  cooperation  are  de¬ 
velopments  external  to  Asia,  specifically  the  Uruguay  Round,  and 
economic  concerns  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe.  1  will 
consider  these  external  issues  in  greater  detail  because  they  condi¬ 
tion  how  Asian  nations  view  the  US  role  in  Asia. 


Prospect  for  the  Uruguay  Round 

The  Uruguay  Round  of  trade  negotiations  was  launched 
in  1986  and  was  scheduled  to  end  in  December  1990  in  Brussels. 
Unfortunately,  the  Uruguay  Round  broke  up  at  the  Brussels 
meeting  after  the  United  States,  the  EC,  Japan,  and  Korea  failed 
to  reach  agreement  on  several  agricultural  issues  such  as  market 
access,  internal  supports,  export  promotion  subsidies,  and  health 
standards.  The  Round  formally  resumed  in  February  1991. 

The  Bush  administration  continues  to  view  the  Uruguay 
Round  as  its  top  trade  priority.  President  Bush  has  termed  the 
Round  as  the  “ultimate  competitiveness  initiative.”  '  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  estimates  that  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Round  could  result  in  a  cumulative  increase  in  US  output  of  more 
than  $1  trillion  over  a  10-year  period.’ 

Agriculture  remains  the  linchpin  of  the  Round.  Flowever. 
since  the  talks  resumed  in  February  1991.  participants  have  fo¬ 
cused  mainly  on  resolving  technical  issues,  leaving  tougher  politi¬ 
cal  questions  for  later  in  the  negotiations.  The  EC  has  yet  to  make 
substantive  concessions  on  basic  agricultural  issues.  The  GATT 
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office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  characterizes  France,  in 
particular,  as  being  obstructionist.  Japanese  strategy  has  been  to 
lie  low;  Japan  has  not  exercised  any  initiative  or  leadership  during 
recent  negotiations.  However,  rumors  circulate  that  Japan  will 
table  a  modest  offer  on  rice  late  in  the  game. 

Several  deadlines  for  concluding  the  negotiations  have  been 
set,  but  none  has  held  firm.  The  United  States  and  other  participants 
have  not  been  willing  to  adhere  to  a  deadline  until  serious  negotia¬ 
tions  take  plac''  and  substantive  progress  is  made  on  key  issues. 

The  GATT  process  appears  to  have  become  a  victim  of  its 
own  success.  Earlier  rounds  of  GATT  negotiations  were  extremely 
successful  in  removing  tariff  barriers  to  international  trade.  Now 
that  major  tariff  cuts  have  been  achieved,  the  GATT  is  left  to  con¬ 
tend  with  much  more  difficult  problems,  including  non-tariff  barri¬ 
ers  to  trade,  which  are  hard  to  measure  and  involve  domestic  issues 
basic  to  the  internal  economic  and  political  structure  of  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  new  items  on  the  agenda  are  also  indicative  of  the 
technical  complexity  of  the  negotiations:  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  in  Services  (GATSW),  Trade  Related  Investment  Measures 
(TRIMS),  and  Trade  Related  Intellectual  Property  Rights  (TRIPS). 
Challenging  in  their  own  right,  these  new  agenda  items  have  been 
cross-linked  with  each  other  and  with  agriculture  in  ways  that  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  negotiating  process.' 


Economic  Concerns  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe 


The  growing  inward  focus  of  policy  debates  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  conditions  how  countries  in  Asia  see 
their  place  in  the  evolving  global  economy.  Underlying  much  of 
the  discussion  in  the  United  States  about  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  is  the  emotionally  charged  issue  of  US  economic  decline.  In 
Europe,  concern  centers  on  economic  integration  and  its  likely  ef¬ 
fect  on  national  sovereignty,  defense  relationships,  and  the  welfare 
of  individual  countries. 
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The  origins  of  concern  in  the  United  States  over  declining 
economic  power  date  back  to  the  early  1970s  and  two  key  events: 
the  collapse  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates 
and  the  oil  crisis.  The  debate  intensified  in  the  1980s  and  the  early 
1990s  with  the  escalating  Federal  Government  debt  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  several  popular  books  either  espousing  or  opposing  the 
declinist  viewpoint.^  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  declinist  argu¬ 
ment,  the  self-confidence  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  di¬ 
minished  over  the  last  two  decades  and  this  has  influenced  the  US 
approach  to  economic  foreign  policy. 


US  Posture  on  Managing  Trade 

Official  administration  support  for  the  GATT  multilateral 
trading  system  notwithstanding,  US  actions  indicate  a  clear  pref¬ 
erence  for  unilateral  and  bilateral  approaches  to  trade  negotia¬ 
tions.  A  premier  example  of  “aggressive  unilateralism"  ^  is  the 
Super  301  component  of  the  1988  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi¬ 
tiveness  Act,  which  directs  the  US  trade  partners  and  takes  action, 
including  punitive  measures  if  necessary,  to  eliminate  those  prac¬ 
tices.  Despite  serious  questions  concerning  the  legality  of  Super 
301  in  1989  to  target  Japan,  Brazil,  and  India  for  trade  practices  it 
unilaterally  found  unacceptable.  The  Super  301  provision  has  now 
expired,  but  Congressmen  Gephardt  and  Baucus  have  introduced 
proposed  legislation  to  revive  it. 

Bilateral  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  conducted  under  the  rubric  of  the  Structural  Impediments 
Initiative  (SII),  totally  outside  of  the  GATT  framework,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  address  factors  related  to  the  fundamental  structure  of 
economies  in  both  countries  that  may  create  barriers  to  trade  or 
restrict  international  economic  adjustment.  In  this  regard,  the 
United  States  identified  structural  problems  ih  the  Japanese  econ¬ 
omy  which  span  six  broad  areas:  an  excessive  savings  rate  in 
Japan;  the  complex  distribution  system;  pricing  mechanisms  that 
discourage  domestic  consumption;  the  "keiretsn”  system  of  indus¬ 
trial  groupings;  distortionary  land-use  policy;  and  lax  enforcement 
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of  antitrust  policy.  In  return,  the  Japanese  government  identified 
weaknesses  in  the  American  economy,  including  the  low  US  sav¬ 
ings  rate,  the  need  for  improvements  in  export  promotion,  and 
work  force  training  and  education.  The  initiative  produced  a  joint 
report  in  June  1990.  However,  substantive  structural  changes  in  ei¬ 
ther  country  have  yet  to  be  achieved  and  continued  absence  of  ex¬ 
pected  results  will  only  contribute  to  the  economic  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  US  approach  to  trade  is  the 
proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Area  (NAFTA)  with  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico,  now  under  negotiation.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  ASEAN  economic  ministers  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1991.  US  Trade  Representative  Carla  Hills  gave  assurances 
that  the  United  States  was  not  seeking  to  erect  a  North  American 
trade  bloc.  Nonetheless,  without  detailed  economic  analysis  to  the 
contrary,  Asian  nations  have  legitimate  concern  that  NAFTA  may 
result  in  trade  diversion  or  investment  diversion  adverse  to  Asia. 

The  nature  of  US  trade  policy  is  largely  shaped  by  con¬ 
gressional  pressure  and  reflects  several  factors.  First  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  concern  over  loss  of  US  international  competitiveness.''  Sec¬ 
ond  is  mounting  US  frustration  over  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
GATT.  Most  visible  perhaps  is  the  annoying  persistence  of  the  US 
trade  deficit,  which  has  been  frequently  offered  as  evidence  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  by  other  countries,  especially  Japan.  Macroeconomic  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  trade  balance,  such  as  the  broad  gap  in  the  United 
States  between  national  savings  and  investment,  often  are  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  policymakers.  Whatever  the  motivation,  US  pref¬ 
erence  for  unilateral  and  bilateral  approaches  to  economic  foreign 
policy  undermine  the  credibility  of  its  support  for  GATT  and  the 
multilateral  trading  system. 


Implications  of  the  European  Community 


Progress  toward  1992  is  well  on  track,  but  events  over  the 
last  two  years  are  transforming  how  Europeans  view  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  most  significant  developments  are  German  reunification. 
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the  fragmentation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  debate  over  the 
future  of  NATO. 

Many  political  leaders  in  Europe  want  to  keep  the  EC 
outwardly  oriented,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  now  reas¬ 
sured  that  the  EC’s  economic  jjoiicy  will  not  result  in  a  Fortress 
Europe.”  Barriers  to  trade  in  agriculture  remain  the  exception. 
Asia,  especially  ASEAN,  whose  future  growth  will  be  so  depen¬ 
dent  on  world  trade,  remains  concerned.  European  attention, 
however,  will  more  likely  be  focused  on  absorbing  the  former 
communist  East  European  regimes  into  the  European  market  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  view  of  political  economist  Lawrence  Krause,  “They 
(Europe)  will  not  have  the  energy  nor  the  interest  in  addressing 
the  consequences  of  their  own  actions  on  the  rest  of  the  world.”  ’ 

The  likely  impact  on  the  Pacific  region  will  be  on  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  forces  in  the  Pacific  leading  to  cooperation  and  a  col¬ 
lective  sense  of  identity.  If  the  EC  begins  to  discriminate  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  need  for  increasing  the  formal  structure 
of  Asia-Pacific  economic  cooperation  may  be  recognized. 


Evolution  of  Economic  Cooperation 
in  the  Pacific 

Initiatives  for  Asia-Pacific  economic  cooperation  began 
early  in  the  postwar  period.  Since  that  time,  several  institutions 
have  developed  to  advance  the  objectives  of  cooperation.  Progress 
has  been  most  dramatic  since  1980.  The  proliferation  of  acronyms 
is  easily  confusing.  As  background  for  the  subsequent  discussion, 
we  provide  a  short  survey  of  existing  and  proposed  multilateral 
arrangements.  A  broader  review  can  be  found  in  Annex  A. 


Major  Regional  Bodies 


ASEAN  (Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations)  was 
founded  in  1967  by  the  noncommunist  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
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in  response  to  the  perceived  communist  threat.  Member  countries 
include  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Brunei,  which  joined  in  1984." 

The  PBEC  (Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council)  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1967.  The  council  is  made  up  of  twenty  countries  and  is 
now  the  largest  regional  body  dealing  with  regional  cooperation. 
It  serves  as  a  mechanism  for  the  business  community  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  economic  cooperative  initiatives  and  processes.  Close  co¬ 
ordination  exists  between  the  PBEC  and  the  PECC. 

The  PECC  (Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Conference) 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Canberra  in  1980.  This  forum  is  an  unofficial 
cooperative  effort  among  high-level  businessmen,  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  (in  an  unofficial  capacity),  and  academics  of  Pacific  Rim 
nations  to  promote  free  trade  and  economic  coordination.  The  writer 
Chungsoo  Kim  has  characterized  PECC  as  the  "opinion  leader  orga¬ 
nization”  for  the  region.  PECC  seeks  to  enhance  economic  policy  di¬ 
alogue,  anticipate  areas  of  potential  conflict,  engage  in  selected  stud¬ 
ies,  and  make  recommendations  to  official  bodies  such  as  APEC. 

AUI  (ASEAN-US  Initiative)  was  signed  in  Washington 
in  1990.  The  initiative  is  intended  to  enhance  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  between  ASEAN  and  the  United  States  and  serve  as  a  cata¬ 
lyst  for  increased  trade  and  investment  between  the  two  parties 
through  information  exchange  and  policy  dialogue.  Of  key  inter¬ 
est  are  increased  opportunities  for  small  business. 

APEC  (Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Council)  was 
inaugurated  in  Canberra  in  November  1990  and  consists  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  plus  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan.  South 
Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Recently,  China.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Taiwan  have  been  admitted.  In  contrast  to  PECC.  APEC  is  an 
official  body  designed  to  strengthen  processes  for  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.*' 


The  East  Asia  Economic  Caucus  (EAEC) 


The  most  recent  development  is  EAEC,  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  EAEG  (G  for  grouping),  which  was  proposed  by 
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Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  in  December  1990.  The  pro¬ 
posed  grouping  was  to  be  restricted  to  Asian  countries,  thus  ex¬ 
cluding  the  United  Stales.  Mahathirs  motivation  is  not  completely 
clear,  but  reasons  for  the  proposal  include  concern  in  Asia  about 
NAFTA  and  rising  US  protectionism;  fear  that  the  United  States 
may  no  longer  have  the  will  or  economic  power  to  sustain  the  open 
global  trading  system  through  the  GATT  process  and  the  Uruguay 
Round;  the  desire  to  bring  in  nonmarket  economies  now  excluded 
from  APEC;  and  Mahathir's  ambition  to  advance  Malaysia's  lead¬ 
ership  role  in  Asia. 

Among  the  Asian  countries,  only  Singapore  and  Thailand 
signaled  support  for  EAEG.  Neither  Japan  nor  South  Korea  ex¬ 
pressed  much  enthusiasm.  At  the  meeting  of  ASEAN  economic 
ministers  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  October  1991,  the  participants 
agreed  to  form  an  EAEC  "to  discuss  issues  of  common  concern  to 
East  Asia  economies  and  to  meet  as  the  need  arises."  If  it  goes 
forward,  it  appears  that  EAEC  will  be  an  informal  structure  exist¬ 
ing  within  the  APEC  framework. 

US  officials  were  restrained  in  their  reaction  to  EAEC 
during  the  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting.  US  Trade  Representative 
Carla  Flills  said.  "A  caucus  is  just  a  group  for  talking. " "  In  No¬ 
vember  1991  at  the  APEC  meeting  in  Seoul.  US  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  expressed  much  stronger  opposition  to  the  proposed 
EAEC  by  encouraging  Japan  and  South  Korea  not  to  partici¬ 
pate.'-  Tokyo  officials  have  declined  to  comment  officially  on  the 
proposed  caucus,  so  the  Japanese  position  is  not  yet  clear. 


ASEAN  Free  Trade  Area  (ABTA) 

A  major  breakthrough  was  achieved  at  the  ASEAN  Eco¬ 
nomic  Ministers  Meeting  just  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  ministers 
decided  on  a  package  of  proposals  to  establish  a  free  trade  area  in 
ASEAN  within  15  years  called  the  ASEAN  Free  Trade  Area.  The 
initial  Thai  proposal  had  set  a  10-year  period  for  eliminating  all 
trade  barriers.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  however,  objected  to 
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the  original  time  table,  claiming  that  their  industries  were  less  devel¬ 
oped  and  thus  needed  protection  over  a  longer  pericxl  of  time.  While 
there  was  a  conceptual  agreement  on  the  APIA  among  the  minis¬ 
ters,  the  qualifications  that  were  attached  to  the  agreement  indicate 
that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  before  AFTA  becomes  a  reality. 


The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  Asia<Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation 


us  preoccupation  with  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
dissolution,  and  the  Middle  East  has  reinforced  the  perception  in 
Asia  that  US  interest  and  involvement  in  the  region  may  be  de¬ 
clining,  especially  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over.  In  this  regard, 
the  reaction  to  the  initial  cancellation  of  President  Bush's  Novem¬ 
ber  1991  trip  to  Asia  was  revealing.  Commentators  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  Asia  publicly  reaffirmed  their  desire  for  contin¬ 
ued  US  commitment  and  presence  in  the  region.  Particularly 
striking  in  the  commentary  was  the  explicitness  of  the  concern 
that  a  potential  vacuum  created  by  US  disengagement  might  be 
filled  by  one  of  the  middle  powers:  Japan,  China,  or  India.  Until 
then,  regional  concern  had  been  generally  expressed  in  more 
vague  terms  of  regional  instability.  Such  commentary  suggests  that 
the  future  US  economic  role  in  Asia  should  properly  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  terms  of  both  regional  interests  and  US  interests. 


Regional  Economic  Interests 


Many  developing  countries  in  the  region  regard  their  con¬ 
tinued  economic  growth  as  a  matter  of  national  security.  Serious 
and  persistent  economic  stagnation  could  threaten  the  basic  social 
fabric  of  these  countries,  leading  to  internal  and  perhaps  even  ex¬ 
ternal  strife.  And  continued  economic  growth  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
maintenance  of  the  open  trading  system. 
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Sustaining  the  momentum  of  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  will  require  continued  leadership.  As  an  eco¬ 
nomic  powerhouse,  Japan  certainly  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
major  leader  in  the  region,  but  to  date  Japan  has  demonstrated 
neither  the  willingness  nor  the  political  capability  of  fulfilling  that 
potential.  Many  Asian  countries  are  still  uncomfortable  with  the 
idea  of  an  expanded  leadership  role  for  Japan  without  US  partici¬ 
pation  as  a  counterweight.  At  this  time,  only  the  United  States  has 
the  stature,  economic  strength,  and  the  trust  of  other  Asia-Pacific 
nations  to  fill  the  leadership  role. 


US  Economic  Interests 


Throughout  the  Cold  War  period,  the  United  States 
viewed  its  interests  in  Asia  primarily  in  strategic  and  geopolitical 
terms.  While  these  interests  remain  valid,  they  are  likely  to  be 
downgraded  in  importance  as  US  economic  interests  in  Asia  be¬ 
come  more  fully  recognized.  Unfortunately,  such  recognition  has 
been  slow  or  absent  in  some  US  policy  arenas,  especially  within 
corners  of  the  US  Congress.  Recent  work  by  economists  and  po¬ 
litical  scientists  is  beginning  to  correct  this  problem. 

William  Overholt,  Director  of  Research  of  Bankers  Trust 
Securities  in  Hong  Kong,  has  stated  that  the  Asian  economies  are 
the  most  dynamic  in  the  world  and  have  become  especially  re¬ 
silient  to  outside  economic  shocks  (e.g.,  oil  shocks).  This  resilience 
should  make  Asian  economies  especially  attractive  to  US  business 
investment.  The  vitality  and  staying  power  of  the  Asian  economies, 
however,  is  not  well  understood  or  appreciated  in  the  United 
States.  A  fundamental  question  for  the  US  policy  in  Asia  was 
posed  by  Overholt  during  the  1991  NDU  Pacific  Symposium:  "Do 
we  ally  with  the  Asian  economic  miracle,  or  do  we  fight  it?" 

Fred  Bergsten.  Director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Economics,  has  written  that  the  current  recession  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  exceptionally  slow  growth  in  the  US  economy  since  early 
1989.  Export-led  growth  may  be  the  best  strategy  in  the  1990s  for 
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the  United  States  to  reinvigorate  the  economy.  Neither  monetary 
policy  nor  fiscal  policy  is  likely  to  be  successful.'^ 

As  discussed  by  Lawrence  Lindsey,  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Washington,  DC,  research  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  shows  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief.  America  s 
advantage  is  in  the  production  of  high  technology  capital  goods.  This 
means  such  commodities  as  computers,  aircraft,  and  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery,  not  Buicks  and  TV  sets.  And  that  advantage  has  been  grow¬ 
ing.  In  the  late  1960s,  only  20  percent  of  American  capital  goods  were 
exported.  Today,  about  45  percent  of  capital  goods  output  is  sold 
abroad.  Capital  goods  export  now  amount  to  4  percent  of  GDP'' 

US  trade  policy  based  on  the  notion  that  Europe  is  America  s 
best  rriend,  while  Asia  is  the  enemy,  is  fundamentally  flawed.  So  as¬ 
serts  Bernard  K.  Gorden,  professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  '-lampshire.'*’  The  best  foreign  markets  for  the  United 
States,  now  and  in  the  future,  are  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  the  value  of  US  exports  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  surpassed 
the  amount  for  Western  Europe  for  over  ten  years.  The  gap  between 
Asia  and  Europe  grows  wider  every  year,  because  the  growth  rate  of 
US  exports  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  greater  than  anywhere  else. 
For  the  period  1968-1988,  American  exports  to  Asia  grew  by  1.488 
percent.  Over  the  same  period,  growth  of  US  exports  to  Europe  at¬ 
tained  only  half  that  level,  743  percent.  On  a  per-capita  basis,  the  Asian 
economies,  as  markets  for  US  products,  are  well  ahead  of  almost  all  of 
Europe.  As  Table  3  shows.  Japans  imports  from  the  United  States,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  are  very  close  to  America  s  imports  from  Japan. 

Table  3. — Per  Capita  US  Trade  With  Major  Partners  ($US) 


Country 

Imports 
From  CS 

US  Imports 
From  Partners 

UK . 

342 

76 

Italy  . 

134 

50 

West  Germany  .  .  . 

272 

111 

Japan  . 

344 

378 

South  Korea  .... 

298 

86 

Taiwan . 

606 

107 

France . 

243 
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Much  research  on  the  development  of  Asian  economies  has 
been  done  by  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu  and  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Seiji  Naya,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  architect  of  the  ASEAN-US  Initiative,  stated  that  while 
the  US  market  has  absorbed  growing  shares  of  ASEAN  exports  in 
the  1980s,  the  United  States  has  barely  maintained  its  modest  share 
of  16  percent  of  ASEAN  imports.  In  contrast,  Japan  has  been  ag¬ 
gressive  in  capturing  trade  opportunities,  raising  its  share  of  imports 
to  24  percent.  Direct  foreign  investment  (DPI)  in  ASEAN  increased 
sharply  in  1988  and  1989,  especially  from  Japan,  but  also  from  Tai¬ 
wan  and  South  Korea.  US  DPI  to  the  region  has  increased  slightly 
but  has  not  kept  up  the  pace  of  total  DPI  flows.  Overall,  the  US 
share  of  DPI  to  ASEAN  has  declined  significantly. 

Many  small-sized  and  medium-scale  American  firms  have 
products  and  technologies  that  are  desired  by  countries  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  While  US  firms  aspire  to  expand  to  Asian  markets,  the 
institutional  mechanisms  to  help  these  firms  are  not  in  place.  Lack  of 
adequate  information  on  investment  opportunities,  DPI  tax  incen¬ 
tives,  export  rules,  and  local  business  regulations  puts  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  To  increase  or  even  to 
maintain  its  commercial  presence  in  the  region,  US  firms  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  invest  in  ASEAN.  To  compete  with  Japanese  firms  in 
the  region,  however,  US  firms  will  need  some  assistance.  In  Japan,  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangements,  information  on  regulations,  markets,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  marketing  support  are  provided  by  Japanese  trading  firms. 
In  the  United  States,  despite  the  established  programs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  s  office  of  trade  promotion,  no  counterpart  public 
or  private  service  exists  to  assist  potential  US  investors. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  United  States  may  be  missing  the 
boat  in  Asia.'*^  It  is  in  the  fundamental  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  its  commercial  presence  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 


Security  Implications  for  the  United  States 


Global  events  in  both  the  economic  and  security  spheres 
are  .stimulating  initiatives  in  Asia  for  regional  cooperation.  To 
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date,  these  initiatives  mainly  concern  multinational  economic 
arrangements  and  relationships.  As  these  multinational  arrange¬ 
ments  develop  and  mature,  however,  broad  security  issues  will 
naturally  appear  on  the  agenda;  energy,  the  environment.  AIDS, 
drugs,  technology  transfer,  competition  for  resources  and  markets, 
and  regional  arms  proliferation. 

Despite  these  evolving  cooperative  arrangements,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Asia-Pacific  are  not  ready  now  for  a  formal  multilateral 
approach  to  regional  military  security.  Attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  force  prematurely  or  champion  such  an  approach  could  un¬ 
dermine  continued  progress  in  regional  economic  cooperation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility 
that  economic  cooperation  in  the  region  may  lead  to  the  desire  for 
new  multilateral  defense  structures  and  arrangements  in  the  future. 

If  the  United  States  remains  actively  engaged  in  Asia, 
such  future  arrangements  could  be  consistent  with  US  interests  by 
promoting  regional  stability,  and  facilitating  the  mobilization  of 
coalitions  in  response  to  regional  contingencies.  In  this  regard. 
Secretary  Baker’s  "America  in  Asia,"  published  in  the  winter 
1991/1992  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  both  timely  and  forward 
looking.  He  anticipates  the  "need  for  a  renewed  defense  structure 
for  the  Asia  Pacific  that  reflects  the  region’s  diverse  security  con¬ 
cerns  and  mitigates  intra-regional  fears  and  suspicions _ ’’ 

Any  new  multilateral  economic  or  security  arrangement 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  that  excluded  the  United  States  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  counter  to  fundamental  US  interests  in  the  region.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  potential  for  such  exclusion,  the  United  States  must  re¬ 
main  fully  engaged  in  Asia  in  all  dimensions:  military,  diplomatic, 
and  commercial.  This  should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  US  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 


Recommendations 

With  regard  to  the  economic  dimension  of  US  engage¬ 
ment  strategy,  the  United  States  should  pursue  the  following  poli¬ 
cies  to  increase  its  commercial  presence  in  Asia: 
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•  Increase  foreign  aid  to  less  developed  countries  in  Asia. 
Focus  more  aid  on  smaller  private-sector  oriented  projects  that 
promote  US  investment. 

•  Follow  the  Japanese  example:  establish  agencies,  mech¬ 
anisms,  and  information  systems  to  facilitate  commercial  activity 
and  investment  in  Asia  by  the  US  private  sector,  especially  small- 
and  medium-size  business  enterprises. 

•  Participate  actively  in  emerging  regional  multinational 
economic  bodies  such  as  APEC.  Promote  APEC  as  the  vehicle  for 
using  the  economic  strength  of  both  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
in  a  partnership  arrangement,  to  influence  the  GATT  anc  acceler¬ 
ate  progress  in  global  trade  liberalization.  Encourage  (but  do  not 
force)  the  use  of  the  APEC  mechanism  to  deal  with  emerging 
broad  gauged  security  issues:  energy,  the  environment.  AIDS, 
drugs,  trade  conflict,  and  arms  proliferation. 

•  Continue  opposition  to  regional  forums  that  exclude 
the  United  States  such  as  EAEC. 
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4.  The  USSR  Breakup: 

New  Strategic  Realities 
in  the  Pacific  Basin 

Vladimir  I.  Ivanov 

The  year  1991  and  the  end  of  the  cold 

War  raised  new  international  problems,  due  to  the  demise  of  the 
post-World  War  II  order  and  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Before  the  breakup.  Soviet  authorities  and  institu¬ 
tions  brought  the  economy  and  the  people  to  the  brink  of  cata¬ 
strophe.  Russian's  current  situation  is  comparable  to  Japan  or 
Germany  in  1945.  I  here  are  differences,  however:  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  came  almost  without  violence;  weaponry,  including  nu¬ 
clear.  has  been  retained;  there  was  no  occupation;  and  Moscow 
leaders  remain  responsible  for  major  decisions.  Independence  is 
tempered,  however,  by  the  inability  to  address  accumulated  diffi¬ 
culties  without  external  support. 

The  present  crisis  is  painful  for  the  average  Russian,  and 
could  even  undermine  ongoing  democratic  changes  and  newly 
born  institutions.  The  current  situation  has  no  parallel  in  history 
since  the  process  of  democratization  is  accompanied  by  declining 
industrial  and  agricultural  production,  disintegration  of  existing 
domestic  and  external  economic  links,  strained  relations  among 
the  newly  formed  independent  states,  and  the  shock  of  a  radical 
ideological  reorientation. 

The  old  system  of  priorities  has  vanished,  and  a  new  one 
has  only  partly  taken  shape.  The  process  is  complicated  by  global 
economic  problems,  strategic  and  political  confusion,  and  emerg¬ 
ing  tension  among  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Western  Europe. 


Dr.  Vladimir  I.  Ivanov  is  an  Advanced  Research  Fellow  at  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs,  Harvard  University,  and  worked  at  the  Institute  of 
World  Economy  and  International  Relations.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR.  He  received  an  M.A.  from  Moscow  State  University  and  a  Ph.D. 
in  Political  Economy  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
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In  contrast  to  isolationism  and  ideological  confrontation  that 
dominated  Russian  foreign  policy  after  1945,  the  key  words  in 
1992  are  cooperation  and  integration  in  the  world  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  its  Asia-Pacific  sector.  Achievement  of  this  goal  may 
require  time,  domestic  efforts,  pragmatic  foreign  policy,  and  exter¬ 
nal  assistance.  On  their  way  to  a  mixed  economy,  Russians  and 
other  former  Soviets  must  learn  to  cooperate  among  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  the  international  economic  assistance  the  former  So¬ 
viet  reformers  and  the  current  generation  of  politicians  had  hoped 
for  is  still  under  question. 


Post-Cold  War  Regional  Security  Environment 

There  have  been  some  positive  developments  in  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  security  relations;  Washington-Moscow  relations  have  greatly 
improved,  the  dialogue  between  North  and  South  Korea  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  China  and  Russia  are  emphasizing  domestic  economic 
restructuring,  and  Japan  is  trying  to  develop  closer  relations  with 
neighboring  countries.  Some  elements  of  regional  confrontation 
have  lost  their  relevance.  The  United  States  is  reassessing  its  in¬ 
terests  and  involvement  in  regional  affairs. 

China,  the  only  remaining  major  communist  power,  em¬ 
phasizes  economic  strength  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  con¬ 
ducting  global  competition.  Japan  is  facing  a  set  of  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  its  international  philosophy,  its  economic  difficulties  with 
Washington,  and  the  problem  of  inadequacy  of  the  policymaking 
apparatus.  Korean  politicians  show  a  capacity  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  may  move  beyond  the  agenda  of  confidence  building 
to  reconciliation.  For  the  United  States,  the  changes  in  the  region 
will  prove  much  harder  to  cope  with  than  recent  changes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Both  the  Cold  War  and  shared  perceptions  of  a  “Soviet 
threat”  to  the  region  are  disappearing  and  economic  imbalances 
create  a  fertile  climate  for  domestic  criticism  of  spending  on  re¬ 
gional  security.  Canada  is  trying  to  play  a  “bridging”  role  in  this 
changing  international  environment  and  is  pursuing  multilateral 
cooperation  as  a  central  strategy. 
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Several  new  factors  must  be  considered  in  assessing  the 
emerging  regional  security  environment;  (1)  the  new  positive  role 
Russian  leaders  are  willing  to  play  in  the  world  and  regionally;  (2) 
the  growing  importance  of  unilateral  arms  control  measures: '  (3) 
fragmentation  of  the  existing  international  order  and  the  need  for 
new  global  leadership  goals  and  methods;  (4)  an  emerging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  United  Nations  to  expand  its  role  in  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  and  conflict  prevention;  (5)  various  nonconventional  threats 
to  security  and  stability;  (6)  the  need  to  switch  to  a  multilateral  re¬ 
sponse  to  challenges;  (7)  the  need  for  a  shift  from  defense  based  on 
military  instruments  to  a  comprehensive  security  strategy  based  on 
a  combination  of  economic  competitiveness,  technology,  educa¬ 
tion.  and  other  "human  capital”  factors;  (8)  the  possible  shift  to 
competitive  disarmament  strategy,  major  defense  restructuring  ef¬ 
forts,  and  cooperation  in  comprehensive  nonproliferation  efforts.- 
This  new  set  of  strategic  and  security  factors  pertinent  to 
the  emerging  post-Cold  War  security  environment  will  eventually 
determine  the  security  perceptions,  interests,  and  strategies  of 
Russia  and  other  major  countries.  In  1992  and  beyond,  all  regional 
states  and  powers  without  exception  may  face  the  necessity  to  re¬ 
model  their  regional  policies  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  domestic 
economic  and  political  needs,  entirely  new  strategic  priorities,  and 
global  post-Cold  War  security  needs.  The  nature  of  existing  mili¬ 
tary-political  alliances  may  change. 


New  and  Old  Regional  Problems:  Russia’s  Role 


By  1992,  Russia’s  position  op  the  Pacific  was  better  than 
the  Soviet  Union’s  was  in  1985.  Relations  were  normalized  with 
China,  greater  confidence  was  achieved  in  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  were  estab¬ 
lished  with  South  Korea.  Dialogue  with  Tokyo  became  less  emo¬ 
tional  and  covered  a  wider  range  of  regional  and  international 
problems.  Before  the  final  act  of  disintegration  in  December  1991, 
the  USSR  was  admitted  to  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
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Conference  as  a  member.  In  September  1990.  US  naval  vessels 
visited  Vladivostok  after  the  units  of  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  had 
visited  San  Diego.  First  exchanges  took  place  between  top  Japan¬ 
ese  and  Russian  military  officials.  Tension  on  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  had  substantially  relaxed. 

There  have  been  some  negatives,  however.  By  the  end  of 
1991,  Russia's  economic  relations  with  the  Asia-Pacific  had  virtu¬ 
ally  collapsed:  the  storage  of  hard  currency,  and  delay  in  pay¬ 
ments  led  to  rapid  degradation  of  trade  links  with  ASEAN,  then 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  the  shortage  of  resources,  plus 
the  end  of  political  and  ideological  commitment,  led  to  a  rapid 
scaling  down  of  trade,  economic  relations,  and  economic  assis¬ 
tance  programs  with  Vietnam.  Mongolia.  North  Korea.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  (their  total  debt  to  Moscow  accumulated  over  the 
1970s  and  1980s  reached  US$35-40  billion  at  the  1989  exchange 
rate);  ^  two  main  trading  partners — Japan  and  Korea — were  fac¬ 
ing  continuous  problems  with  payments  and  many  companies 
had  to  stop  their  exports  to  Russia:  only  China  remained  a  rather 
stable  trading  partner;  the  former  opening  of  Vladivostok  was 
delayed  for  five-and-a-half  years  and  by  1992  there  was  no  bieak- 
through  in  economic  relations  with  economies  of  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific;  the  long-term  investment  program  designed  by  the  central 
government  up  to  the  year  2000  completely  failed;  recent  rapid 
domestic  developments,  like  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  commu¬ 
nist  party,  affected  Moscow's  relations  with  China  and  North 
Korea  while  the  territorial  dispute  with  Japan  is  still  pending; 
and  Russia  still  maintains  its  threatening  nuclear  posture  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  went  the  chance  for 
a  smooth  transition  to  a  new  regional  posture.  Moreover,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  other  major  powers,  Russia's  political  importance  in 
the  region  declined.  The  continuation  of  the  role  of  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  On  the  other  hand. 
Russia’s  regional  interests — political,  economic,  security — are 
largely  the  same  as  those  of  the  USSR.  The  breakup  of  the  USSR 
has  also  meant  the  disappearance  of  a  rationale  for  existing  secu¬ 
rity  alliances  led  by  the  United  States. 
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Relations  with  China 

Normalization  of  relations  with  China  was  a  success  of 
Moscow's  policy.  Both  Moscow  and  Beijing  sought  to  avi>id  the 
image  that  ideology  might  constitute  the  basis  of  normalization. 
They  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  a  new  alliance  was  neither  de¬ 
sirable  nor  possible.  The  perception  that  a  failure  of  reforms  in 
one  country  can  make  life  more  difficult  for  reformers  in  the 
neighboring  state  was  an  additional  incentive  for  cooperation  and 
mutual  help.  In  their  economic  relations.  Moscow  and  Beijing 
sought  to  capitalize  on  structural  complementarity  and  geographic 
proximity.  China  continues  to  need  industrial,  energy  producing, 
and  iianspuitation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing  products 
made  in  Russia.  China  s  need  for  hard  currency  and  its  ability  to 
export  consumer  and  agricultural  goods  to  Russia  encourages  it  to 
cooperate  with  Moscow  economically  and  to  develop  trade  links 
on  a  local  level. 

Russia  and  China  have  been  able  to  solve  their  security 
problems.-*  They  worked  out  a  border  agreement  and  participated 
in  the  settlement  in  Cambodia.  They  agreed  not  to  seek  "hege¬ 
mony  in  any  form  "  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  and  to  coordinate  re¬ 
ductions  in  their  military  forces  (the  very  first  development  of  this 
nature  in  the  East  Asia-Pacific  region).  They  signed  an  agreement 
on  the  eastern  (Russia)  .segment  of  the  border,  leaving  the  western 
one  (Central  Asian  republics)  for  the  future. 


Contacts  with  Taipei 


Taiwan  is  regarded  as  an  inalienable  part  of  China,  but 
Russian  companies  are  free  to  develop  economic  links  with  Taipei. 
Bilateral  trade  in  1990  doubled  over  the  previous  year's  level, 
reaching  US$119  million.  The  Moscow  based  Science  and  Industry 
Association  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Economic  and  Trade 
Promotion  Association  to  help  develop  trade  and  economic  links 
with  Taiwan.  In  1991  Taiwan  relaxed  visa  requirements  for  pur- 
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poses  other  than  business.  Taiwanese  universities  and  the  National 
Science  Council  have  expressed  interest  in  inviting  Russian  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars.  The  Taiwanese  business  community  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  access  to  potential  markets  as  well  as  to 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  some  advanced  technologies. 


Moscow  and  the  Korean  Peninsula 

Divided  Korea  has  long  been  a  major  obstacle  preventing 
Moscow  from  developing  nonconfrontational  relations  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  particularly  with  the  US  and  Japan.  There  was  a  time  of 
transition  toward  pragmatic  relations  for  both  Koreas  in  1990-91. 
Presidents  Gorbachev  and  Roh  met  three  times  in  less  than  two 
years.  There  were  no  similar  exchanges  between  Moscow  and 
North  Korea  during  that  time.  Changes  in  the  international  and 
regional  environment  forced  North  Korea  to  join  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  simultaneously  with  South  Korea,  to  proceed  with  their  high 
level  talks,  and  later  to  reach  a  nuclear-free-zone  agreement.  The 
situation  on  the  peninsula  has  become  more  stable  and  the  first 
joint  documents  were  signed.^  A  North-South  presidential  meet¬ 
ing  is  planned  for  1992. 

Political  relations  with  South  Korea  reached  their  high 
point  when  Mr.  Gorbachev  visited  Cheju  Island  in  April  1991.  In 
early  January  1991  Moscow  expressed  its  official  support  for  South 
Korean  membership  in  the  UN.  During  the  summit  meeting  in 
April,  Gorbachev  proposed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  partnership,  and  cooperation  similar  to  agreements  with  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Early  in  1991.  Soviet  authorities  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  over  the  1983  downing  of  South  Korean  Airlines 
KAL  007  airliner.  Political  relations  with  the  DPRK  became  more 
difficult  because  of  rapid  progress  in  the  Seoul-Moscow  talks  and 
because  of  alleged  DPRK  nuclear-weapons-related  activities. 
Moscow  halted  uranium  supplies  and  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy  and  urged  Pyongyang  to  open  its  nuclear  facilities 
to  international  inspection,  although  the  DPRK  officially  contin¬ 
ued  to  deny  that  it  ever  had  plans  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.'’ 
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Contrary  to  Russian  expectations,  their  policy  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  peninsula  did  not  produce  the  substantial  expansion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  contacts  with  South  Korea,  or  large  scale  economic  cooper¬ 
ation.  Political  and  economic  instability  were  mentioned  by  the 
South  Koreans  as  the  major  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government 
guarantees  against  losses  by  Korean  businessmen.  Among  the 
areas  of  interest  are  commercialization  of  advanced  technologies 
and  mineral  resources  development. 

At  least  a  dozen  conglomerates  in  1990-91  reached  initial 
technology  cooperation  agreements  with  Russian  firms  or  re¬ 
search  institutes.  The  Korean  Economic  Planning  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology  expect  the  commercialization 
of  48  Soviet  technologies  over  the  next  five  years. 

Economic  cooperation  with  DPRK  worsened  very  quickly 
after  the  transition  to  payments  in  convertible  currency  and  at 
world  prices.  This  decision  initiated  by  the  Soviet  side  immedi¬ 
ately  put  at  risk  the  stability  of  Soviet  supplies  of  oil,  coal,  equip¬ 
ment.  and  raw  materials.  According  to  preliminary  estimates, 
trade  turnover  between  the  two  countries  in  1991  was  about  2.5-30 
percent  of  its  1989  volume. 


Relations  with  Japan 

Moscow  proceeded  with  Gorbachevs  1991  visit  to  Tokyo 
with  few  illusions.  Little  flexibility  was  seen  on  either  side,  nor 
had  any  consensus  been  reached  within  either  country  about  how 
their  relationship  should  proceed.  It  became  clear  that  the  territo¬ 
rial  dispute  was  an  issue  of  domestic  politics  not  only  in  Japan  but 
also  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  for  the  first  time  since  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  in  1956,  the  Tokyo  meeting 
widened  the  agenda  beyond  the  territorial  dispute.  There  was  a 
new  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  put  their  bilateral 
problems  into  a  multilateral,  regional,  and  international  context. 

The  idea  that  a  realistic  settlement  can  be  achieved 
through  compromise  became  more  visible  on  both  sides.  Russian 
compromise  options  include:  (1)  a  two  stage  return  of  the  islands 
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and  economic  assistance  as  part  of  the  process;  (2)  a  phased 
turnover,  recognition  of  Japanese  sovereignty  over  the  four  is¬ 
lands,  their  nonmilitarization,  economic  assistance,  and  a  Sakhalin 
development  program;  (3)  the  proposal  to  solve  the  problem  on 
the  basis  of  the  1956  declaration;  (4)  permanent  residence  rights 
for  Russians,  assuring  their  legal  status  and  property  rights;  (5)  a 
joint  economic  zone  and  solution  through  economic  cooperation 
(some  Japanese  experts  have  advanced  similar  proposals).' 

Symbolic  progress  on  the  territorial  dispute  was  achieved. 
All  four  disputed  islands  were  named  in  the  joint  communique 
and  the  territorial  problem  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  th^  oorder 
delimitation  and  peace  treaty  processes.  Moscow  proposed  to  re¬ 
duce  its  military  forces  on  the  islands  and  the  two  sides  agreed  to 
encourage  economic  cooperation  and  to  facilitate  people-to-peo- 
ple  relations.  Japanese  citizens  were  allowed  to  visit  the  islands 
without  visas  (the  Japanese  government  later  made  a  similar  offer 
regarding  Russian  visits  to  Hokkaido).  In  the  joint  communique 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  "former  enemy"  clauses  in  the 
UN  charter  have  lost  their  meaning.’* 

Economic  relations  were  the  least  successful  part  of  the 
summit  in  Tokyo,  and  not  only  because  of  the  territorial  problem. 
All  the  proposals  made  by  Moscow  were  questionable  without 
government  support  of  private  companies  and  official  low-interest 
rate  loans.  According  to  a  JETRO  report,  there  were  only  33 
Japanese  joint  ventures  in  the  USSR  in  1990  (1.8%  of  the  total 
number,  with  0.5%  of  the  total  invested  capital). 

Only  6  out  of  107  major  Japanese  companies  said  during  a 
special  survey  conducted  by  Nikkei  that  they  would  not  extend 
economic  cooperation  as  long  as  the  territorial  dispute  and  other 
political  problems  remain  unresolved.’’  Their  concerns  were:  un¬ 
clear  ownership  rights  and  inadequate  legal  framework  for  foreign 
corporations;  lack  of  foreign  exchange;  and  inconvertible  cur¬ 
rency.  poor  infrastructure  and  transportation  system,  inadequate 
economic  regulations,  domestic  political  instability,  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  market  economy,  red  tape  in  decisionmaking,  and  un¬ 
clear  division  of  power  between  local  and  central  authorities. 
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Moscow's  approach  to  economic  relations  with  Japan 
remained  traditional.  Its  main  emphasis  was  on  large  and  capital 
intensive  projects,  like  joint  ventures  in  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  an  unreasonable  expectation  of  willingness  from 
leading  Japanese  companies  with  underestimation  of  the  potential 
for  cooperation  with  smaller  and  medium-sized  enterprises. 

Still,  some  developments  in  bilateral  economic  relations 
took  place.  Japan  proposed  cooperation  in  the  transfer  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  monetary  management  expertise  to  help  monetary  and 
currency  reforms.  Technological  and  economic  a.ssistance  to  help 
Soviet  reforms  was  considered  by  the  Japanese  Transport  Ministry 
mission  in  modernization  of  the  distribution  system,  transfer  of 
technology,  and  expertise  in  building  a  high-speed  train  network. 
The  .Ministry  of  Labor  agreed  to  provide  assistance  for  a  labor 
system  suitable  for  a  market-oriented  economy.  Daiwa  Securities 
Company  agreed  to  advise  on  organizing  capital  and  financial 
markets.  A  number  of  large  Japanese  manufacturing  and  trading 
companies  moved  in  with  sales  to  establish  service  bases.  There 
were  some  proposals  to  help  convert  some  advanced  and  recently 
declassified  industrial  technologies  for  commercial  use. 

Among  proposals  made  in  April  1991  were:  establishment 
of  a  joint  development  bank,  cooperation  in  the  conversion  of  the 
dcfen.se  industry,  production  of  consumer  goods,  modernization  of 
the  fishing  industry,  development  of  energy  resources  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  oil  refineries  and  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  industries; 
development  of  infrastructure,  transportation  systems,  and  tourist 
services:  technological  and  scientific  cooperation,  including  ura¬ 
nium  sales  and  transfers  of  enrichment  technologies. 

Russian  economic  overtures  toward  local  Japanese  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government.s  achieved  some  momentum.  Hokkaido.  Ni¬ 
igata.  Toyama,  and  other  prefectures  started  to  develop  their  own 
direct  links  with  Russian  cities  and  administrative  units  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  Far  East,  and  Siberia.  Niigta  Chuo  Bank  and  57  other 
companies  set  up  an  investment  promotion  company  to  invest  in 
Russia  Ear  Eastern  areas,  provide  consulting  and  information,  con¬ 
duct  market  research,  and  support  joint  business  activities. 
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On  Moscow’s  side  there  was  an  interest  in  addressing  se¬ 
curity  problems  in  the  multilateral  format  and  in  connection  with 
US  interests  in  the  North  Pacific.  A  trilateral  approach  for  confi¬ 
dence  building  in  the  region  was  proposed.  The  idea  of  a  direct  di¬ 
alogue  on  security  issues  with  Japan  was  also  advanced. 


Sources  of  Instability  and  Uncertainty 
in  the  Region 

Different  and  fluid  security  perceptions  have  always  been 
and  continue  to  be  a  problem  of  regional  relations.  The  image  of  the 
Soviet  Union — or  now  Russia — as  the  sole  immediate  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  rapidly  fading.  Defense  plan¬ 
ners  now  envision  scenarios  in  which  virtually  every  major  country 
of  the  region,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  United  Slates,  is 
a  potential  security  concern  or  threat.  South  Korean  defense  ana¬ 
lysts  no  longer  focus  exclusively  on  North  Korea,  for  example.  Rela¬ 
tionships  are  being  reassessed,  including  America’s  security  links 
with  China,  or  even  Japan  and  South  Korea.  Japan,  not  the  former 
USSR,  is  the  focus  of  power  calculations,  including  economic  rela¬ 
tions,  made  by  American  leaders.  Radical  changes  in  bilateral  politi¬ 
cal  relations  can  cause  substantial  frictions  and  economic  tension  can 
spill  over  into  political  and  security  arenas.  Historically  complicated 
relations  among  the  states  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  might  lead  to 
complications  in  the  regional  security  and  political  environment. 

The  diminishing  rationale  for  the  traditional  security  vi¬ 
sion  that  has  long  been  provided  by  the  United  States  means  that 
military-political  alliances  are  subject  to  less  predictability.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  present  relationship  with  Japan  and  Korea  may  well  change 
by  the  year  2000  or  even  1995.  The  picture  is  further  complicated 
by  the  growing  understanding  that  security  involves  more  than 
military  force.  Food  and  energy  security,  North-South  imbalances, 
refugee  and  mass  migration  problems,  the  proliferation  of 
weapons,  ethnic  and  border  conflicts — the  solution  of  these  and 
other  issues  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  nation-state. 
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Indeed,  the  security  of  the  region  depends,  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  manage 
their  economic  and  political  relations  in  the  post-Cold  War  envi¬ 
ronment  and  to  build  a  new  system  of  political  and  security  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  region.  There  are  some  other  areas  where  we  may  face 
greater  uncertainty  or  unpredictability  in  the  future: 

•  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  weapons  and  missile  tech¬ 
nology  proliferation  and  the  major  powers’  nuclear  strategy  and 
deployments: 

•  the  future  of  major  power  relations  and  their  security 
perceptions; 

•  advanced  technologies’  military  application  and  the  future 
of  conventional  ground,  naval,  and  air  power  in  national  defense; 

•  the  problems  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  including 
prospects  for  settlement  and  reunification; 

•  the  future  of  China,  and  the  PRC’s  relations  with  Hong 
Kong  and  Taipei; 

•  Moscow-Tokyo’s  territorial  dispute  and  the  future  of 
their  bilateral  relations; 

•  the  future  of  regional  economic  relations  and  economic 
institutions; 

•  extra-regional  factors  and  their  impact  on  regional  stability. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  opportunity  emerges  to 
change  regional  relations.  Russia  as  a  partner  provides  hope  for 
the  future  of  a  regional  relationship  with  greater  stability  in  the 
North  Pacific.  Current  changes  in  Russia  present  an  opportunity 
for  the  redefinition  of  security  strategies,  lowering  defense  spend¬ 
ing.  and  converting  military-industrial  complexes. 


Strategic  Build  Down  in  the  North  Pacific 


By  1992  many  elements  of  regional  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  already  had  lost  their  relevance.  All  US 
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nuclear  weapons  had  been  withdrawn  from  Korea.  President 
Bush  had  also  proposed  to  dismantle  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
including  sea-based  theater  nuclear  forces  in  the  North  Pacific. 
The  US  policy  of  “neither  confirm  nor  deny”  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  giving  the  "three  non-nuclear  principles"  policy  of  Japan 
new  meaning.  The  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  proposal  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  was  accepted.  US-ROK  Team  Spirit  e.xercises 
were  temporarily  postponed.  Nonproliferation  is  a  major  con¬ 
cern;  the  DPRKs  nuclear  program  might  cause  a  chain  reaction 
in  the  ROK  and  Japan  and  impact  China  s  future  nuclear  buildup 
and  other  nuclear  related  activities. 

The  security  standoff  with  US  forces  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific,  as  well  as  the  military  buildup  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  in  the 
1980s,  was  primarily  centered  on  Soviet  .sea-ba.sed  nuclear  strate¬ 
gic  forces  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Sea  of  Japan.  Bering  Sea.  and 
areas  close  to  the  Kamchatka  peninsula.'"  As  the  largest  nuclear 
power  in  Northeast  Asia,  Russia  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a 
cause  of  suspicion  and  security  concerns  for  other  stales.  Its 
nuclear  status  could  be  an  obstacle  to  bilateral  and  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  and  will  continue  to  affect  perceptions  of 
Moscow's  regional  policy. 

New  priorities  make  a  reassessment  of  nuclear  strategic 
posture  in  the  region  possible  and  desirable.  The  current  strategic 
and  political  situation  allows  Russia  to  dismantle  all  nuclear 
weapons  in  all  categories  in  the  Far  East  and  the  North  Pacific. 
The  concept  of  strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  US  has  lost  its  rel¬ 
evance  and  must  be  abandoned.  A  large  reduction  of  strategic 
forces  will  allow  Moscow  unilaterally  to  withdraw  tactical  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  from  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Far  East 
and  to  proceed  with  denuclearization  of  its  navy  and  naval  avia¬ 
tion.  Russia  can  afford  to  retain  only  one  strategic  submarine  fleet 
in  the  Barents  Sea.  This  step  alone  will  greatly  ease  the  security 
environment  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan." 

The  creation  of  the  North  Pacific  Nuclear  Weapon  Free 
Zone  will  enhance  the  nonproliferation  regime  in  Asia  and  will 
contribute  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  It  will  help  develop  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  security  in  East  Asia. 
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The  Northern  Territories  Dispute: 
A  Positive  Approach 


The  reduction  of  security-related  tension  in  the  Moscow- 
Washington  relationship  in  the  North  Pacific  and  its  denuclearization 
make  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  Northern  Territories.  This  dispute  has 
a  long  history  and  can  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  two  former  empires.  In  its  current  form  the  dispute  is  confined 
to  the  Habomai  archipelago  and  three  islands  (Shikotan,  Kunashir, 
Iturup)  northeast  of  Hokkaido.  The  dispute  is  a  direct  result  of  Soviet 
World  War  II  involvement  in  the  Far  Eastern  theater  in  August  1945, 
when  it  drove  Japanese  forces  from  Sakhalin  and  all  islands  between 
the  Kamchatka  peninsula  and  Hokkaido.  These  four  territories  had 
not  previously  been  under  Russian  control,  although  Moscow  has 
produced  historical  records  to  show  that  the  islands  were  first  ex¬ 
plored  and  populated  by  Russians. 

A  settlement  of  the  territorial  dispute  would  yield  tangi¬ 
ble  benefits  for  both  Russia  and  Japan.  It  would  set  the  stage  for 
Japanese  economic  involvement  that  is  essential  for  the  survival 
of  the  Yeltsin  administration  and  the  reforms  underway.  For 
Tokyo,  a  settlement  would  signal  a  more  creative  and  indepen¬ 
dent  stance  in  international  affairs  and  reduce  Japan's  need  for 
America’s  security  umbrella.  Yet  there  are  hurdles  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated  on  both  sides. 

Economic  and  domestic  political  conditions  in  Russia  pre¬ 
sent  formidable  obstacles.  The  government  cannot  ignore  public 
opinion,  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  27,000  Russian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  disputed  territories,  and  legitimate  security  concerns. 
Evacuation,  or  an  arrangement  under  which  Russian  nationals  re¬ 
mained  under  Tokyo's  administration,  would  create  problems. 
These  could  be  manageable,  relative  to  the  problems  that  might 
arise  should  anti-Japanese  sentiment  and  other  opposition  be  fo¬ 
mented  by  nationalistic  elements.  A  settlement  also  would  run  the 
risk  of  a  conflict  between  Moscow  and  the  Russian  Far  East,  in¬ 
cluding  the  encouragement  of  separatist  movements.  Finally,  there 
are  political  and  moral  dangers  associated  with  trading  territory 
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for  Japanese  economic  aid.  The  territorial  dispute  poi.sons  other¬ 
wise  positive  perspectives  in  both  Tokyo  and  Moscow.  It  is  time  to 
take  steps  toward  a  solution. 

First,  there  is  a  need  to  find  a  face-saving  formula 
based  on  compromise.  It  has  to  be  solid  enough  to  persuade 
not  only  politicians,  but  the  public  and  the  military  on  both 
sides.  A  compromise  based  on  the  return  of  two  smaller  is¬ 
lands  proposed  in  1956  by  Nikita  Khrushchev  probably  will 
not  work.  It  caused  the  a  in  the  Diet  and  then  was  torpedoed 
by  the  US  Department  of  State,  which  did  not  want  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  warned  that  Okinawa  may  remain  under  occupation 
indefinitely.  In  current  circumstances  the  return  to  the  1956 
formula  will  be  unacceptable  to  Tokyo  and.  regardless  of  the 
scale  of  concessions,  may  cause  domestic  political  complica¬ 
tions  for  present  leaders. 

Secondly,  any  formula  must  be  compatible  with  the  San 
Francisco  Peace  Treaty,  under  which  Japan  abandoned  its  rights 
and  claim  on  the  two  bigger  islands.  Kunashir  and  Iturup  were 
recognized  by  the  treaty  as  a  part  of  the  Kuril  chain.  Since  the  re¬ 
vision  of  this  treaty  is  unlikely,  the  proper  legal  foundations  have 
to  be  found  to  facilitate  a  compromise. 

Third,  the  formula  has  to  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
avoid  its  revision  by  future  generations  of  leaders  and  politicians. 
During  137  years  of  formal  agreements  only  one  fShimoda  Treaty. 
1855)  was  renegotiated  peacefully.  In  1875  Japan  exchanged  its 
rights  over  Sakhalin  (the  island  was  in  common  possession  for 
twenty  years)  for  control  over  the  whole  Kuril  chain.  Just  three 
decades  later  this  treaty  was  undermined  and.  after  the  use  of 
force,  a  new  agreement  allowed  Tokyo  to  capture  the  southern 
part  of  Sakhalin.  Fifteen  years  later  Japan  advanced  to  northern 
Sakhalin  and  it  remained  under  Japanese  control  until  1925. 
Stalin's  revenge  came  in  1945. 

Fourth,  a  fair  solution  requires  the  constructive  involve¬ 
ment  of  a  “third  party."  Theodore  Roosevelt  won  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  good  offices  in  1905,  when  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
recognized  Tokyo’s  rights  over  the  conquered  half  of  Sakhalin. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  almost  did  the  same  thing  in  1945  in  Yalta. 
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but  in  Moscow’s  favor  since  it  was  in  US  interests  to  involve  Russ¬ 
ian  troops  in  the  Far  Eastern  theater  to  save  American  lives.  Joint 
efforts  have  been  made  by  Russia,  the  United  States  and  Japan  to 
alter  the  security  environment  in  the  North  Pacific.  This  will  even¬ 
tually  allow  Russia  to  be  treated  as  a  partner.  This  also  places  the 
territorial  dispute  in  the  broader  context  of  developing  a  new  and 
long-term  relationship. 

Finally,  the  involvement  of  the  United  Nations  could 
provide  grounds  for  the  solution  of  the  dispute.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  positive  approach  to  conflict  resolution,  which 
counts  all  possible  concerns  and  complications:  political,  legal 
and  humanitarian.'-  It  represents  a  significant  change  and  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional  “zero-sum”  game  approach  to 
Russian-Japanese  relations. 

More  important,  such  an  approach  goes  beyond  bilat¬ 
eral  relations  and.  if  implemented,  can  set  a  model  for  other 
dispute  resolutions.  A  solution  through  the  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations  may  provide  both  prestige  and  independent  fi¬ 
nancial  foundations  for  its  growing  international  peacekeeping 
efforts.  In  addition  to  public  and  political  consensus  both  in 
Russia  and  Japan,  an  invitation  for  the  United  Nations  to  play 
a  role  in  the  Northern  Territories  settlement  will  send  an  im¬ 
portant  signal  to  the  international  community.  It  will  mobilize 
international  attention  to  Japan’s  and  Russia's  interest  to  play 
their  roles  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Indi¬ 
rectly  it  might  help  Japan  to  become  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council. 

The  solutions  may  include; 

•  demilitarization  of  the  disputed  islands; 

•  radical  cuts  in  nuclear  weapons  in  the  whole  of  the 
North  Pacific  and  Russian  Far  East  with  the  intention  to  move  to¬ 
ward  a  region-wide  Nuclear- Weapon-Free  Zone; 

•  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  territories  to  UN  administration; 

•  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia; 

•  eventual  incorporation  of  Russia  into  the  North  Pacific 
multilateral  and  non-confrontational  security  structure. 
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Multilateral  Political  and  Security  Relations 
in  the  North  Pacific 


Political  leintcgration  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  North 
Pacific  will  require  cooperation  and  readjustments  in  defense  pos¬ 
tures  and  military  doctrines.  Unilateral  Russian  nuclear  weapons 
and  related  force  cuts  in  the  Pacific  might  initiate  the  creation  of  a 
North  Pacific  Nuclear- Weapon-Free  Zone  (NWFZ).  covering  the 
territory  of  the  Russian  Far  East.  In  combination  with  the  NWFZ 
on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  South  Pacific  NFZ.  it  could  cre¬ 
ate  a  momentum  for  similar  moves  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Indian  subcontinent.  A  nuclear-free  North  Pacific 
could  facilitate  improvement  of  Russian-Japanese  relations.  De¬ 
creased  military  tension  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan  will  eventually  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  territorial  dispute. 

These  developments  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  lower  Amer¬ 
ican  military  profile  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  will  require 
major  rearrangements  in  the  field  of  security.  Multilateral  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  future  can  substitute  for  existing  security  alliances. v 

An  important  precondition  for  the  nonconventional  secu¬ 
rity  environment  could  be  nonconfrontational  regional  relations. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  change  the  ori¬ 
entation  and  substance  of  the  US-Japan  security  alliance,  to  find  a 
new  rationale  for  this  bilateral  alliance,  and  to  enhance  global  US- 
Japanese  leadership.  US-South  Korea  security  relations  can  bene¬ 
fit  also  if  they  become  a  part  of  a  wider  regional  security  structure. 

The  role  of  multilateral  and  preemptive  measures  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  security  threats  may  constitute  a  major  element  of  the 
new,  nonconventional  approach  to  the  concept  of  regional  security 
based  on:  (1)  a  "positive  influence."  rather  than  deterrence,  as  an 
instrument  of  achieving  required  changes;  (2)  collective  demilita¬ 
rization  efforts  led  by  the  US  and  Japan  as  a  new  rationale  for 
their  "global  partnership"  and  security  relations  directed  at  the 
large  scale  transfer  of  resources  from  defense  to  the  civilian  sec¬ 
tor;  (3)  regional  security  based  on  collective,  nonexclusive  and 
multilateral  efforts;  (4)  a  new  approach  and  multilateral  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  problem  of  the  reunification  of  Korea;  and  (5)  joint 
efforts  to  encourage  United  Nations  involvement  in  regional  polit¬ 
ical  and  security  relations. 


US  Foreign  Policy  Priorities 

The  concentration  on  current  economic  problems  and  elec¬ 
tion  strategy  in  1992  can  potentially  lead  to  a  substantial  delay  in 
developing  US  long-term  strategy  in  the  region  and  complicate  the 
existing  situation.'^  The  Bush  administration  s  foreign  policy  focus  is 
not  on  Asia-Pacific  affairs,  and  as  President  Bush's  visit  to  Japan 
demonstrated,  certainly  not  on  a  new  US-Japan  global  partnership 
or  major  changes  in  regional  relations  beyond  the  Told  War.  Al¬ 
though  the  growing  importance  of  trade  and  economic  relations 
with  East  Asia  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  White  House.  Penta¬ 
gon.  Department  of  State,  and  other  federal  agencies,  the  need  for 
a  positive  linkage  between  US  economic  policy  and  its  security-po¬ 
litical  presence  in  the  region  is  not  on  the  election  agenda. 

It  is  likely,  under  present  circumstances,  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  Europe.  Middle  East  policy,  and  probably  the  problems 
of  dealing  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  dominate  the  foreign 
policy  vocabulary  during  the  election  campaign.  China  could  be  a 
focus  of  political  attention  in  East  Asia,  surpassing  Japan  as  an 
issue  of  priority.  US  relations  with  Tokyo  could  be  limited  to  the 
existing  economic  imbalances  and  recent  emotional  upheavals, 
not  to  long-term  strategic  prospects. 

For  Russia  this  creates  another  round  of  uncertainties  in 
its  regional  policy,  defense  posture,  and  even  economic  reforms. 
Although  the  nature  of  Moscow’s  security  and  political  relations 
with  Japan  is  still  predominantly  regional,  the  development  of 
full-scale  economic  cooperation  with  Tokyo  is  becoming  a 
strategic  priority  for  Russia.  Without  the  involvement  of  the  US. 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  ail  remaining  difficulties  between  Russia 
and  Japan  will  be  resolved  quickly  enough  to  help  domestic 
economic  and  political  stabilization  in  Russia.  And  it  is  more 
than  unlikely  that  Washington's  policy  toward  Japan  can  incor- 
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porale  the  interests  of  Moscow,  since  even  America's  own  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  region  are  quite  distorted  or  largely  ignored.'’ 


The  Crisis  in  US-Japan  Relations 


More  than  anything  else,  US-Japan  relations  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  international,  environmental,  political,  security,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  region.  This  area  needs  permanent  atten¬ 
tion,  new  approaches,  political  leadership,  and  imagination  on 
both  sides.  There  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  cooperation  for 
the  restructuring  of  the  post-Cold  War  world  and.  at  the  same 
time,  a  growing  danger  of  conflict,  if  Washington  continues  to 
"keep  Tokyo  a  political,  ideological,  and  strategic  colony  of  the 
United  States.” 

Declining  American  economic  competitiveness  and  do¬ 
mestic  and  bilateral  economic  frictions  with  its  trading  partners 
lead  to  domestic  political  debates  that  can  directly  affect  US  long¬ 
term  relations  with  the  North  Pacific.  The  resources  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  competitiveness  can  be  provided  only  through  cuts  in  the 
US  defense  budget  and,  therefore,  in  Washington's  international 
security  obligations.  The  dilemma  is  that  with  such  changes  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  contain  both  emotions  and  regional  economic 
conflicts  without  a  common  security  blanket,  which  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Growth  of  the  East  Asian  economies  is  seen  as  a  threat  to 
jobs  and  national  interests  by  some  influential  people  in  America. 
Long  term  implications  include  the  formation  of  a  closed  regional 
economic  grouping  in  Asia.  America  policy  should  seek  to  avert 
this  possibility  primarily  through  economic  and  security  readjust¬ 
ment,  not  political  pressure.'^ 

The  current  trends  in  US  policy  toward  Japan  and  Asia- 
Pacific  may  influence  the  domestic  discussion  on  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  of  Japan  and  might  lead  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  close  security  relationship.  Independent  defense  efforts  and 
growing  nationalism  on  both  ends  of  the  Pacific  could  be  the 
worst  case  scenario  for  Russian  interests. 
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The  Crisis  in  Russia 

The  collapse  of  the  Eastern  bloc,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
and — most  surprising — the  peaceful  end  of  the  century  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  Russian  history  have  not  been  accompanied  by  vision  and 
decisiveness  in  the  West.  Help  is  needed  to  institute  a  new  and  fair 
world  order  aimed  at  preventing  aggression,  shifting  resources 
from  militarization  to  human  self-improvement  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  pursuing  a  development  path  globally  that  the  bios¬ 
phere  can  withstand.  The  way  the  former  opponents  of  Russia  deal 
with  its  current  crisis,  sharply  aggravated  as  a  result  of  market- 
oriented  reforms,  probably  is  a  reflection  of  the  current  conceptual 
paralysis  in  global  thinking,  lack  of  practicality,  vision,  and  political 
will  in  both  national  and  international  affairs. 

Almost  like  Europe  after  World  War  II  when  the  most  se¬ 
rious  devastation  was  not  physical  but  economic,  external  help  is 
critically  needed  in  Russia  to  build  not  only  market  infrastructure, 
but  free  political  and  social  institutions  that  never  existed  before. 
Comprehensive  external  involvement  is  needed  to  overcome  pov¬ 
erty,  desperation,  hunger,  and  chaos  as  well  as  the  crisis  of  morale 
and  identity  caused  by  recent  changes.'® 

One  possible  alternative  could  be  the  continuing  disinte¬ 
gration  of  Russia’s  society  and  economy,  if  not  the  country  itself, 
including  the  danger  of  cessation  of  the  Russian  Far  East.  Military 
conflicts  among  independent  states  within  the  former  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics  are  possible,  caused  by  militant  nationalism,  incidents  in¬ 
volving  nuclear  weapons  and  power  stations,  or  various  scenarios 
of  proliferation  that  can  affect  the  North  Pacific  and  Russia’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  neighboring  countries. 


Moscow’s  Strategic  Options  and  Priorities 
in  the  1990s  and  Beyond 


Economic  recovery  and  modernization  are  perceived  to  be 
Russia’s  main  priorities  for  the  next  several  decades.  It  must  seek 
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to  maintain  an  external  environment  conducive  to  programs  ot 
economic  reform  and  social  development.  In  comparison  with  the 
changes  in  national  long-term  interests  and  priorities,  the  changes 
in  Russian  Far  Eastern  goals  are  more  dramatic.  From  being  al¬ 
most  a  completely  closed  area  for  contacts  with  the  outside  world, 
the  Far  Eastern  provinces  are  struggling  for  economic  openings 
and  greater  independence  in  decisionmaking.  This  movement  is 
still  complicated  by  strong  interdependent  but  asymmetrical  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  with  other  major  economic  regions  of  Russia. 

In  terms  of  economic  interests,  sources  of  investments, 
and  market  opportunities,  the  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion  goes  far  beyond  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Far  East.  The  ge¬ 
ographical  position  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific,  natural  resources, 
and  comparative  labor  cost  advantages  make  it  possible  to  develop 
economic,  trade,  and  technological  cooperation  with  Japan.  China, 
the  two  Koreas.  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Taiwan. 

It  is  not  only  economic  development  or  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  neighbors  that  Russia  has  to  seek  in  the  region.  In  the 
1990s,  having  abandoned  socialism  and  ideological  and  security 
confrontation  with  the  West.  Russia  might  find  its  new  real  iden¬ 
tity  in  the  existing  division  between  North  and  South,  between  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  democracies  and  developing  societies.  It  must 
find  a  new  post-Cold  War  identity  in  this  geostrategic  realm  also. 
Sweeping  changes  in  the  economies  of  East  Asia  create  challenges 
even  for  the  most  advanced  Western  countries.  For  Russia  it  is  not 
just  a  problem  of  economic  adjustments.  In  terms  of  population. 
Russia  is  the  smallest  and  weakest  nation  bordering  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  is  facing  dramatic  changes  in  its  geostrategic  environment. 
It  faces  not  only  the  challenge  of  being  the  less  developed  part  of 
Europe,  but  a  relatively  backward  part  of  East  Asia.  This  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  not  only  because  the  socialist  model  failed,  but  be¬ 
cause  East  Asian  capitalism  proved  to  be  far  more  dynamic,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  competitive — even  in  comparison  with  economic 
systems  in  Europe  or  North  America. 

In  comparison  with  Canada,  Australia,  or  the  United 
States  (with  their  established  socioeconomic  and  political  founda¬ 
tions)  Russia  has  to  plan  in  the  long  term.  It  must  make  a  careful 
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assessment  and  choose  a  model  for  its  development;  it  must  eval¬ 
uate  different  experiences  with  capitalist  production  systems, 
societal  organizations,  and  the  role  of  government  in  the  mod¬ 
ernization  process.  In  this  context,  the  new  generation  of  Russian 
politicians  cannot  ignore  the  experience  of  newly  industrialized 
East  Asia’s  economies  that  can  offer  partners  in  business,  sources 
of  large  scale  capital  investment,  modern  industrial  technology, 
and  new  managerial  expertise.  For  Russia  the  question  of  devel¬ 
oping  closer  relations  with  the  countries  of  East  Asia  is  not  just  a 
problem  of  technical,  political,  or  economic  presence.  It  is  also  a 
problem  of  entirely  new  strategic  thinking  and  new  priorities 
both  in  Russian  foreign  policy  and  its  defense  posture.''' 
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bachev's  Visit  to  Japan  (April  1991);  Achievements  and  Disappointments  " 
published  in  Sichibttnken  Newsletter.  No.  10.  September  1991.  pp.  1-5. 

9.  Japan  Economic  Journal.  13  April  1991.  p.  4. 

10.  For  the  first  time  in  English  language  sources,  to  the  best  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  Japanese  assessments  were  published  in  late  1991:  Ya¬ 
suhide  Yamanouchi.  "Japan's  Security  Policy  and  Arms  Control  in  North 
East  Asia,"  HGP  Policy  Paper  60E.  October  1991,  and  Shigeki 
Nishimura,  “Transformation  of  the  US-Japan  Defense  Posture:  The  New 
Soviet  Challenge,"  IIGP  Policy  Paper  65E.  October  1991. 

The  problems  of  US-Soviet  strategic  confrontation  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  its  impact  on  Japan's  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  an¬ 
alyzed  by  Japanese  diplomat  Ukeru  Magosaki  in  his  unpublished  paper 
"The  Changing  Strategic  Importance  of  the  Far  East;  A  New  Role  for 
Japan,”  Center  for  International  Affairs.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
June  1986. 
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II.  Yashuhide  N  piiuioijchi  says  in  his  paper:  "Arms  reducfions  in 
North  East  Asia  is  a  ,  o  sihilit\  onlv  under  the  following  extremelv  hypo¬ 
thetical  condition:  that  a  major  bretikihrough  in  S'lARE-H  leads  to  the 
downplaying  of  nuclear  strategy  to  the  degree  that  the  deployment  of 
SSBNs  is  limited,  for  example,  to  the  North  of  the  Barents  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean  ice  cap.  ar.d  the  Soviet  Union  abandons  its  bastion  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Onl\  under  this  condition  would  the  Soviet  Union  be  willing  to 
risk  negotiations  of  conventional  arms  reduction."  Op,  cit.,  p  d. 

Shigeki  Nishimura  writes:  "  Today,  the  imnn  hate  Soviet  threat 
to  the  V\est  has  disappeared.  But  although  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
Soviet  militarv  doctrine,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  Soviet 
niiiitarv  strategv  with  respect  to  E'ar  East  waters,  or  in  effective  slrengih- 
eiiino  of  the  Soviet  Union's  militarv  forces  in  that  area.  \nd  there  is  un- 
likelv  to  be  anv  change  in  this  situation  so  long  as  the  So'  I  Unitin  con¬ 
tinues  to  deploy  SSBNs  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  In  consequence,  during 
the  UWds  there  will  be  absolutely  no  change  in  the  importance  ot  main¬ 
taining  the  US-.lapan  joint  deterrent  strategy  directed  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  "  Instead  of  taking  the  situation  of  the  Soviet  strtitegic  forces  de- 
plovnient  in  the  Sea  ot  Okhotsk  as  an  established  fact  indifferent  to  the 
threat  to  .lapaii's  national  security,  "a  double-track  approach  should  be 
fi'llowed:  pursuing  the  neutrali/ation  of  Soviet  strategv.  while  at  the  same 
time  conducting  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  deployments 
of  Soviet  SSB.Ns."  Op.  cit..  p.  IS. 

I  2.  The  idea  of  finding  a  cooperative  and  innovative  approach  to  the  so¬ 
lution  ot  the  dispute  over  the  Northern  Eerritones  was  explored  in  some 
recent  publications;  V  ladimir  Ivanov.  ■'The  Dynamic  Triangle."  I Iw  I m 
l-.ayh'Di  Iaciii-iiiih  Hcvicw.  14  November  IW|,  p.  2.S;  Fumio  Kodama. 
"Northetn  Isles  Ideal  for  loint  Fusion  Research  Lab."  I  he  Sikkci 
Wccklw  11  January  U>‘)2.  p.b.  Motoo  Shiina.  "Where  Japan  Can  Help.  " 
I  he  kill  Itnient  k.itiiuiniu  Riinu.  b  1  ebruarv  Idd2.  p  1,'s. 
l.v  These  problems  aie  examined  by:  IVter  Bolomka.  "  lowards  a  Pacific 
House."  Sun  11 1.7  Vdl.  .'2.  No  2.  March  April  I'Wl,  pp.  P 7  IS2:  Edward  .V 
Koloil/ie|.  '  The  Multilaterali/ation  of  Regional  Securitv  in  Southeast  and 
Northeast  .Asia:  The  Role  of  the  Soviet  Union, "  Program  in  .Arms  Control. 
Disarmament,  and  International  Security.  University  ot  Illinois.  I  rbana- 
(  hampaign;  /’uukh  Sciwiiv  Cumuiiiin  /’crv/x'iv/i  cv  on  ruiifu  .Sen 

niv  mill  ihc  2hl  (  cn/inv,  ed.  by  Mary  E.  (ioldie  and  Douglas  ,A  Ross,  The 
(  .inadian  (  "enter  lor  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament,  .-VugusI  IWl 
14  When  the  Marshall  Plan  was  dratted  the  idea  vvas  to  "  direct  US 
toreign  poliev  not  against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger. 
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poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos,"  as  Peter  C.  Goldmark.  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  recalled  in  his  speech  at  the  Third  Annual 
Convocation  on  the  United  States  and  Developing  Cr)untries.  'Relhink- 
ing  North-South  Relations;  Unconventional  Wisdom  for  A  New  World 
Order."  published  in  the  Conference  Report  US  Foreign  Policy  and  De¬ 
veloping  Countries,  Discourse  and  Data  Iddl.  ed.  by  Rosemary  Philips. 
Overseas  Development  Council,  Washington.  DC.  IWl,  pp.  2.'f-24. 

15.  Ronald  Morse  in  his  article  published  in  Foresight.  January  1W2  (in 

Japanese),  said  that  the  "American  political  system  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  business-government  cooperation,  something  Japan's  system  empha¬ 
sizes _ Because  the  Japanese  leadership  is  afraid  to  craft  an  ahci  native 

policy  framework  to  that  presented  by  Americans.  Bush  and  his  advisers 
can  assume  that  Japan  has  no  choice  but  to  accommodate  to  their  better 
articulated  and  more  logically  presented  demands. . . .  And  while  some 
Japanese  may  think  passive  compliance  is  the  most  appropriate  strategy 
for  Japan  in  its  dealings  with  America,  the  result  prove  different))." 

16.  Ronald  Morse,  op.  cit.,  p.  5  (English  translation),  see  also:  Kutsuhiro 
Utada.  "On  Globalism  and  Symbiosis.  A  Business  Leader  Advocates  an 
Alternative  to  Ruthless  Competition."  in  Japan  Today.  December  1991. 
No.  3.  pp.  2-5. 

17.  Peter  Polomka  says:  "Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  outcome  for  the 
region  would  be  to  miss  opportunities  to  move  beyond  the  way  of  think¬ 
ing  which  evolved  during  the  Cold  War.  with  its  origins  in  a  Eurocentric, 
bipolar  approach  to  East  Asia.  A  key  aspect  of  such  thinking  is  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  strategy  based  upon  the  continuation  of  a  divided  K-  .ea  and 
development  of  Japanese-Republic  of  Korea-US  security  co-operation, 
which  would  move  both  Japan  and  ROK  towards  regional  security  roles 
in  support  of  US  forces. . . .  But  the  US  has  not  welcomed  ideas  for  multi¬ 
lateral  exchanges  on  regional  security,  especially  anything  which  could 
lead  to  a  new  structure."'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  181.  173.  See  also:  Statement  by 
Richard  H.  Solomon.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Bureau  of  East  Asia 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  "Promoting  US  Interests  and  Ideals  in  East  Asia: 
Meeting  the  Challenges  of  the  Post-Cold  World."  17  May  1991. 

18.  US  Foreign  Policy  and  Developing  Countries,  op.  cit.,  p.  23-24. 

19.  A  radical  reassessment  of  Russia's  defense  posture  and  nuclear 
strategic  build  down  in  the  North  Pacific,  including  the  proposal  to  make 
it  free  from  all  nuclear  weapons,  tactical  and  strategic,  has  to  be  designed 
largely  as  a  unilateral  measure,  not  as  a  bilateral  process,  which  the 
American  defense  establishment  would  probably  welcome  simplv  be¬ 
cause  of  domestic  US  strains  caused  bv  defense  budget  reductions  and 
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cuts  in  forces  levels.  The  US  SLBMs  deployed  in  the  Pacific  might  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  as  well. 

Current  discussion  going  on  in  the  US  defense  community  on 
the  future  of  nuclear  weapons,  especially  sea-based  forces,  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  publications  in  Straiegic  Review.  Vol.  19.  Summer 
1991,  No.  3,  "Naval  Nuclear  Arms  Reduction.  Fixing  the  US  Navy's 
Achilles'  Heel"  by  Commander  Brendan  J.  O'Donnell.  USN,  and  also 
Vol.  19,  Fall  1991,  No.  4,  "A  Focus  on  th?  Future  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 


5.  Japan’s  Changing  Defense  Policy 

James  E.  Auer 

Us-JAPAN  DEFENSE  RELATIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
called  the  unknown  success  story  of  the  1980s,  according  to  Dr. 
Karl  D.  Jackson,  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  to  US 
Vice  President  Quayle.  His  point  is  a  very  valid  one. 

US-Japan  Defense  Relations  in  the  1980s 

As  the  Special  Assistant  for  Japan  in  the  Office  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
during  most  of  the  1980s,  I  received  similar  sets  of  phone  calls  or 
office  visits  from  the  defense  correspondents  of  most  Japanese 
newspapers  represented  in  Washington  twice  a  year,  just  before 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  nearly  annual  visit  to  Japan  and  prior 
to  the  Japanese  Defense  Minister’s  yearly  trip  to  Washington.' 

My  callers  and  visitors  were  always  polite  and  frequently 
indirect,  but  invariably  what  they  really  wanted  to  know  was  what 
was  the  biggest  problem  in  US-Japan  defense  ties  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  "pressuring”  his  Japanese  counterpart  to  solve. 
Frequently  they  asked  how  much  larger  a  burden  would  the 
United  States  be  "demanding”  that  Japan  carry. 

The  American  press  corps  knew  better.  They  never  called 
and  rarely  wrote  a  story  that  was  long  or  appeared  anywhere  near 
the  front  page  on  a  US-Japan  defense  chiefs'  meeting.  US-Japan 
defense  news  did  not  contain  near  the  acrimony  or  controversy  of 
US-Japan  trade  relations,  and  thus  in  the  United  States  was  not 
considered  to  be  “news"  at  all. 


Dr.  James  E.  Auer  is  at  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he  is  the  Director  of 
the  Center  for  US-Japan  Studies  and  Cooperation;  Co-Director  of  the  US- 
Japan  Center  for  Technology  Management;  and  Research  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy  at  V'anderbilfs  George  Peabody  College.  Previously  he  served  as 
Special  Assistant  for  Japan  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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My  response  to  the  Japanese  correspondents  usually  could 
have  been  played  from  a  tape  recorder;  “US-Japan  defense  ties  are 
basically  positive  and  sound.  Both  countries  face  a  common  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Pacific  which,  if  anything,  is  more 
proximate  and,  therefore  more  threatening,  to  Japan  than  to  the 
United  States.  US-Japan  defense  cooperation  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  deterring  the  Soviets  from  translating  their  military  might 
into  political  or  economic  advantage  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  some 
issues  of  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  de¬ 
fense  matters,  but  most  of  these  are  being  handled  satisfactorily  at 
the  subministerial  level  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Minister  will  spend  most  of  their  time  discussing  how  to  make  US- 
Japan  cooperation  vis-a-vis  the  common  threat  even  more  effec¬ 
tive.  I  sincerely  believe  the  American  and  Japanese  public  can  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  effectiveness  of  their  defense  cooperation.  I  hope  you 
will  report  this  as  a  very  positive  story." 

The  looks  of  disappointment  1  frequently  saw  betrayed 
the  polite  thanks  I  received  from  my  interlocutors.  Some  of  the 
Japanese  journalists  even  occasionally  agreed  with  me  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  both  countries  that  defense  ties  were  so  effective.  But  a 
few  honest  ones  admitted  that  this  story  was  not  the  kind  of 
"news”  about  which  their  editors  would  be  very  excited. 

In  dollar  terms  Japan's  defense  budget  became  nearly 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  all  countries  other  than  the  US 
and  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  late  1980s.  Critics  rightly  point  out 
that  if  purchasing  power  parity  factors  are  considered,  Japan's 
ranking  would  not  be  so  high.  But  the  point  is  not  the  statistical 
trivia  of  the  ranking  of  Japan  as  the  first,  second,  or  third  largest 
military  non-superpower.  What  is  not  trivial  is  that  Japan,  in  1981, 
committed  to  a  division  of  defense  responsibilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  decade  increased  its  air 
defense  and  antisubmarine  capability  significantly  so  as  to  make 
its  goal  a  near  reality. 

Japan  could  not  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  provide  for  the 
autonomous  defense  of  its  territory  or  its  sea-lanes  to  1,000  miles, 
but  Japan’s  air  defense  and  antisubmarine  network  provided  an 
awesome  complement  to  US  Pacific  Forces.  Together  American 
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and  Japanese  defense  prowess  effectively  complicated  Soviet  Pa¬ 
cific  military  planning,  the  essence  of  deterrence.  1  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  specter  of  increased  military  cooperation — including 
the  prospect  of  defense  technological  cooperation  offered  by 
Japan  in  1983 — between  the  two  largest  economic  powers  of  the 
world  in  the  198()s  helped  convince  Messrs.  Gorbachev  and  She¬ 
vardnadze  of  the  need  for  radical  change  in  Soviet  policy. 

Japan’s  increasing  defense  strength  was  acceptable  in  most 
of  Asia  because  the  US  carried  the  lion's  share  and  together  the 
US  and  Japanese  strength  brought  regional  stability.  Japan  s  efforts 
were  acceptable  domestically  for  the  same  reasons,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  were  accomplished  without  compromising  the  popular 
taboo  against  overseas  deployment  of  Japan’s  Self-Defense  Forces 
(JSDF).  Due  to  the  geographical  accident  that  one  could  scarcely 
design  a  more  strategically  located  defense  barrier  vis-a-vis  the  So¬ 
viet  Pacific  coast  than  the  Japanese  archipelago,  the  modern  F-15s. 
P3Cs,  and  missile  destroyer  type  vessels  which  Japan  was  building 
and  deploying  around  the  home  islands  in  t!ie  1980s  were  all  im¬ 
pacting  directly  on  virtually  the  entire  Soviet  Pacific  arsenal  with¬ 
out  operating  far  beyond  Japan’s  territorial  airspace  and  waters. 

In  the  1980s  Japan's  defense  capability  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly.  But,  because  it  came  as  a  part  of  a  mission  sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  there  was  also  no  major  complaint 
from  any  Asian  country,  other  than  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
occasionally,  later  in  the  decade,  from  China,  the  latter  for  reasons 
that  were  more  likely  economic  or  political  rather  than  for  secu¬ 
rity  reasons.  Indeed,  a  number  of  Southeast  Asian  leaders  publicly 
or  privately  endorsed  Japan’s  sharing  of  the  defense  burden  with 
the  United  States  in  a  very  positive  manner.  Japan  had  developed 
an  effective  air  defense  and  antisubmarine  shield  surrounding 
Vladivostok,  but  US  Pacific  air  and  naval  forces  were  the  sword. 


Japan  Searches  for  a  Post-Cold  War  Mission 


The  events  of  late  1989  and  the  early  199()s  were  as  posi¬ 
tively  received  in  Japan  as  they  were  in  the  rest  of  the  non-  com- 
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munist  world.  But  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  promise  of 
large-scale  arms  reductions  by  the  United  Slates  and  the  USSR 
caused  some  confusion  in  Japan. 

Japanese  defense  experts,  particularly  knowledgeable 
government  officials  in  the  Defense  Agency  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  knew  that  the  Soviet  threat  had  yet  to  decline  in 
the  Pacific.  Furthermore,  they  understood  that  Japan  s  buildup,  as 
significant  as  it  was  in  the  198()s.  was  still  incomplete,  even  to 
reach  the  level  of  capability  spelled  out  in  the  1976  National  De¬ 
fense  Program  Outline,  the  level  which  Japan  was  supposed  to 
maintain  as  minimum  force  levels  in  peacetime. 

But  others  in  Japanese  society,  such  as  some  in  the  media 
and  in  politics,  questioned  the  need  for  continued  Japanese  ef¬ 
forts,  given  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  decreasing  their  efforts.  Japan,  they  argued,  should  not 
miss  the  boat. 

In  June  1990  the  since  deceased  Shintaro  Abe.  Foreign 
Minister  and  Secretary  General  of  Japan  s  ruling  Liberal  Democ¬ 
ratic  Party  (LDP)  during  much  of  the  1980s,  visited  Washington 
and  together  with  Secretary  Cheney  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
celebrated  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  US-Japan  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security.  Both  governments  pledged  their  strong 
adherence  to  the  treaty,  but  Japan  faced  the  problem  of  how  to 
explain  the  rationale  for  the  alliance  with  the  potential  demise  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  Explaining  the  need  to  maintain,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  increase,  forces  for  stability  was  seen  as  more  difficult  than 
when  faced  with  proximate  Soviet  forces.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  Japan's  case,  given  its  continuing  adherence  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  minimum  self-defense  and  nonoverseas  deployment  of  the 
Self-Defense  Forces. 


The  Persian  Gulf  War 

Discussion  of  J.apan's  defense  role  in  the  post-Cold  War 
world  was  still  ongoing  when  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  on 
2  August  1990.  Unfortunately  for  Japan,  prior  notification  was  not 
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provided  and,  despite  the  great  increase  in  capability  and  some  im¬ 
provements  in  national  crisis  management  mechanisms  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  1980s,  Japan  proved  to  be  very  poorly  prepared. 

During  the  mid-1980s,  the  name  of  Japan's  National  De¬ 
fense  Council  was  changed  to  the  National  Security  Council,  and  a 
revised  Secretariat,  designed  to  provide  more  effective  crisis  man¬ 
agement,  was  inaugurated.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  had  used  this 
process  in  1987  in  an  attempt  to  dispatch  Japanese  minesweepers 
or  coast  guard  cutters  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  search  for  mines 
seeded  by  Iran  along  commercial  shipping  lanes.  Although  re¬ 
buffed  by  political  opposition  within  his  own  Cabinet  and  too  near 
the  end  of  his  five  years  as  premier  to  prevail  then,  Mr.  Nakasone 
stated  that  it  was  legal  under  the  Constitution  and  within  the  scope 
of  the  JSDF  establishment  law  for  Japan  to  dispatch  minesweepers 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  mine  clearance  in  international  waters. 

Michio  Watanabe,  who  is  presently  Japan's  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister,  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  in  1990  but  had  succeeded  Nakasone 
as  leader  of  a  major  LDP  faction.  Mr.  Watanabe  called  publicly  in 
August  1990  for  dispatch  of  Japanese  minesweepers  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Then  Prime  Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu  was  much  more  cautious 
and  did  not  even  utilize  the  crisis  management  organization  cre¬ 
ated  to  deal  with  events  in  the  Gulf.  In  response  to  requests  from 
President  Bush,  the  Kaifu  Administration  did  commit  $2.2  billion 
to  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  and  another  $2  billion  in  aid  to 
Gulf  countries,  but  the  perception  in  the  United  States  was  that 
the  Japanese  commitments  were  extremely  reluctant. 

In  Japan  the  perception  was  one  of  strong  American  pres¬ 
sure  to  dispatch  Japanese  personnel  to  the  Gulf.  Althoug*'  I  possess 
no  special  inside  information  and  I  assume  Japanese  gove  nment 
leaders  were  correctly  apprised  of  US  desires  and  suggestions,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  widely  held  Japanese  perception  put  forward  in  their 
media  was  seriously  flawed.  The  US  Government  had  more  than 
enough  expertise  at  the  National  Security  Council,  State,  and  De¬ 
fense  Departments  to  know  that,  at  the  most,  Japan’s  contribution 
of  personnel — JSDF  or  civilians — to  the  crisis  would  be  minimal. 
But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  worry  on  the  part  of  the  Bush  sdminis- 
tration  in  1990  was  that,  if  there  had  been  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
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can,  European,  and  Arab  casualties  in  what  came  to  be  known  as 
Desert  Storm,  and  if  Japan  were  perceived  to  have  sent  only  money 
but  not  to  have  exposed  any  bodies  to  the  battlefield,  the  potential 
for  a  very  negadve  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  the  L'nited  States 
and  other  countries  would  have  been  significant. 

Thus,  advice  that  it  might  be  in  Japans  interest  to  make 
some  kind  of  commitment  of  personnel  rather  than  just  money 
was  conveyed  to  the  Japanese  Government  by  LiS  Ambassador 
to  Japan  Michael  H.  Armacost  and  other  US  officials.  Mr.  Kaifu 
still  did  not  convene  a  special  session  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  but  finally,  in  October  1990,  did  submit  a  bill  to  the 
Diet  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  strange  sounding  new  "UN 
Peace  Cooperation  Corps"  organization,  outside  the  Defense 
Agency,  attached  to  the  Prime  Ministers  office.  Members  of  the 
JSDF  could  be  assigned  to  this  organization  and  then  dis¬ 
patched  overseas,  possibly  with  light  arms,  on  peacekeeping 
missions  not  involving  combat. 

The  proposal  for  a  Peace  Cooperation  Corps  struck  some 
Japanese  LDP  Diet  members  as  too  little  and  some  opposition 
members  as  too  much.  Despite  an  absolute  LDP  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  lower  chamber  and  was  allowed  to  die.  Soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Desert  Storm,  Japan  did  pledge  an  additional  $9 
billion,  bringing  its  total  contribution  to  $1.3.2  billion,  larger  than 
any  but  those  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.-  On  26  April  1991 — 
after  Desert  Storm  was  over — the  Kaifu  Cabinet  dispatched  four 
minesweepers  and  two  support  ships  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  first 
operational  overseas  deployment  of  the  JSDF  in  its  history.  This 
deployment  was  rationalized  basically  on  the  grounds  mentioned 
by  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  in  1987. 

Given  the  facts  that,  in  retrospect.  Desert  Storm  was  not 
hampered  by  a  shortage  of  coalition  forces,  that  it  was  over  quickly 
and  resulted  in  relatively  few  coalition  casualties,  and  that  Japan's 
financial  contribution  was  so  huge,  one  might  expect  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  have  thought  better  of  Japan  s  contribution.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  public  opinion  polls  showed  that  Japan's  trustworthi¬ 
ness  as  an  ally  declined  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  Americans. 
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Even  Japanese  seemed  upset  with  what  became  known  in 
Japan  as  “checkbook  diplomacy.”  Although  some  Japanese  felt 
their  financial  contribution  should  have  been  appreciated  more, 
their  dissatisfaction  with  their  government  s  policies  was  clear. 
And  although  only  30  percent  or  so  of  the  Japanese  public  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  dispatch  of  minesweepers  to  clean  up  mines  left  in 
the  Gulf  after  the  war,  the  heroic  performance  of  the  Maritime 
Self-Defense  Force  personnel  was  widely  reported;  and  public  ap¬ 
proval  skyrocketed  to  more  than  80  percent  by  the  time  of  the 
task  force's  return  to  Japan  in  September  1991. 


Japan’s  Search  for  Defense  Policy 
Following  the  Persian  Gulf  War 


Japan  has  now  resumed  its  quest  for  a  post-Cold  War  de¬ 
fense  policy,  the  search  which  was  interrupted  on  2  August  1990. 
Since  that  time,  the  dissatisfaction  with  Japan  s  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  crisis  and  a  successful,  albeit  small-scale,  precedent¬ 
breaking  deployment  of  the  JSDF  have  occurred. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  seemed  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  Japanese  public.  Relatively  negative  Japanese  reporting 
about  US  motives  in  the  months  after  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
resulted  in  lukewarm  public  support  for  the  Peace  Cooperation 
Corps  proposed  by  the  Kaifu  Cabinet  in  late  1990.  A  year  later, 
public  support  for  a  redrafted  and  so-calleo  “PKO  (United  Na¬ 
tions  peacekeeping  operations)  Bill”  more  than  doubled  with  over 
30  percent  of  the  Japanese  public  reported  in  favor. 

A  special  LDP  study  group  called  the  Special  Research 
Committee  on  Japan’s  Role  in  the  Global  Community  had  been 
formed  following  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Cooperation  Corps  bill  in 
1990  under  the  auspices  of  LDP  strongman  and  former  party  Sec¬ 
retary  General  Ichiro  Ozawa.  Immediately  following  the  failure  of 
the  1990  bill,  the  LDP  agreed  with  several  opposition  parties  that  a 
new  bill  would  be  crafted  calling  for  Japanese  contributions  to  fu¬ 
ture  crises.  The  JSDF  were  not  to  be  considered  for  inclusion. 
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Following  the  successful  multinational  coalition  effort 
against  Iraq  in  1991,  the  LDP  group  began  deliberations  in 
earnest  with  a  more  ambitious  agenda.  Its  leaders  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  dispatch  of  minesweepers  to  the  Persian  Gulf.'  They 
oversaw  the  recasting  of  the  PKO  Bill  to  include  JSDF  participa¬ 
tion  and  hoped  to  see  its  passage  within  1991.  The  group  also 
began  calling  for  a  new  interpretation  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  allow  armed  members  of  the  JSDF  to  take  part  in  UN  mili¬ 
tary  peacekeeping  activities  (“heiwa  iji"  in  Japanese)  a  la  UN 
Forces  in  the  Congo  in  the  1960s. 

Political  difficulties  of  Kaifu's  successor.  Kiichi  Miyazawa. 
resulted  in  the  latter’s  agreeing  to  opposition  party  demands  to 
defer  passage  of  the  PKO  Bill.  And  in  late  December  1991.  the 
LDP's  Research  Commission  on  the  Constitution  decided  against 
broadening  the  interpretation  of  Article  9  to  legitimize  military 
missions  for  the  JSDF  as  a  part  of  peacekeeping  missions.  Thus,  at 
present,  the  draft  PKO  Bill  is  limited  to  logistic  or  observer  peace¬ 
keeping  missions  ("kanshi”).  (Editor's  Note:  The  PKO  Bill 
passed  in  June  1992.) 

Nonetheless  it  is  significant  that  utilization  of  the  JSDF  in 
overseas  noncombat  peacekeeping  missions  is  very  close  to  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  LDP  and  even  by  some  opposition  parties  in  Japan, 
and  more  openly  military  missions  under  UN  aegis  or  under  the 
US-Japan  security  umbrella  are  being  discussed  and  openly  advo¬ 
cated  by  powerful  groups  within  the  LDP. 

President  Bush's  visit  to  Japan  in  January  1992  was,  to 
say  the  least,  controversial.  The  wisdom  of  taking  a  group  of 
business  leaders,  particularly  the  CEOs  of  Chrysler,  Ford,  and 
General  Motors,  who  are  viewed  by  many  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Japan  as  overpaid  representatives  of  a  noncompetitive 
US  industry — is  even  being  questioned  by  many  Americans  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  political  persuasion.  Unfortunately,  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  inaccurate  statements  of  Mr.  lacocca  following  the  visit 
and  the  President’s  bout  with  stomach  flu  almost  totally  domi¬ 
nated  media  commentary  and  obscured  the  very  positive  things 
said  about  US-Japan  defense  ties  by  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Miyazawa. 
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On  the  first  leg  of  his  trip.  President  Bush  stated  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  that  "We  will  stay  involved  (in  the  Pacific)  right  up  till  the 
end  of  eternity.”  In  the  Tokyo  Declaration  of  10  January,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that; 

the  United  States  will  maintain  the  forward  deployed  forces 
necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  Japan, 
for  its  part,  will  continue  to  make  available  to  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  Security  Treaty,  the  use  of  facil¬ 
ities  and  areas  in  Japan  and,  under  the  new  Host  Nation  Sup¬ 
port  Agreement,  will  bear  an  increasing  share  of  the  costs  of 
stationing  these  forces  in  Japan.  Both  countries  will  take  steps 
to  increase  cooperation  between  their  defense  forces  and  en¬ 
hance  the  two-way  flow  of  defense  technologies.^ 

These  statements,  if  carried  out.  bode  very  well  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  strong  and  positive  defense  ties  of  the  198()s.  As 
The  Economist  magazine  stated  in  its  11  January  issue,  however; 

In  Japan,  now  (with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union)  proba¬ 
bly  the  world's  second  biggest  military  spender.  Mr.  Bush  and 
his  host  declared  that  in  the  next  Gulf-like  emergency  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Japan  must  act  as  fully  cooperating  partners.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  the  question  of  how  to  build  Asia's 
post-Cold  War  security  structure  was  ignored.  The  arduous 
job  of  peddling  American  cars  in  Japan  did  not  leave  time  for 
this  minor  matter.' 


The  Cork  and  the  Bottle 

Although  Japan’s  post-Cold  War  defense  policy  remains  to 
be  fully  shaped,  a  blueprint  for  a  thoughtful  and  rational  US  Asian 
policy  has  been  drafted  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  s 
staff  and  articulated  as  US  policy  by  Secretary  Cheney  on  numer¬ 
ous  Occasions  and  reported  to  Congress  by  President  Bush.*’  The 
basis  of  this  policy  is  the  continued  strong  Pacific  presence  pledged 
by  the  President  in  Asia  in  January  1992  despite  ongoing  modest 
reductions  in  US  Asian  force  levels,  particularly  Army  and  Air 
Force  infrastructure.  The  US  7lh  Fleet  will  remain  at  or  near  its 
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present  strength,  and  the  strongest  symbol  of  US  presence  west  of 
Hawaii,  the  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  based  in  Yokosuka,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  bolstered  by  the  replacement  of  USS  Midway  by  the 
more  capable  USS  Independence.  Considering  that  Midway  was 
stationed  in  Japan  from  1973  to  1991,  the  arrival  of  Independence 
can  be  seen  as  potentially  signalling  a  new  20  year  commitment  by 
the  United  States. 

This  pledge  by  the  United  States  is  extraordinarily  impor¬ 
tant,  because,  with  it,  the  shaping  of  a  new  Japanese  defense  pol¬ 
icy  is  not  an  onerous  task.  Without  a  credible  US  presence,  how¬ 
ever,  Japan  faces  a  dilemma  of  immense  proportions. 

The  Japanese  press  tried  its  best  for  well  over  a  year  prior 
to  December  7,  1991  to  make  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor  into  something  it  wasn't.  The  Pearl  Harbor  event  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  historical  moment,  and  President  Bush  s 
Hawaii  speeches  were  totally  respectful  and  appropriate.  In  1941. 
US  and  Japanese  national  interests  were  almost  totally  at  odds.  In 
1951,  however,  the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  a  security 
treaty  and  a  more  substantively  important  event  of  1991  in  US- 
Japan  relations,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  that 
treaty,  which  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  either 
signatory,  was  unfortunately  almost  overlooked  by  the  media  fo¬ 
cused  with  tunnel  vision  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  present,  US  and  Japanese  national  interests  could 
hardly  be  closer.  Together  the  United  States  and  Japan  arc  the 
richest  minority  in  the  world:  less  than  9  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  they  control  40  percent  of  global  GNP  and,  by  some 
estimates,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  world's  highest  technology. 
They  are  among  the  top  three  importers  and  exporters  in  the  world 
in  absolute  terms,  while  at  the  same  time  being  the  two  countries 
in  the  industrialized  world  least  dependent  on  international  trade 
(making  the  myopia  of  some  Americans  about  one  bilateral  trade 
imbalance  appear  somewhat  exaggerated).  Many  Americans  are 
surprised  to  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex¬ 
porter,  that  Japan  is  the  largest  importer  of  US  manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  products,  and  that,  per  capita.  Japanese  im¬ 
port  more  US  goods  than  Americans  import  Japanese  products. 
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Me)vcnicnt  towards  a  global  market  economy  holds  the 
promise  of  expanding  the  entire  global  economic  pie  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  virtually  all  nations  including  the  former  communist  states. 
But  as  Singapore's  former  Foreign  Minister  Sir  Rajaratnam  pointed 
out  in  1489,  such  a  welcome  development  would  help  no  nation 
more  than  it  will  the  Llnited  States  and  Japan,  whose  present  GNPs 
will  seem  "like  peanuts  "  compared  to  what  they  would  be  in  a  truly 
globalized  economy,'  Thus,  preserving  the  political  and  economic 
stability,  challenged  no  longer  by  the  Srrviet  Union  and  commu¬ 
nism,  but  instead  by  uncertainty  in  the  former  Soviet  republics,  on 
the  Korean  peninsula,  in  China  both  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Deng  Xiaoping,  and  in  the  Middle  East,  is  a  very  strong  ;ind  com¬ 
mon  American  and  Japanese  interest. 

A  March  1440  sialemeni  by  Major  General  Henry  C. 
Stackpole.  then  Commander  of  US  Marine  Forces  in  Okinawa,  to 
a  Washington  Post  journalist  that  US  forces  in  Japan  serve  as  a 
"cork  in  the  bottle"  has  been  widely  reported  in  Japan  and  else¬ 
where  to  mean  that  the  United  States  fears  a  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism.'*  Similarly,  a  statement  in  the  administration's  1440  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  on  Asian  policy  that  the  United  States  does  not 
desire  "destabilizing  development  of  a  (Japanese)  power  projec¬ 
tion  capability  "  has  been  misunderstood.'  The  greatest  worries 
about  unhealthy  increases  of  Japanese  military  power  are  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia,  not  in  the  l.lniled  Stales.  In  fact,  in  contrast 
to  President  Bush,  Secretary  Cheney.  General  Stackpole.  and  r)th- 
ers  who  understand  the  positive  benefits  of  Japan's  continuing  to 
make  increases  in  its  modest  defense  capabilities  to  complement 
US  Pacific  power  and  to  compensate  for  modest  US  reductions, 
other  less  responsible  Americans  have  called  Japan's  postwar. 
American-authored  constitution  a  US  mistake  and  criticize  Japan 
as  a  "free  rider." 

The  important  point  which  should  be  stressed  is  that  as 
long  as  the  United  States  remains  a  Pacific  power,  and.  as  long  as 
US-Japan  defense  ties  remain  strong,  there  is  no  need  for  Japan  to 
abandon  a  defensive  shield  which  is  politically  acceptable  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia  in  favor  of  an  offensive  sword  which  would 
be  domestically  and  internationally  destabilizing. 
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As  long  as  the  United  States  remains  credibly  present  in 
the  Pacific,  the  task  for  Washington  and  Tokyo  then  becomes  the 
adjustment  of  the  very  successful  US-Japan  roles  and  missions 
worked  out  in  1981  to  the  post-CoId  War  order. 

In  this  new  environment,  threats  to  stability  could  still  orig¬ 
inate  from  the  former  Soviet  republics.  They  also  could  and  might 
well  come  from  elsewhere,  as  was  the  case  in  August  1990.  Thus, 
one  new  big  issue  to  be  faced  by  Japan  is  the  taboo  against  overseas 
deployment,  which  was  not  operative  during  the  Cold  War.  due  to 
the  accident  of  geography  which  put  the  Japanese  archipelago  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  and  virtually  surrounding  Vladivostok. 

A  framework  for  the  Japanese  part  of  US-Japan  defense 
cooperation  in  new  scenarios  is  already  in  place.  Japan's  1957 
"Basic  Policy  for  National  Defense"  calls  for  Japan  to  rely  on  the 
United  Nations  for  its  security:  however,  pending  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  United  Nations.  Japan's  policy  is  to  rely  on  the  US- 
Japan  Security  Treaty.  Heretofore,  this  has  meant  a  Japanese  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  defensive  missions  of  air  defense,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  and  minesweeping  vis-a-vis  Soviet  Far  East  Forces  proxi¬ 
mate  to  Japan.  A  serious  effort  has  also  been  put  forth  to  help 
repel  a  potential  Soviet  invasion,  particularly  of  Hokkaido;  this 
mission  has  been  virtually  the  raison  d’etre  of  Japan's  Ground 
Self-Defense  Force  which  has  almost  twice  the  personnel  of  the 
Maritime  and  Air  Self-Defense  Forces  combined. 

The  dispatch  of  minesweepers  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
April  1991  and  the  earnest  discussions  towards  passage  of  the 
PKO  Bill  raise  the  possibility  of  meaningful  Japanese  participa¬ 
tion  in  defensive  tasks  outside  Japan,  within  Japanese  political 
and  legal  constraints,  and  without  unduly  alarming  other  nations 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere. 

Although  the  fate  of  the  PKO  Bill  is  uncertain  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  support  for  it  within  Japan  and  from  Southeast  Asian 
and  other  countries  is  growing.  Even  before  passage  of  this  bill. 
Japan  could  again  send  some  of  its  30  plus  minesweepers,  among 
the  world's  most  capable,  outside  the  Northwest  Pacific  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  legal  procedures  invoked  to  send  them  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Similarly.  Air  Self-Defen,se  Force  transport  aircraft,  which 
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now  include  two  Boeing  747s,  acquired  to  support  the  travel  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  senior  government  officials,  and  more 
than  15  durable  C-130  transports,  could  be  tasked  to  transport 
refugees  or  ferry  medical  supplies  during  a  crisis.  This  almost  oc¬ 
curred  in  early  1991;  however.  Desert  Storm  ended  too  quickly.'" 

Although  overseas  dispatch  of  Japan’s  highly  capable  2(X) 
F-15  interceptors,  100  P3C  antisubmarine  aircraft  or  60  modern 
destroyers,  many  with  state-of-the-art  guided  missiles,  is  certainly 
not  being  discussed  at  present,  I  believe  that  deployments  of  these 
defensive  Japanese  systems  to  other  areas  with  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  the  host  receiving  country  under  the  L'S-Japan 
treaty  umbrella  could  someday  be  legally  justified  and  politically  ac¬ 
ceptable  inside  and  outside  Japan.  My  reason  for  this  assertion  is 
the  belief  that  such  operations  would  be  viewed  as  preferable  to  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  treaty  and  Japan's  assumption  of  the  autonomous 
responsibility  for  defense,  even  of  just  the  Japanese  archipelago. 

Certainly,  if  a  minesweeper — or  an  F-15 — protecting  Japan's 
interest  around  Hokkaido  is  permissible  as  a  “defensive  measure" 
(the  only  justification  for  the  use  of  force  under  Article  9  of  Japan's 
Constitution),  then  sending  that  F-15  in  Japan's  interest  (and  Singa¬ 
pore's  as  well)  to  Singapore  under  the  US-Japan  umbrella,  to  cite 
only  one  example,  is  also  legally  thinkable.  This  example  is  certainly  a 
long  term  rather  than  a  short  term  possibility  because  of  the  extreme 
political  sensitivity  to  such  an  option  in  Japan,  but  1  believe  such  a 
course  cannot  and  should  not  be  ruled  out  for  the  future. 

In  summary,  Japan  achieved  the  capability  to  execute  very 
useful  defense  roles  in  the  1980s  by  providing  credible  air  defense 
and  antisubmarine  capability  in  the  Northwest  Pacific.  There  is 
plenty  of  uncertainty  left  in  the  world,  including  in  the  Pacific.  The 
real  defense  questions  in  the  post-Cold  V/'r  Pacific  are  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  to  remain  a  credible  Pacific  power  and 
how  much  responsibility  Japan  is  willing  to  assume.  If  Japan  in¬ 
creases  its  scope  of  defensive  operations  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
US-Japan  Security  Treaty,  I  believe  this  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
United  States  and  by  most  other  Asian  countries  as  positive.  If 
Japanese  unwillingness  to  do  more  is  pursued  on  the  basis  of  do¬ 
mestic  political  difficulty.  I  believe  this  could  lead  to  greater  criti- 
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cism  of  Japan  as  selfish  and  unwilling  to  play  a  role  commensurate 
with  its  status  as  a  world  power.  Japans  failure  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  abrogation  of  its  secu¬ 
rity  relationship  with  the  United  States  in  the  short  term,  but  sup¬ 
port  for  the  treaty  could  wane  in  the  United  Stales. 

A  rupture  of  US-Japan  security  ties  would  not  nece.s.sarily 
lead  to  an  immediate  or  massive  Japanese  military  buildup,  but  1 
believe  there  would  be  a  Japanese  perception  of  vulnerability  and 
a  resultant,  at  least  gradual,  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
autonomous  defense  of  Japanese  territory.  Even  if  Japan  would 
limit  its  autonomous  activities  to  its  main  islands,  I  believe  that 
such  a  posture  would  have  significant  potential  to  bring  fear  and 
resentment  of  Japan  in  Asia  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Japan  as¬ 
sumed  such  a  posture  in  1920  when  it  broke  ties  with  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  torturous  trail  led  to  China,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  finally 
to  the  disasters  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  not  the  posture 
Japan  should  have  sought  then,  and  it  is  one  Japan  should  not  seek 
in  a  global  environment.  Forty  more  years  of  security  ties  with  the 
United  States  make  far  more  sense  if  Japan  desires  to  continue  the 
political  and  economic  stability  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  1945. 


Notes 

1.  Since  Japanese  prime  ministers  ordinarily  change  their  cabinets  al¬ 
most  once  per  year  to  maximize  the  number  of  opportunities  for  confer¬ 
ring  ministerial  rank,  which  is  eagerly  sought  by  members  of  Japan's  par¬ 
liament  (the  "Diet"),  there  is  usually  a  new  defense  minister  annually. 
Thus,  in  seven  years  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar  Weinberger  had  five 
Japanese  counterparts  and  would  have  had  seven  if  Prime  Minister  Ya- 
suhiro  Nakasone.  who  previously  served  as  defense  minister  and  valued 
the  importance  of  that  position  more  highly  than  some  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  and  successors,  hadn't  taken  the  unusual  step  of  reappointing  two  of 
his  defense  chiefs  to  second  terms. 

2.  The  final  $9  billion  of  Japan’s  contribution  was  raised  by  a  tax  increase, 
a  politically  courageous  act  in  any  democracy.  Also,  Japan  made  good  on 
its  contribution  well  before  other  large  donors.  This  fact  was  poorly  re¬ 
ported  in  the  US,  where  more  attention  was  given  to  a  reported  Japanese 
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"underpayment "  of  $4(X)  million.  The  $4  billion  had  to  be  taxed  in  yen  of 
course,  and  it  originally  appeared  that  Japan  might  ■"overpay"  by  $2(X)  mil¬ 
lion  owing  to  the  existing  dollar/yen  exchange  rate  at  the  time  the  tax  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Diet.  By  the  time  of  final  passage,  however,  the  dol¬ 
lar  had  appreciated  slightly  and  the  bill  provided  only  $8  6  billion.  Al¬ 
though  some  in  Congress  called  for  American  pressure  to  make  Japan  "pay 
up.  "  President  Bush  wisely  decided  to  accept  Japan's  effort  as  good  faith. 

.C  The  actual  request  for  minesweepers  came  to  Japan  from  the  Saudi 
Government  after  it  was  asked  for  assurance  of  safe  passage  by  a  Japan¬ 
ese  owned  Middle  East  oil  company.  Prime  Minister  Kaifu  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  accede  to  the  request,  but  strong  pressure  to  send  the 
minesweepers  came  from  Congressmen  Hajime  Funada  and  Koji  Kak- 
izawa.  defense  and  foreign  affairs  caucus  chiefs  respectively  of  the  LDP 
and  key  members  of  the  Ozawa  Special  Committee.  They  were  joined  by 
support  from  the  powerful  Federation  of  Economic  Organizations  (Kei- 
danren).  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  virtually  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  powerful  Takeshita  Faction 
of  the  LDP  to  which  he  owed  his  selection  as  premier. 

4.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  "The 
Tokyo  Declaration  on  the  US-Japan  Global  Partnership."  9  January  1992. 

5.  I'he  Economist.  1 1  January  1992.  p.  .42. 

6.  A  Sirate^’ic  Framework  for  the  Asian  Pacific  Rim:  Looking  Toward 
the  list  Century,  a  Presidential  Report  to  Congress  prepared  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Affairs  (East 
Asia  and  Pacific  Region).  April  1990. 

7.  Sir  S.  Rajaratnam.  keynote  address  at  the  Pacific  Forum.  Asia  Pacific 
Association  of  Japan,  and  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies  Confer¬ 
ence.  "Southeast  Asia.  Japan  and  the  United  States;  Constructive  En¬ 
gagement  in  the  Decade  Ahead."  9  May  1989. 

8.  The  Washington  Post.  27  March  1990. 

9.  A  Strategic  Framework  for  the  Asian  Pacific  Rim.  p.  10. 

10.  On  24  January  1991  the  Kaifu  Cabinet  announced  that  Japan  would 
dispatch  five  C-l.JOs  to  the  Gulf  to  transport  Asian  refugees  from  Jordan 
to  Damascus  and  Cairo.  Some  Japanese  opposition  political  parties  and 
other  groups  insisted  that  chartered  civil  aircraft  could  do  the  job  as  well 
or  better.  The  war  was  over  before  Japan  could  get  its  act  together. 
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6.  Korea  and  Asian  Security 

William  Pendley 

Since  25  june  1950,  whenever  there  have 

been  discussions  on  security  problems  in  Asia.  Korea  has  almost 
always  headed  the  list.  The  ink  was  not  dry  on  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ment  in  1953  when  North  Korea  set  out  to  destabilize  the  South. 
The  methods  of  propaganda,  infiltration,  and  state-sponsored  ter¬ 
rorism  are  all  well  documented — many  of  them  in  blood. 

Most  of  the  concerns  about  Korea  since  1953  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  a  rerun  of  the  1950  surprise  attack  across  the  38th  parallel. 
The  threat  was  always  real,  with  large  armed  forces  maintained  by 
North  Korea  in  a  forward  deployed,  ready  configuration.  These 
armed  forces  included  a  heavy  emphasis  on  artillery  and  armor  as 
well  as  special  operations  forces.  The  combination  of  North 
Korea's  forward  deployed  capabilities  and  South  Korea's  geo¬ 
graphic  vulnerability  made  a  rerun  of  the  1950  invasion  a  credible 
scenario  for  over  three  decades.  North  Korean  capabilities  and  de¬ 
ployment  posture  remain  in  place  even  as  we  discuss  this  issue 
today.  Coupled  with  its  maintenance  of  large  military  forces  and 
terrorist  actions  has  been  a  propaganda  effort  designed  to  destabi¬ 
lize  the  South  and  force  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces.' 

While  North  Korea  remained  frozen  in  the  Cold  War 
mentality  of  the  1950s,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  moving  forward. 
South  Korea  put  in  place  its  economic  miracle  by  the  early  1980s 
and,  with  the  transition  to  democracy  in  1987,  largely  eliminated 
the  fertile  ground  for  instability  that  North  Korean  propaganda 
had  exploited.  The  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Soviet  Union  eliminated  a  major  source  of  inter¬ 
national  support  for  North  Korea.  Economic  reforms  in  China 
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underscored  the  bankruptcy  of  the  communist  economic  system. 
The  spectre  of  the  collapse  of  East  Germany  and  its  incorporation 
into  West  Germany — with  Erich  Honecker  a  sick  and  hunted  exile 
in  Moscow — was  not  lost  on  the  North  Korean  leadership.  De¬ 
spite  brief  moments  of  renewed  hope  during  the  1989  Chinese 
crackdown  and  the  August  1991  attempted  coup  in  Moscow,  by 
the  end  of  1991  North  Korea  was  largely  isolated  and  without  any 
reliable  source  for  support.  At  the  same  lime,  it  suffered  the  same 
type  of  economic  problems  that  had  generated  the  internal  col¬ 
lapse  of  communism  from  Berlin  to  Vladivostok. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  communist  world  made  radical 
political  reforms  or,  at  a  minimum,  economic  reforms.  North 
Korea  chose  to  tighten  up  internally  and  concentrate  on  a  series  of 
tactical  maneuvers  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  necessary  support  tr) 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  regime.  It  participated  in  government-lo- 
government  meetings  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  the  Prime 
Mininster  level  and  even  held  out  the  tantalizing  prospect  of  a 
summit  if  all  its  preconditions  could  be  met.  It  agreed  to  member¬ 
ship  of  both  Koreas  in  the  United  Nations  once  it  was  informed 
that  China  would  not  veto  a  South  Korean  application.  It  opened 
negotiations  with  Japan  for  the  normalization  of  relations  with  a 
demand  for  $5  billion  in  reparations  for  the  occupation  and  World 
War  II.  It  accepted  trade  directly  between  the  two  Koreas.  It 
pushed  for  a  nonaggression  agreement.  All  of  these  moves  were 
welcomed  by  the  United  States.  Japan,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Progress  was  complicated  by  one  central  factor.  The  evi¬ 
dence  continued  to  mount  that  North  Korea  was  pursuing  a  nuclear 
weapons  development  program.  Pyongyang's  continued  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspec¬ 
tion  despite  its  adherence  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT)  in  1985  did  not  square  with  denials  that  it  was  developing  a 
nuclear  weapon.  If  it  has  no  reprocessing  facility  under  construction 
and  no  weapon  development  program,  why  had  it  not  fulfilled  its 
obligation  under  the  NPT  to  sign  an  IAEA  Safeguards  agreement? 

After  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Korea  in  April  and  May  of 
1991 — Gorbachev’s  visit  to  Cheju-do.  Li  Peng’s  visit  to  North  Korea, 
a  third  round  of  North  Korea-Japanese  negotiations  without  head- 
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way — the  North  Korean  Ambassador  in  Vienna  informed  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  IAEA  on  28  May  1991  that  North  Korea  would 
be  willing  to  renew  talks  on  a  nuclear  safeguards  agreement.  On  16 
July  1991,  North  Korea  initiated  such  an  agreement  and  on  31  Janu¬ 
ary  1992  signed  the  agreement  which  still  must  be  ratified.  Through¬ 
out  the  process  there  has  been  an  endless  stream  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions  and  delays. 

Following  President  Bush’s  28  September  1991  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  removal  of  forward  deployed  nuclear  weapons,  a 
draft  declaration  on  denuclearization  of  Korea  was  agreed  to  on 
31  December  1991.  The  Joint  Declaration,  signed  in  January,  was 
ratified  by  both  sides  and  formally  exchanged  at  the  sixth  Prime 
Ministers’  meeting  in  Pyongyang  on  19  February  1992.  This  agree¬ 
ment  requires  the  organization  of  a  South-North  Joint  Nuclear 
Control  Committee  by  19  March  1992.  This  committee  will  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  and  methods  for  inspections  which  require  agree¬ 
ment  by  both  sides.- 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  paper  chase,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nature  of  the  security  challenge  in  Korea  has  changed.  It 
is  primarily  now  a  challenge  of  nuclear  proliferation  to  a  state 
which  has  a  long  record  of  terrorist  acts  and  arms  export  relation¬ 
ships  to  a  number  of  other  terrorist  states.  While  the  motivation 
for  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program  can  be  debated  (1  would  argue 
that  it  is  a  reflection  of  weakness  and  not  strength),  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  destabilizing  event  not  just  in  East  Asia  but  globally  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  debatable.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  it  is  destabiliz¬ 
ing  on  the  peninsula  and  for  Japan. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  potential  consequences  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  terrorist  state  are  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  make  such  possession  unacceptable  to  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions.  While  the  dismantling  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  weapons  program 
is  proving  difficult  in  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Storm,  the  problem 
of  nuclear  proliferation  in  North  Korea  may  be  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.’ 

The  primary  security  concern  on  the  peninsula  today  is 
the  North  Korean  nuclear  program.  Promises,  agreements,  and 
oral/written  statements  are  not  adequate  to  erase  that  concern.  It 
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requires  prompt  action,  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  interna¬ 
tional  inspection  of  suspected  sites  and  destruction  of  any  repro¬ 
cessing  facility.  This  would  bring  North  Korea  into  compliance 
with  the  NPT  and  IAEA  Safeguards  agreement  it  has  signed. 
Such  action  is  also  consistent  with  the  Joint  Declaration  for  a 
Non-Nuclear  Korea  which  it  ratified. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  security  concern  of  nu¬ 
clear  proliferation,  there  is  the  continuing  need  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  confidence  building  measures  and  transparency  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  eventual  military  force  reductions  in  both  the 
North  and  South.  The  massing  of  military  forces  along  the  Demili¬ 
tarized  Zone  (DMZ)  does  not  allow  for  the  time  delays  that  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  or  incidents  from  potentially  escalating  into  disas¬ 
ters,  Disengagement,  reductions,  and  transparencies  are  important 
in  reducing  the  dangers  of  accidental  war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  final  security  concern  is  the  danger  of  miscalculation, 
A  major  political  transition  will  take  place  in  Korea  over  the  next 
few  years.  We  always  focus  on  leadership  transition  in  the  North. 
This  reflects  a  basic  confidence  in  the  democratic  process  already 
in  place  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  where  the  first  real  transfer  of 
power  between  democratically  elected  governments  is  about  to 
occur.  Even  in  a  democratic  society,  however,  there  is  always  the 
potential  for  unrest,  demonstrations,  and  instability  during  peri¬ 
ods  of  highly  charged  political  change.  Given  the  closed  nature  of 
North  Korea’s  political  system,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  it  will 
misinterpret  events  in  the  South  and  make  a  stupid  miscalculation 
based  on  a  faulty  reference  base. 

More  worrisome,  however,  is  the  potential  for  unpre¬ 
dictable  events  at  some  stage  in  the  dynastic  transition  in  North 
Korea.  North  Korea  is  not  totally  isolated  from  the  world  and 
even  Albania  was  unable  to  avoid  the  forces  of  freedom  and  its 
people’s  desire  for  a  better  life.  Increasing  numbers  of  educated 
North  Koreans  know  how  far  behind  their  half  of  Korea  has  fallen 
under  the  Juche  system.  Once  Kim  II  Sung  leaves  the  scene,  pres¬ 
sures  will  mount  to  discard  a  system  that  cannot  provide  ade¬ 
quately  for  its  people.  There  are  many  plausible  scenarios  for  how 
the  regime  ultimately  may  collapse  and  the  models  have  grown 
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since  1989.  Those  scenarios  range  from  a  relatively  smooth  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  type  seen  in  most  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  more  violent  upheavals  as  witnessed  in  Romania  or 
Georgia.  Whatever  the  model,  there  will  be  pressures  on  the 
South  and  the  risk  of  miscalculation. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  United  States?  First,  that  it 
remains  an  irreplaceable  though  supporting  player  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  a  player  whose  commitment  remains  essential  to  deter¬ 
rence  during  the  coming  transition  period.  Likewise,  it  means  the 
United  States  has  a  larger  role  to  play  in  working  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  region  and  the  international  community  to  halt  any  nu¬ 
clear  proliferation  to  terrorist  states  (including  North  Korea)  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world.  It  also  must  continue  to  support  those  South- 
North  agreements  that  will  increase  confidence  and  stability  on  the 
Peninsula  and  reduce  the  potential  for  accidental  war. 

If.  after  giving  up  its  nuclear  weapons  program.  North 
Korea  continues  the  dialogue  that  has  been  established  over  the 
past  year,  there  is  real  potential  to  move  ahead  on  the  Peninsula. 
With  increases  in  South-North  trade  and  a  freer  flow  of  communi¬ 
cations,  people,  and  goods,  it  will  be  possible  to  shrink  the  wide 
gap  between  the  two  Koreas  and  rebuild  a  single  nation  by  peace¬ 
ful  stages.  With  the  introduction  of  confidence-building  measures 
and  a  reduction  of  forces,  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  can  be 
devoted  to  improving  living  standards.  With  a  normalization  of  re¬ 
lationships.  North  Korea  can  break  out  of  its  self-imposed  isola¬ 
tion.  With  the  injection  of  outside  investment  and  capital,  it  will 
be  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  North.  The  key  to 
progress  in  the  longer  term  will  be  whether  new  leadership  in 
North  Korea  can  shake  off  the  195()s  rhetoric  and  vision  of  the 
world  and  move  into  the  199()s. 


Notes 


1.  The  one  lesson  that  the  North  apparently  learned  well  from  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  was  that  it  could  not  forcibly  unify  the  peninsula  as  long  as  the 
United  States  maintained  its  commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In 
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fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  by  the  middle  ol  the  l‘t.S(K.  even  iIil  hardliners 
in  the  North  began  to  recogni/e  ihat  they  could  not  prevail  in  a  war  vviih 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  laiited  .States.  The  b<ilance  had  tipped  and 
would  continue  to  move  against  them.  While  they  might  have  initial  suc¬ 
cesses.  they  could  not  hope  to  prevail.  A  repeat  ol  the  IdSl)  scenario 
would  again  be  a  loser. 

2.  One  could  reasonably  argue  that,  despite  a  host  of  meetings  and 
agreements  both  ratified  and  unralified.  vve  are  no  closer  to  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  inspections  in  North  Korea  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  This,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  some  experts  believe  the  reprocessing  facility  will  soon 
be  operational.  What  this  trail  of  meetings  and  agreements  suggests  is 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  avoid  implementing  inspections  while  appearing  to 
be  forthcoming.  In  February  IW2  North  Korea  indicated  Ihat  its  rubber 
stamp  parliament  could  not  ratify  the  IAEA  agreement  until  April. 

?>.  Some  will  argue  that  North  Korea  or  Iraq  have  as  much  right  to  htive 
nuclear  weapons  as  any  other  nation,  that  a  dual  standard  is  being  ;tp- 
plied.  I  would  argue  that  such  a  dual  standard  may  be  tin  esscntitii  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  survival  of  civiliziition  in  the  nuclear  ;tge.  Those  who  pul  their 
trust  in  deterrence  or  even  defensive  systems  need  to  consider  how  effec¬ 
tive  they  will  be  against  terrorist  organizations  given  the  wide  range  if 
potential  delivery  means  which  may  become  available. 


7.  China’s  Three-Part  Transition 


He  Di 

The  CHINESE  MAINLAND.  TAIWAN.  AND  HONG 
Kong  arc  all  in  the  process  of  tiansition.  The  Chinese  mainland  is 
undergoing  a  generational  transition.  Taiwan  an  indigenous  transi 
tion.  and  Hong  Kong  a  sovereignty  transition.  While  each  has  its 
own  characteristics,  they  share  a  similar  problem:  namely,  how  to 
cope  with  their  relations  with  one  another.  What  does  the  future 
have  in  store:  reunification  or  separation;  "One  country,  two  sys¬ 
tems"  or  "one  country,  two  governments"  or  "one  country,  two 
areas;"  a  unified  China  or  a  federation  or  confederation? 

Given  their  respective  characteristics,  each  transition  is 
proceeding  at  its  own  pace  and  in  its  own  direction.  Nonetheless, 
the  transitions  will  unavoidably  influence  each  other.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  concerning  the  transition  in  Beijing.  This  generational 
transition  will  to  a  large  extent  determine  future  relations  among 
the  mainland.  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong.  This  paper  attempts  to  an¬ 
alyze  (1)  the  characteristics  of  the  three  transitions;  (2)  the  nature 
of  the  interaction  among  the  three  sides  during  the  transititm  pe¬ 
riod;  and  (?)  common  interests  and  policies  the  three  parties 
should  adopt  to  protect  their  interests. 


Transition  Characteristics 

All  three  transit,  is  are  fundamental  in  nature.  They  not 
only  reflect  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
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but  also  basic  changes  in  economic  development,  politics,  ard 
popular  mentality. 

Mainland  China.  When  people  look  at  China  today,  they  tend 
to  concentrate  on  the  generational  change  in  leadership. 
Granted,  this  is  extremely  important  in  light  of  the  current  Chi¬ 
nese  political  system.  However,  what  is  more  important  are  the 
fundamental  changes  that  are  accompanying  the  change  in  lead¬ 
ership.  Unless  we  fully  appreciate  the  latter,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  predict  accurately  how  much  the  new  generation  of  leaders 
will  inherit  the  ruling  style  of  the  old  generation  of  leaders. 
There  is  a  Chinese  saying,  “xingshi  bi  ren  qiang"  (the  situation 
is  more  likely  to  determine  the  outcome  than  the  man).  This 
saying  is  useful  to  illustrate  the  influence  that  societal  changes 
can  have  on  the  leadership  transition  and  the  behavior  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  new  generation  of  leaders  in  China. 

The  most  fundamental  change  is  China's  transition  from  a 
centrally-planned  to  a  market  economy.  1  believe  this  change  is  ir¬ 
reversible  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  China's  planned  economy  is  being  transformed  into  a 
market  economy,  the  market  component  of  the  economy  is  ex¬ 
panding.  and  the  market  economy  is  already  taking  shape  in 
China's  coastal  areas. 

•  Public  ownership  is  being  transformed  into  private 
ownership,  the  private  economic  sector  is  expanding,  and  the 
GNP  of  non-state  sectors  has  already  exceeded  .50  percent  of 
China's  total  GNP. 

•  China's  closed  economy  is  being  transformed  into  an 
open  economy  and  gradually  being  integrated  into  the  international 
economy.  Foieign  trade  now  amounts  to  33  percent  of  China's  GNP. 
Between  1979  and  the  first  quarter  of  1992,  China  had  already  uti¬ 
lized  more  than  $80  billion  of  foreign  capital,  incurred  $52.5  billion 
in  foreign  debt,  and  accumulated  $42.6  billion  of  foreign  reserve. 

During  the  economic  transition.  Taiwan  and  especially 
Hong  Kong  have  played  an  extremely  important  role.  Many  people 
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are  concerned  that  the  mainland's  control  of  Hong  Kong  after  1997 
will  destroy  the  vitality  of  Hong  Kong’s  economy.  However,  this  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  in  the  last  thirteen  years,  Hong  Kong’s  economy 
has  not  only  developed  economic  interests  on  the  mainland,  but  has 
also  greatly  impacted  the  transformation  of  the  mainland’s  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  The  transference  of  Taiwan  capital  to  the  mainland 
in  the  past  three  years  has  also  accelerated  the  economic  transfor¬ 
mation  of  mainland  coastal  areas.  Deng  Xiaoping’s  remark  that 
China  should  create  several  other  Hong  Kongs  vividly  illustrates 
Taiwan’s  and  Hong  Kong’s  influence  over  the  mainland.  Hong 
Kong  and  Taiwan  have  not  only  become  the  windows  and  partners 
of  the  mainland’s  economy,  they  more  importantly  serve  as  exam¬ 
ples  for  the  mainland’s  transition  toward  a  market  economy. 

Compared  to  the  economic  transition,  the  mainland’s  polit¬ 
ical  transition  has  been  frequently  ignored.  People  tend  to  pay 
more  attention  to  political  reversals  than  the  positive  changes  in  the 
past  decade.  Although  political  struggles  continue  on  the  mainland 
and  the  aftereffects  of  the  June  4th  Incident  persist,  changes  in  the 
political  system  are  also  irreversible  for  these  reasons: 

•  Economic  development  continues  to  enjoy  top  priority. 
As  economic  development  has  replaced  class  struggle,  political 
consciousness  has  weakened. 

•  China’s  centralized  system  has  weakened  and  the  de¬ 
centralization  process  will  continue. 

•  The  CCP  is  beginning  to  change  from  a  revolutionary 
and  military  political  party  to  an  administrative  and  bureaucratic  rul¬ 
ing  party;  cadres’  actions  are  becoming  more  concerned  with  admin¬ 
istration  than  with  political  and  ideological  education;  ideology  is  no 
longer  the  main  factor  that  influences  China’s  decisionmaking. 

•  Isolation  in  China’s  foreign  relations  is  gone.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  international  society  and  acceptance  of  its  restraints  is  the 
trend  of  China’s  diplomacy;  the  situation  after  the  “June  4th  Inci¬ 
dent"  further  accelerated  this  process. 

•  Development  of  democracy  in  Asia,  including  political 
reforms  on  Taiwan,  has  offered  examples  and  exerted  pressure  that 
will  influence  China’s  political  development  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Changes  in  leadership  style  are  also  occurring.  The  dicta¬ 
torial  practice  of  the  Maoist  era  has  passed  and  balance-of-power 
mechanisms  are  already  in  place.  These  mechanisms  will  prevail  in 
the  post-Deng  era.  Who  will  emerge  atop  the  next  generation  of 
leaders  in  Beijing  is  difficult  to  predict.  1  expect,  however,  that 
they  will  be  more  practical,  more  logical,  more  inclined  to  put 
genuine  national  interests  ahead  of  ideological  concerns,  and  ded¬ 
icated.  first  and  foremost,  to  economic  progress. 

Behind  the  political  and  economic  reforms  are  changes  in 
popular  mentality,  especially  in  the  coastal  areas.  The  people  have 
become  more  open  and  practical.  Economic  considerations  are  re¬ 
placing  ideology,  power  struggle,  and  class  struggle.  As  a  result. 
Maoist  political  movements  will  not  gain  popular  support.  Instead, 
the  way  of  thinking  and  some  of  the  life-styles  of  Hong  Kong  and  Tai¬ 
wan  are  having  a  tremendous  influence  on  mainland  coastal  areas.  So 
too  is  the  remarkable  success  of  special  economic  zones  such  as  Shen¬ 
zhen,  which  boast  growth  rates  on  a  par  or  better  than  the  four  tigers. 

China’s  transition  is  comprehensive.  Nonetheless,  al¬ 
though  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  economic  development, 
politics,  and  ways  of  thinking,  many  uncertainties  continue  to 
exist.  These  uncertainties  will  affect  the  speed  and  style  of  China’s 
generational  transition.  The  political  disturbances  at  the  end  of 
1986  and  the  Spring  of  1989  led  to  the  downfall  of  Hu  Yaobang 
and  Zhao  Ziyang.  Such  events  illustrate  the  complexity  and  the 
urgency  of  the  transition. 

Taiwan.  The  end  of  the  Chiang  Ching-kuo  era  and  the  selection  of 
native-born  Lee  Teng-hui  as  his  successor  marked  the  beginning 
of  Taiwan’s  indigenous  transition  period.  This  reflects  a  growing 
demand  by  native  Taiwanese  for  redistribution  of  political  power 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  their  economic  dominance  and 
the  emergence  of  a  middle  class  on  the  island.  It  is  also  a  result  of 
efforts  to  seek  recognition  of  Taiwan  as  an  independent  political 
entity.  The  development  of  the  Taiwan  independence  movement 
also  contributes  to  this  indigenous  transition. 

The  economic  nativism  of  Taiwan  has  long  been  accom¬ 
plished;  its  economic  achievement  is  widely  recognized.  By  February 
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of  1992.  Taiwan's  foreign  reserve  had  reached  $82.4  billion,  number 
one  in  the  world.  In  1991.  its  exports  amounted  to  $76  billion,  im¬ 
ports  $63  billion,  and  total  foreign  trade  $139  billion,  occupying  the 
12th,  17th  and  l.'ith  places,  respectively,  in  the  world.  Its  per  capita 
income  reached  $9,000.  Its  economy  grew  by  80  percent  in  the  1980s. 
making  Taiwan  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  Asia. 

In  recent  years.  Taiwan's  nativism  has  mainly  manifested 
itself  in  politics.  Since  Chiang  Ching-kuo  lifted  martial  law  on  15 
July  1987.  Taiwan  authorities  have  permitted  formation  of  new 
political  parties,  abandoned  newspaper  censorship,  allowed  its  cit¬ 
izens  to  visit  the  mainland,  and  begun  the  democratization  process 
on  Taiwan.  In  1988.  Lee  Teng-hui  became  the  first  Taiwan  native 
to  become  KMT's  chairman  and  president  of  the  ROC.  At  the  end 
of  1991,  the  election  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  resignation 
of  senior  assembly  members  (elected  on  the  mainland  more  than 
four  decades  ago)  furthered  the  nativism  process.  Constitutional 
reforms  have  been  underway  since  the  abolition  of  the  “period  of 
mobilization  against  rebellions.”  The  current  debates  over  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  constitution  and  the  election  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  at 
the  end  of  1992  are  pushing  nativism  into  a  new  stage. 

Taiwan's  nativism  is  a  power  redistribution  process.  It  has 
become  obvious  that  Taiwan  natives  have  already  occupied  the  domi¬ 
nant  place  within  the  ruling  party  (KMT).  They  have  also  become  the 
mainstream  of  Taiwanese  society.  Constitutional  and  democratic  re¬ 
forms  will  further  integrate  indigenous  political  forces  and  legitimize 
and  systematize  their  pursuit  of  Taiwan's  local  interests. 

As  a  result  of  the  forty-year  long  physical  separation  and 
differences  in  both  political  systems  and  living  standards,  the  new 
generation  of  Taiwanese — whether  Taiwan  natives  or  of  mainland 
origins — are  increasingly  more  emotionally  alienated  from  the 
mainland.  Most  of  them  identify  with  Taiwan  rather  than  the 
mainland  and  desire  international  status  for  Taiwan.  This  has 
given  rise  to  Taiwanese  nationalism. 

The  ongoing  struggle  for  power  by  various  political  fac¬ 
tions  (including  those  in  the  KMT  and  non-KMT  parties  and  fac¬ 
tions)  provides  additional  cause  for  concern,  since  national  reuni¬ 
fication  versus  independence  has  become  one  focus  of  the  power 
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struggle.  For  example,  in  order  to  attract  votes  and  seize  power 
from  the  K\"^  the  DPP  publicly  included  an  independence  clause 
into  its  Party  i .  ram,  organized  activities  for  Taiwan's  return  to 
the  UN,  and  demanded  an  immediate  plebiscite  to  determine  Tai¬ 
wan’s  future.  Its  aim  is  to  create  problems  for  the  ruling  party. 
Contention  over  the  manner  of  presidential  elections  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  weaken  leaders  of  mainland  origin.  Whether  the  politi¬ 
cization  in  Taiwan  will  lead  to  Taiwan  independence  and  a  resul¬ 
tant  outbreak  of  crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  remains  largely  unclear. 

Hong  Kong.  In  another  five  years.  Hong  Kong  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  British  colony  into  a  PRC  special  administrative 
zone.  How  to  maintain  Hong  Kong's  stability  and  prosperity  and 
match  the  current  political  transition  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Basic 
Law  of  Hong  Kong  remain  controversial. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  in 
1984,  capital  outflow  and  "brain  drain"  resulting  from  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  Hong  Kong’s  future  have  been  major  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  mainland  adoption  of  reform,  open  policies  for  the 
urban  areas  since  1984,  and  economic  development  of  China's 
coastal  areas  (especially  Guangdong,  which  borders  Hong  Kong), 
have  all  injected  new  vitality  and  opportunities  into  Hong  Kong's 
economy.  The  various  uncertainties  brought  about  by  the  sover¬ 
eignty  transition  are  being  balanced  by  stability  brought  by  the 
economic  integration  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  coastal  areas. 

Since  1985,  the  PRC  has  been  Hong  Kong's  largest  trading 
partner.  Total  trade  between  them  grew  almost  twelve-fold  during 
the  period  between  1981  and  1991.  It  reached  $64.3  billion  in  1991, 
occupying  over  32  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  total  foreign  trade 
against  less  than  16  percent  in  1981.  By  the  end  of  1990,  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao  businessmen  invested  in  more  than  22,000  firms 
on  the  mainland  and  total  contractual  capital  amounted  to  $23  bil¬ 
lion.  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Hong  Kong  is  also  the  biggest  trading 
partner  of  the  mainland.  Mainland  investment  in  Hong  Kong  also 
reached  $10  billion  by  1991  succeeding  Japan  as  the  biggest  Asian 
investor.  Economic  integration  between  Guangdong  and  Hong 
Kong  has  become  a  prominent  global  economic  phenomenon.  Ob- 
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viously,  such  an  integration  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  Hong 
Kong's  sovereignty  transition.  On  the  other  hand,  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  Hong  Kong's  capital  will  also  contribute  to  Hong  Kong's 
stability  and  prosperity  during  and  after  her  sovereignty  transition. 

Compared  to  the  economic  integration,  the  political  aspect 
of  the  sovereignty  transition  has  generated  a  great  deal  more  fric¬ 
tion.  Because  of  Hong  Kong's  colonial  status,  it  does  not  have  a  de¬ 
mocratic  tradition  and  system.  Therefore,  it  needs  to  develop  its 
own  independent  administration,  political  system,  and  legal  system 
during  the  transition  period.  These  are  supposed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Basic  Law  of  Hong  Kong.  Despite  the  victory  of  the 
United  Democrats  Party  during  last  year's  legislature's  election  in 
Hong  Kong  and  party  organization  activities  this  year,  how  far  de¬ 
mocratic  politics  can  develop  in  the  future  is  still  a  question  mark. 

Since  the  return  of  Hong  Kong  is  irreversible.  Hong  Kong 
residents  are  beginning  to  identify  with  the  mainland.  The  politi¬ 
cal  behavior  of  Hong  Kong  residents  before  and  after  the  4  June 
Incident  in  Beijing  in  1989  and  donation  activities  in  the  wake  of 
•c  flood  in  East  China  in  1991  reflect  this  tendency.  With  in¬ 
creased  common  interests  with  the  mainland  and  decreased  com¬ 
mon  interests  with  Britain,  this  tendency  is  likely  to  continue.  This 
was  obvious  during  the  recent  negotiation  over  the  construction  of 
a  new  airport  in  Hong  Kong,  when  more  and  more  Hong  Kong 
residents  took  Beijing's  side. 


Interaction  among  the  Three  Sides 

Because  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  transitions, 
each  is  occurring  at  a  vastly  different  pace,  manner,  and  focus. 
Each  has  its  own  autonomy,  especially  the  transitions  in  the  main¬ 
land  and  Taiwan.  How  to  reduce  frictions  generated  by  such  differ¬ 
ences — or  by  simple  misunderstanding  or  miscalculation — so  as  to 
avoid  another  crisis  has  thus  become  a  serious  question. 

For  example,  the  different  pace  between  the  generational 
transition  on  the  mainland  and  the  indigenous  transition  on  Taiwan 
has  caused  misunderstandings  between  the  two  sides.  The  negotiation 
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style  and  international  orientation  of  the  new  generation  of  Taiwan 
leaders  are  hardly  comprehensible  to  the  old  gcneraticm  of  mainland 
leaders.  Consequently,  the  demand  for  Taiwan  independence  or  politi¬ 
cal  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  the  political  parlies  over  the  question 
of  reunification  and  independence  during  Taiwan's  democratization 
period  are  likely  to  provoke  an  excessive  response  from  the  mainland. 
This  situation  can  only  change  when  the  generational  transition  on  the 
mainland  is  over.  By  that  time,  the  new  generation  of  mainland  lead¬ 
ers  will  be  more  susceptible  to  flexible  solutions  to  problems  in  main- 
land-Taiwan  relations.  Timing  is  very  important.  It  is  very  difficult 
today  to  imagine  that  Beijing  would  not  lake  military  action  against 
Taiwan  if  Taiwan  declares  independence.  Similarly,  if  the  Taiwan 
problem  is  left  for  the  future  generations  of  leaders,  more  communi¬ 
cation  could  be  realized. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  transition  is  clear.  The 
transition  on  the  mainland  is  one  from  Leninist  totalitarianism  to 
Asiatic  authoritarianism.  The  transition  on  Taiwan  is  from  author¬ 
itarianism  to  multiparty  democracy.  In  terms  of  focus,  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  mainland  goes  <'rom  one  generation  of  leaders  to  an¬ 
other  while  Taiwan  shifts  f.om  leaders  of  mainland  origin  to  those 
of  Taiwan  origin.  Obviously,  if  these  differences  are  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  this  would  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  even  crisis. 

In  the  short  run,  transitions  in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  are 
the  main  factors  complicating  relations  with  the  mainland.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  development  of  Taiwan  independence  and  Taipei’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  “return  to  international  society"  will  unavoidably  generate 
friction  with  the  mainland.  The  democratization  and  international¬ 
ization  of  Hong  Kong  also  pose  fresh  challenges  to  the  mainland. 

In  the  long  run,  the  result  of  the  transition  on  the  main¬ 
land  will  determine  future  relatio  \  .mong  the  three  sides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  foreign  estimates  of  Chinese  political  development 
after  Deng  Xiaoping’s  death,  if  China  follows  Soviet  footsteps  and 
degenerates  into  disintegration  and  civil  wars,  then  Taiwan's  inde¬ 
pendence  is  unavoidable  and  Hong  Kong’s  future  is  difficult  to 
predict.  If  China’s  transition  is  smooth — if  Deng's  reforms  and 
open  policies  continue,  the  mainland  achieves  a  market  economy, 
and  the  transition  from  a  totalitarian  to  an  authoritarian  system  of 
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government  occurs — then  China's  reunification  will  be  possible.  If. 
however,  China's  situation  remains  ambiguous  and  volatile  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  after  Deng's  death  but  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Beijing  is  still  able  to  govern  effectively,  then  Hong 
Kong's  sovereignty  transition  would  be  accomplished  while  main- 
land-Taiwan  relations  would  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Since 
there  are  too  many  factors  involved,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
predict  what  kind  of  crisis  would  occur. 

Given  these  characteristics  and  uncertainties,  we  find 
these  characteristics  regarding  the  handling  of  the  relationship 
(especially  on  the  mainland  and  Taiwan): 

•  During  the  period  of  transition,  each  side  views  internal 
affairs  as  its  top  priority.  As  a  result,  until  the  mainland  and  Tai¬ 
wan  finish  their  respective  transitions,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  conduct  meaningful  talks  on  national  reunification. 

•  Economic  exchanges  have  become  the  main  context  in 
the  development  of  relations  among  the  three  sides.  Because  of 
China's  economic  backwardness  and  developmental  needs,  eco¬ 
nomic  incentives  are  the  trump  cards  that  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong 
are  employing  in  their  handling  of  relations  with  the  mainland. 
However,  as  economic  development  is  regionalized  in  order  to 
cope  with  international  competition,  the  economies  of  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  will  integrate  with  that  of  the  mainland's  coastal  areas 
with  Hong  Kong  serving  as  the  transit  point.  This  will  decrease 
their  leverage  over  Beijing. 

•  Pragmatism  prevails,  especially  in  interactions  between 
the  mainland  and  Taiwan.  Issue-by-issue  practical  negotiations 
and  step-by-step  gradual  development,  economic  benefit,  and 
peaceful  exchange  have  become  the  consensus  of  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  Out  of  such  practical,  gradual,  beneficial,  and 
peaceful  contacts  a  set  of  norms  and  corresponding  institutions 
has  been  developed.  This  paves  the  ground  for  the  resolution  of 
China's  reunification  in  the  future. 

•  Following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  (United  States  and  Great  Britain)  has  been  declining. 
Peaceful  unification  has  become  a  primarily  Chinese  internal  affair. 
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Common  Interests  and  Policies 

Because  of  the  many  unstable  factors  during  the  period  of 
transition  and  the  characteristics  of  the  exchanges  of  the  three 
sides,  common  interests  are  becoming  an  important  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  respective  policies.  Main  common  interests  include; 

•  Maintaining  regional  stability. 

•  Promoting  economic  cooperation  and  integration. 

•  Promoting  exchanges  and  mutual  understanding  and  es¬ 
tablishing  trust  so  as  to  reduce  misperception  and  miscalculation. 

•  Controlling  arms  competition  and  adhering  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  peaceful  reunification. 

•  Accepting  gradual  development  of  relations. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  three  parties  to  concentrate  on 
their  common  interests  and  seek  out  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  that  will  prevent  misunderstanding  and  miscalculation.  All 
concerned  need  to  deal  with  issues,  rather  than  “isms”  if  crisis  is 
to  be  avoided. 


8.  Future  Geopolitics  of  Indochina: 
View  from  Hanoi 

Douglas  Pike 

This  review  of  the  southeast  asia  stra- 

tegic  scene  focuses  on  the  Indochina  peninsula  and.  within  it,  on  In¬ 
dochina.  The  review  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  one  provides  an 
overview  of  the  four  geographic  entities  of  concern  to  the  United 
States:  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the  region  as  a  whole  (that  is. 
the  ASEAN,  China  and  the  Sino-Vietnamese  relationship).  Part  two 
addresses  Hanoi's  immediate  and  future  national  security  interests 
and  concerns.  These  include  the  basic,  unchanging  geopolitical  fac¬ 
tors  (e.g.,  geography,  ethnolinguistic  and  communal  antipathy,  global 
position)  and  current  geopolitical  dynamics  such  as  perceived 
threats  and  material  limitations  on  Vietnam's  defense  requirements 
due  to  economic  restraints  and  technological  inadequacies.' 


Geographic  Entities  of  Concern 

Vietnam.  The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  (SRV)  is  today  in  a 
condition  of  enormous  flux,  undergoing  profound  change.  There 
were  more  significant  developments  in  Vietnam  in  1991  than  in 
the  15  years  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  top  Hanoi 
leaders,  many  of  them  only  recently  appointed,  are  trying  fever¬ 
ishly  to  address  their  society’s  problems — the  economic  problem 
being  the  chief,  but  by  no  means  only,  one.  They  have  a  clear  goal: 
to  stabilize  their  system  and  prevent  what  has  happened  else¬ 
where  in  the  Leninist  world — the  Revolution  of  1989  in  East  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  disestablishment  of  the  USSR — from  happening  in  Viet- 
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nam.  The  ruling  Politburo  has  a  game  plan  to  achieve  this  and 
demonstrates  great  confidence  that  it  can  succeed  where  Gor¬ 
bachev,  Honecker,  and  Ceausescu  failed.  It  is  probable  the  leader¬ 
ship  can  stave  off  their  chief  nightmare,  bat  on  (instability)  for  the 
next  two  years  or  so,  but  not  in  the  longer  run.  Although  no  one 
can  be  sure,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  Vietnam  as  it  now  exists  is 
living  on  borrowed  time — the  question  being,  how  much  time?  No 
one  knows.  Beware  of  anyone  claiming  that  he  or  she  does. 

There  is  clear  recognition  in  Hanoi,  evidenced  by  every¬ 
thing  said  and  done,  that  the  leadership  fully  recognizes  the  Cold 
War  has  ended.  A  typical  comment  to  this  effect  came  in  the 
Party's  1992  New  Year's  Day  message: 

The  old  world  order  based  on  confrontation  between  East 
and  West  has  disintegrated.  But  the  new  world  order  has  not 
come  into  shape.  Nor  is  it  clear,  from  the  many  contraJic 
tions.  what  this  new  world  order  will  be.- 

What  then  is  the  general  geopolitical  prospect  as  seen 
from  Hanoi?  The  sense  of  this  was  well  captured  by  SRV  Foreign 
Ministry  official  Phan  Doan  Nam  in  a  recent  article  in  a  Party  the¬ 
oretical  journal,  which  is  both  authoritative  and  representative. 
For  Nam  and  the  Vietnamese  leadership  the  new  world  order,  as  it 
appears  to  be  shaping  up,  gives  little  encouragement.  The  Cold 
War  is  ending,  he  says,  but  not  the  contradictions  between  capital¬ 
ism  and  socialism.  In  fact  he  sees  the  future  as  a  continuing  mass 
of  contiadictions:  among  developed,  developing,  and  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations;  between  contending  economic  and  financial  centers 
(North  America,  Europe,  Japan);  among  regional  “power  cen¬ 
ters"  (NATO,  ASEAN,  etc.);  among  multinational  corporations 
as  well  as  among  nations;  and  finally,  between  “separatists"  and 
“interventionists"  of  the  world.  However.  Nam  acknowledged 
something  no  official  Hanoi  spokesman  has  admitted  in  the  past: 
that  World  War  Three  is  now  a  virtual  impossibility.' 

Cambodia.  With  the  signing  of  the  Cambodian  Peace  Agreement 
in  Paris,  23  October  1991,  Cambodia  is  no  longer  the  central 
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destabilizing  force  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  unenviable  position  it 
has  held  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Now,  the  agony  of  war¬ 
fare  has  given  way  to  the  perils  of  peace;  the  chaos  of  the  battle¬ 
field  is  transferred  as  anarchy  to  the  political  arena.^ 

Cambodia  remains  a  place  of  innumerable  problems.  Its 
troubles  are  as  serious,  and  probably  more  intractable,  than  be¬ 
fore.  As  with  Vietnam.  Cambodia's  future  is  in  doubt. 

Cambodia’s  fate  is  m  the  uncertain  hands  of  the  United 
Nations  Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia  (UNTAC),  the 
United  Nations  Advanced  Mission  in  Cambodia  (UNAMIC)  and, 
eventually,  the  welter  of  other  specialized  UN  organizations. 

It  is  the  UN  peacekeepers  who  must  disarm  the  contend¬ 
ing  Khmer  armies,  establish  a  workable  temporary  government  to 
end  the  anarchy,  and  supervise  free  and  unfettered  elections  that 
will  put  into  place  a  new  representa'.ional  national  government.  It 
must  do  so  in  the  face  of  entrenched  Cambodian  political  faction¬ 
alism  and  rising  public  discontent  from  poverty  stricken  people 
who  seem  increasingly  inclined  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  despite  the  proffered  message  of  peace  brought  by  the  UN. 
The  most  encouraging  aspect  at  the  moment  is  that  reversal  of  the 
peace  process  is  highly  unlikely.  Both  the  Khmer  leaders  and  the 
Khmer  people  will  probably  go  along  with  the  UN  process  be¬ 
cause  it  is  better  than  not  to  do  so. 

Anarchy,  in  the  standard  dictionary  meaning  of  the  term — 
absence  of  government — remains  the  central  problem.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  who  is  in  control  in  Cambodia,  and  to  what  extent?  Can  the 
UN  take  control  and  then  distribute  control  back  to  the  Khmer? 

Whatever  else,  however,  Cambodia  seems  a  classic  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  Benjamin  Franklin  meant  when  he  said  that  there 
never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 

Laos.  Here  we  have  the  gentle  revolution,  at  least  by  comparison. 
All  things  considered,  Laos  today  is  not  doing  badly. It  is  getting 
considerable  economic  aid  from  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
the  World  Bank.  Japan,  Thailand,  and  a  host  of  other  capitalist 
world  and  multinational  corporation  sources.  Trade  is  burgeoning, 
chiefly  with  Thailand  and  China.  Laos  has  improved  diplomatic 
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relations  with  almost  everyone,  including  the  US  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  China.  It  would  like  to  sign  a  treaty  with  ASEAN  to  permit 
observer  status,  and  perhaps  eventually,  lull  membership.  Inter¬ 
nally  there  has  been  something  of  a  shift  of  administrative  author¬ 
ity,  if  not  political  power,  from  the  Party  to  the  Slate,  which  must 
be  counted  as  a  plus. 

Laps  has  long  been  the  man  in  the  middle  in  the  geopolitics 
of  Indochin?!.  For  years  the  outsiders'  struggle  for  power  and  inllu- 
ence  in  Laos  was  between  the  French  and  the  rest  of  the  region. 
Then  it  was  between  communist  and  non-communist  neighbors. 
After  the  Vietnam  war  it  became  a  three  way  tug  of  war  between 
China.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  The  most  likely  near  future  struggle 
for  Laos  will  be  between  Thailand  and  Vietnam  with  China  as  a 
balance  wheel.  Ideally,  in  strategic  terms.  Laos  should  become  a 
nonplayer,  a  nonaligned  totally  neutral  entity.  This  would  require 
considerable  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Thais  and  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese,  which  is  theoretically  possible,  but  unlikely. 

The  Region — ASEAN  and  China.  The  two  central  strategic  facts 
of  life  for  Southeast  Asia  at  this  writing  are  1)  the  Cold  War  be¬ 
tween  Vietnam  and  China  has  ended,  and  2)  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  ASEAN  nations  that  none  of  its  members  will  face  a  major  ex¬ 
ternal  military  threat  in  the  next  five  or  so  years. 

The  Sino- Vietnamese  relationship  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  one,  extending  back  more  than  a  millennium.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  in  Confucian  values  having  to  do  with  proper  relationships 
and  harmony,  only  dimly  understood  by  foreigners.  A  psychiatrist 
would  describe  it  as  a  love-hate  relationship. 

The  final  months  of  1991  witnessed  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  Hanoi-Beijing  relations — some  of  it  only  symbolic  and  su¬ 
perficial.  There  was  a  “summit”  meeting  between  the  Party  and 
State  leaders  from  both  countries.  Treaties  were  signed  on  trade 
and  restoration  of  rail  service.  There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
cultural  exchange  and  business  activities. 

What  now  exists  can  be  called  a  limited  rapprochement. 
There  will  be  no  going  back  to  the  old  association,  certainly  not  to 
the  days  of  “lip  and  teeth"  (which  was  mostly  public  relations  any- 
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way).  Both  tacitly  acknowledge  these  limits,  recognize  there  is 
more  to  divide  than  unite  them,  and  accept  the  fact  they  exist  in  a 
permanent  condition  of  regional  competition.  Relations  may  grow 
more  amicable,  but  that  is  about  the  limit. 

Besides  competition  for  influence  and  status  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  Hanoi  and  Beijing  are  divided  by  specific  issues. 
Most  important  is  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  archipela¬ 
gos,  isles,  rocks,  and  outcroppings  in  the  South  China  Sea — called 
the  Spratly  dispute — now  made  doubly  salient  by  nationalist  SLnti- 
ment  and  the  fact  that  this  real  estate  lies  over  rich  deposits  of  pe¬ 
troleum.  It  seems  a  safe  calculation  there  will  be  no  conflict  over 
the  Spratlys  between  Vietnam  and  China  in  the  near  future. 

With  respect  to  ASEAN,  the  key  state  here,  given  our 
geopolitical  orientation,  is  Thailand.  It  is  the  "frontline"  state  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Under  the  unwritten  opera¬ 
tional  code  of  the  six  ASEAN  states,  Bangkok  sets  Indochina  pol¬ 
icy  (as  Manila  sets  the  policy  on  foreign  military  bases:  Indonesia 
sets  the  policy  on  Muslim  fundamentalism,  etc.).  The  Thai  (and 
ASEAN)  strategic  evaluation  at  the  moment,  briefly  put  is:  no 
major  military  threat  in  the  next  five  years,  either  from  China  (In¬ 
donesia  and  Malaysia  demur  somewhat  from  this  judgment)  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  China  s  interest  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  Bandung,  or 
from  Vietnam,  which  ASEAN  sees  crippled  by  economic  troubles 
which  may  well  fuel  internal  political  and  social  upheaval  but  will 
not  threaten  ASEAN.** 

In  more  global  terms  the  current  judgment  of  ASEAN 
strategists  (again,  chiefly  Thai),  appears  to  be  a)  that  the  region 
is  no  longer  threatened  by  a  superpower  confrontation  that  could 
spill  over  into  the  region:  b)  that  the  USSR  no  longer  is  to  be 
feared;  c)  that  the  future  will  probably  see  a  somewhat  greater 
US  regional  presence;  d)  that  Japan  will  not  move  into  the 
strategic  gap  left  by  the  USSR  but  will  step  up  its  role  as  eco¬ 
nomic  superpower;  and  e)  that  ASEAN's  chief  future  security 
threats  are  likely  to  be  internal  (such  as  political  and  communal 
conflict,  economic  strain  traceable  to  soaring  inflation,  the  rise  of 
protectionism  and  trade  wars,  and  the  loss  of  markets  and  short¬ 
ages  of  skilled  labor).’ 
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As  for  the  other  Pacific  rim  countries — especially  the 
United  States  and  Japan — it  is  a  basic  truism  that  Indochina,  or 
Southeast  Asia  ior  that  matter,  does  not  command  the  strategic 
importance  of  other  regions,  such  as  Northeast  Asia  or  the  NATO 
region.  This  may  change  since  the  genesis  of  the  earlier  orienta¬ 
tion  was  the  perceived  threat  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Since 
the  USSR  is  disestablished,  there  will  be.  at  least  to  some  extent,  a 
shift  of  strategic  national  interests  by  Washington.  Tokyo,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  Pacific,  which  could  result  in  a  relative  rise  in  strategic 
national  interest  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  Indochina. 

Throughout  the  2()th  century  the  major  American  interest 
in  the  region  has  been  in  terms  of  access  and  freedom  to  traverse  the 
seas.  It  is  hard  to  envision  a  scenario  in  which  any  nation  could  effec¬ 
tively  block  American  access  to  the  region  or  right  of  passage  there. 
Impaired  access  or  uncertain  passage  due  to  instability  (such  as  local 
wars)  or  generally  chaotic  local  conditions  implies  the  chief  Ameri¬ 
can  national  interest  is  regional  stability,  or  more  precisely  pul.  equi¬ 
librium.  In  the  19th  century  this  was  called  balance  iT  power  policy; 
in  the  20th  century,  ideological  balance  of  power  policy. 

While  the  "balance"  notion  still  obtains,  now  it  seems 
more  appropriate  to  describe  it  as  a  search  for  regional  equilib¬ 
rium.  As  a  principle,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  nations  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Basin  that  no  single  nation  dominate;  and  if  any  one  nation 
threatens  to  dominate,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  rest  to  stand  in 
opposition." 


Security  Interests  and  Concerns  of  Vietnam 


We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  Vietnam's  current  na¬ 
tional  security  interests.  Some  of  these  are  new;  most  are  not.  A., 
with  other  countries,  national  interest  is  largely  a  product  of  history, 
culture,  past  experiences,  and  a  \  ariety  of  ethnic,  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors.  These  are  characterized  by  their  enduring  quality — 
alliances  may  change,  it  has  been  noted,  but  interests  do  not. 

Vietnam’s  basic  and  unchanging  strategic  factors  are; 
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•  Geographical.  A  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN) 
strategist  looking  at  a  map  of  Vietnam  notes  how  long  and  thin  it 
is — only  35  miles  wide  at  the  Dong  Hoi  waist — with  a  land-sea 
perimeter  of  about  4,500  miles  to  defend.  He  noies  how  relatively 
easily  it  could  be  cut  in  half  by  a  hostile  force  coming  in  from 
Cambodia  or  Laos,  or  from  the  sea  in  an  amphibious  landing.  The 
meaning  of  this  to  Vietnam’s  generals  is  that  Hanoi  will  never 
allow,  if  it  can  possibly  prevent  it.  a  hostile  government  coming  to 
power  in  either  Vientiane  or  Phnom  Penh. 

•  Ethnolinguistic  antipathy.  The  single  most  important 
sociopolitical  fact  of  life  on  the  Indochina  Peninsula  today  proba¬ 
bly  is  the  cultural  heritage  of  ill-will  and  distrust  existent  among 
the  various  ethnolinguistic  and  nationalist  groupings.  These  an¬ 
tipathies,  rooted  in  ancient  long-abiding  rivalries,  count  for  far 
more  in  determining  the  events  of  history  as  it  unrolls  than  do  the 
various  more  modern  political  and  diplomatic  considerations. 

•  Diplomatic.  Until  recently  at  least  Vietnam  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies.  Indeed  until  recently  it  had  only  two  true 
friends  in  the  world,  the  USSR  and  Cuba.  For  the  moment,  it  is  on 
its  own  diplomatically. 

The  China  Factor.  Vietnam's  great  enduring  nemesis,  its  eternal 
security  threat,  is  China.  After  the  1979  “pedagogical  lesson” — 
China's  brief  invasion  of  Vietnam — massive  defense  measures 
were  taken  by  Hanoi  representing  an  enormous  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources.  These  were  to  ensure  that  the  next  invasion,  if  it  came, 
would  be  costly  for  the  Chinese.  For  years  after  1979,  the  Viet¬ 
namese  claim  that  China  relentlessly  conducted  a  “multifaceted 
w,^r  of  sabotage”  against  Vietnam.  It  involved  heavy  infiltration 
(often  by  Montagnards  from  China  with  kin  in  Vietnam),  sabo¬ 
tage,  and  a  great  deal  of  psychological  warfare. 

PAVN  military  analyst  Dao  Loc  Binh  described  this  multi¬ 
faceted  war  of  sabotage;  “The  Chinese  use  various  tactics  to  de¬ 
bauch  our  soldiers,  get  them  to  desert  or  even  flee  the  country. 
They  use  money,  material  goods,  and  beautiful  girls  to  introduce  a 
soft,  selfish,  life  style  to  woo  soldiers  and  weaken  their  will  power.” 
The  best  counterstrategy,  Binh  added,  is  “constant  vigilance  by  all 
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soldiers  as  to  enemy  espionage  and  sabotage  efforts.  And  intensi¬ 
fied  efforts  (by  PAVN)  to  mobilize  and  motivate  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  to  continue  support  of  the  Party,  the  State,  and  the  Army.” 

After  the  1979  invasion,  the  PAVN  high  command  sought 
to  decentralize  the  country’s  militia  force  in  the  region  between 
the  China  border  and  Hanoi.  The  basic  idea  was  to  present  the  at¬ 
tacking  Chinese  with  a  layered  “defense  in  depth  zone",  that  is 
rank  after  rank  of  "combat  villages”  populated  entirely  by  PAVN 
militia  and  their  families."’  It  was  indeed  an  innovative  defense 
concept.  The  danger,  as  some  PAVN  observers  noted  at  the  time, 
was  that  since  the  villagers  were  largely  self-supporting  and  some¬ 
what  logistically  independent,  conceivably  they  might  not  react  to 
internal  disorders  as  they  would  to  Chinese  invasion." 

Even  given  a  diminution  of  the  China  threat  this  layered 
defense  structure  is  likely  to  be  retained,  and  at  considerable  cost. 
PAVN  Lieutenant  General  Thuoc,  Commander  of  Military  Re¬ 
gion  4,  in  a  1991  interview  said  that  whereas  combat  villages  in  the 
past  were  directed  against  outside  enemies,  now  they  were  to  be 
used  to  strengthen  internal  security  with  measures  taken  to  assure 
loyalty. 

The  off-shore  isles — the  Spratly  and  Paracel  archipela¬ 
gos — represent  the  focal  point  of  PAVN’s  threat  perception  from 
China.  Until  recently  it  was  always  a  genuine  possibility  that  war¬ 
fare,  or  at  least  military/naval  clashes  could  take  place  over  them. 
PAVN  thinking  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  the  islands  is  that  it 
must  be  done  from  the  land,  through  extensive  fortifications  and 
long  range  artillery,  and  with  landbased  aircraft.  Defense  could 
not  come  from  the  sea,  since  Vietnam  does  not  have  the  naval 
strength  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  engaging  in  “nibbling”  oper¬ 
ations,  or  hit  and  run  raids.” 

That  assessment  is  essentially  correct.  In  the  decade  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Vietnam  war,  the  USSR  helped  build  up  the  PAVN 
Navy,  but  never  to  the  point  of  being  strategically  significant.  The 
Vietnamese  Navy  must  overcome  inadequacy  and  deficiencies  in 
logistic  support,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  maritime  surveillance 
if  it  is  to  become  a  force  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  a  costly  ven¬ 
ture,  probably  too  expensive  for  Hanoi. 
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Chinese  military  developments  are  closely  followed  and 
frequently  discussed  in  Vietnamese  military  journals.  Typical  of 
these  is  an  analysis  by  Hoang  Chuong  (PAVN  military  analyst)  of 
the  tactics  employed  by  China’s  Airborne.  He  wrote  that  the  PLA 
has  been  running  training  exercises  along  the  China-Vietnam  bor¬ 
der  opposite  Ha  Tuyen  province  (with  troops  previously  stationed 
along  the  Mongolian  frontier)  and  also  on  Chinese  held  islands 
adjacent  to  the  Spratly  archipelago. 

Hanoi’s  basic  strategic  response  to  the  China  threat  until 
recently  rested  on  its  Moscow  relationship,  a  military  alliance  in 
all  but  name.  Now  that  alliance  clearly  is  dead  and  the  sole  re¬ 
maining  symbol,  Moscow’s  Cam  Ranh  Bay  facility,  is  in  limbo  as 
of  this  writing.  At  the  26  December  1991  flag-raising  ceremonies 
over  the  new  Russian  embassy  in  Hanoi,  Ambassador  Khamidulin 
Rashit  told  Reuters  that  nothing  definite  had  yet  been  decided 
about  the  Cam  Ranh  facility  but  added  that  the  new  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  is  not  to  station  any  of  its  troops  abroad.'^ 

Other  Threat  Perceptions.  Second  to  China,  Hanoi’s  most  worri¬ 
some  perceived  threat  goes  under  the  generic  term  of  imperial¬ 
ism.  meaning  dangers  of  various  sorts  represented  by  most  of  the 
capitalist  countries  of  the  world,  especially  the  United  States  and. 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  Japan.  A  typical  expression  of  this 
threat  was  made  by  Major  General  Duong  Thong,  the  Ministry 
of  Interior’s  chief  counterintelligence  officer;  “The  plots  by  inter¬ 
national  imperialists  employ  'emigrant  reactionaries'  to  infiltrate 
and  destabilize  Vietnam,  operating  under  such  colorful  code 
names  as  Move  the  Flame  Home  Campaign,  and  Operation  Sow 
the  Wind  Reap  the  Whirlwind.”  His  charge  was  echoed  by  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mai  Chi  Tho:  “It  is  a  pity  the  imperial¬ 
ists,  headed  by  the  US  imperialists,  have  been  trying  to  sweep 
away  socialism  and  think  they  now  have  their  chance.”  Tho  also 
asserted  that  Thailand  is  arming  and  training  Vietnamese  resis¬ 
tance  groups  at  five  Thai  bases.  The  plan,  he  said,  is  to  infiltrate 
Vietnam  via  Laos.  He  said  he  tried  to  raise  the  issue  with  Thai 
officials  while  in  Bangkok  recently,  but  “they  said  they  would  not 
consider  the  matter.” 
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These  perceived  external  threats,  plus  the  ever  present  in¬ 
ternal  one  from  counterrevolutionaries,  means  that  PAVN  and  the 
military  High  Command  must  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Vietnam.  SRV  Minister  of  Defense  Le  Due  Anh  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  military  newspaper,  Qurn  Doi  Nhan  Dan  said.  "There 
are  errors  to  correct  and  negative  acts  to  surmount — and  the  army 
must  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  future."  This  has  become 
a  common  theme  in  Hanoi  military  journals  since  the  advent  of  doi 
moi  (renovation),  the  Vietnamese  equivalent  of  perestroika: 

The  (PAVN)  role  in  Vietnamese  society  in  this  new  stage  of 
history’  is;  1 )  to  deal  with  hostile  forces  against  socialism  at 
home  who  have  close  connections  with  our  enemies  abroad; 

2)  combine  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  diplomatic, 
economic,  cultural  and  ideological  struggle  (daa  tranh):  }) 
oppose  efforts  by  capitalism  and  other  reactionary  forces  to 
propagate  the  bourgeois  concept  of  depolilicization  of  the 
Army;  and  4)  reduce  the  army  in  size  but  improve  its  qual¬ 
ity...  with  smaller  numbers  of  regulars,  and  form  a  strong 
Army  of  reservists.” ''' 

To  this  end  the  military  press  in  Vietnam  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  in  defense  of  ideological  correctness.  It  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  incensed  over  the  treatment  afforded  the  symbols  of  commu¬ 
nism.  Quart  Doi  Nhan  Dan  (17  September  1991)  denounced  the 
toppling  of  Lenin’s  statues  across  the  USSR;  returning  the  name 
St.  Petersburg  to  Leningrad;  and  the  proposal  to  close  Lenin's 
tomb  in  Red  Square  and  move  his  remains  to  Volkhovskoye 
Cemetery  (“this  barbarous  desecration”).  Editor  Le  Hue  (13  Sep¬ 
tember  1991)  declared  the  highest  priority  at  the  moment  must  go 
to  firming  up  PAVN’s  “ideological  commitment  to  defending  com¬ 
munism  in  Vietnam.”  “It  is,”  Hue  said,  “a  totally  alien  notion  to 
take  politics  out  of  the  army.” 

PAVN’s  Condition.  Beneath  the  more  permanent  strategic  fac¬ 
tors  of  Vietnam’s  national  security  interest  lies  a  variety  of  more 
transient  influences.  These  include  recent  events.  Party  policy 
decisions,  and  the  condition  of  the  armed  forces  itself.  The  most 
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important  is  that  PAVN  has  suffered  an  ubiquitous  and  appar¬ 
ently  serious  lowering  of  troop  morale.  The  leadership  is 
attempting  to  deal  with  it  by  stepping  up  troop  indoctrination 
and  addressing  the  specific  causes  of  low  morale.  Military  jour¬ 
nals  are  blunt  about  the  subject.  PAVN  morale  is  low,  perhaps  in 
crisis,  it  is  asserted,  the  result  of  poor  food  and  harsh  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  both  troops  and  families.  One  must  sympathize  with 
the  average  soldier: 

He  returns  from  war  duty  in  Cambodia,  is  dumped  down  in  a 
border  jungle,  told  to  build  his  own  barracks  and  produce  his 
own  food,  then  left  virtually  without  money,  supplies,  equip¬ 
ment.  Much  of  the  food  he  eats  must  be  bought  on  the  open 
market  but  a  privates  salary  of  WKX)  dongs  per  month  does 
not  even  pay  for  rice.  His  annual  clothing  ration  can  buy 
only  one  pair  of  new  shoes.  Medical  care  frequently  is  un¬ 
available.  Yet.  he  is  expected  to  guard  the  entire  country  and 
oceans.’" 

Extensive  corruption  in  the  Party,  the  military,  and  society 
as  a  whole  are  further  causal  agents  in  the  decline  of  morale.  It 
manifests  itself  with;!!  PAVN  most  directly  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
desertions.  A  recent  su’dy  by  PAVN  surveyed  deserters  as  to  their 
reason,  revealing  this  breakdown;  difficult  living  conditions,  re¬ 
strictions  on  life:  25  percent;  homesickness:  25  percent;  officer 
"irresponsibility  and  unfair  treatment”;  45  percent;  family  “influ¬ 
ences”;  5  percent.-' 

Low  morale  has  also  had  more  serious  repercussions  in  at 
least  a  few  instances.  In  August  1991,  a  PAVN  Signal  Corp  en¬ 
listed  man  was  sentenced  to  death  and  another  to  18  years  in 
prison  for  "destroying  important  national  security  projects"  (ap¬ 
parently  involving  communication  equipment).  The  two.  Nguyen 
Due  San  and  Nguyen  Van  The.  were  tried  by  a  Third  Region  Mili¬ 
tary  Court  Martial. -- 

PAVN  is  increasingly  being  assigned  new  kinds  of  non¬ 
military  duties,  what  officially  are  called  "capital  construction 
missions”,  meaning  commercial  money-making  ventures.  As  one 
foreign  journalist  put  it: 
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The  mighty  PAVN  which  in  its  hour  of  glory  defeated  three 
superpowers  now  to  save  itself  from  bankruptcy  must  grow 
coffee  beans  for  export  and  sell  sand  to  the  Japanese  for  their 
resort  beaches.-' 

There  has  always  been  the  tradition  in  PAVN.  as  in  other 
Leninist  armies,  of  the  military  performing  economic  tasks.  In 
March  1990  the  High  Command  pushed  this  duty  beyond  simple 
self-support  by  authorizing  full-scale  commercial  enterprises 
within  PAVN.  Some  60  PAVN  commercial  enterprises  now  build 
roads,  mine  coal,  raise  coffee  for  export,  log  and  sell  lumber,  and 
construct  housing.  The  Air  Force  operates  a  charter  flight  service 
to  ferry  foreign  workers  to  offshore  oil  drilling  platforms.  The 
Navy  does  commercial  fishing  and  markets  seafood.--' 

PAVN  is  being  redeployed.  The  Party  newspaper.  Nhan 
Dan  (21  December  1991)  reported  that  PAVN  forces  along  the 
China  border  had  been  deployed  southward  to  the  Cambodian 
frontier.  One  purpose,  it  appeared,  was  to  signal  the  Chinese  that 
PAVN  was  standing  down  as  a  gesture  of  peaceful  intent.  A  sec¬ 
ond  purpose  apparently  was  contingency  planning,  in  the  event 
that  disorders  in  Cambodia  spilled  over  into  Vietnam.  Two  days 
later  the  SRV  Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
PAVN  was  not  being  beefed  up  along  the  Cambodian  border.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  initial  report,  designed  to  quiet  the  Chinese,  aroused 
the  Khmer,  as  well  as  the  Thais  and  others.-' 

The  redeployment  of  local  or  paramilitary  forces  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  major  reorganization  of  the  entire  paramilitary 
system  which  once  numbered  1.7  million  and  probably  still  totals 
more  than  a  million.  Day-to-day  running  of  these  units  has  been 
“localized;’'  that  is.  administration  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  local 
commanders.  They  also  have  been  assigned  additional  duty, 
guardedly  termed  “the  new  military  operations  mechanism."  This 
appears  to  mean  that  local  commanders  now  have  greater  author¬ 
ity  and  greater  responsibility  for  ensuring  local  law  and  order. 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of  PAVN  through  demobiliza¬ 
tion  and  shortened  tours  of  enlistment  have  run  into  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  economic  sector’s  inability  to  absorb  large  numbers 
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into  the  work  force  quickly.  Estimates  vary  on  the  size  of  PAVN 
but  generally  it  was  accepted  in  1988  that  it  was  about  2.9  million 
(1.2  million  in  the  regular  "main  force”  and  1.7  million  in  the  mili¬ 
tia  or  paramilitary  force).  A  1988  demobilization  program  called 
for  a  total  of  800,000  to  be  returned  to  civilian  life,  reducing  the 
regular  army  to  500,000.  The  paramilitary  (many  of  whom  are  full¬ 
time  soldiers)  was  to  be  reduced  to  1.6  million.  As  of  1991  about 
500,000  had  been  demobilized  (apparently  PAVN  is  now  reduced 
to  about  800,000  regulars  and  1.6  million  militia).  At  this  point  de¬ 
mobilization  was  halted  because  of  the  strain  on  the  economy.  The 
new  target  date  for  demobilization  to  a  half-million  regulars  is 
now  1994.2^  Vietnam  still  has  compulsory  universal  military  ser¬ 
vice,  but  the  enlistment  period  for  the  Army  has  been  cut  from 
four  to  two  years;  Navy  and  Air  Force  enlistments  were  cut  from 
four  to  three  years. 

Rapid  demobilization  in  1990  produced  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  veterans  who  have  become  increasingly  disgruntled  over 
lack  of  jobs,  housing,  etc.  This  is  not  a  group  the  leadership  likes 
to  see  disgruntled. 

Instability.  The  PAVN  High  Command  strategists  as  well  as  Polit¬ 
buro  leaders  examine  the  condition  of  their  country,  their  armed 
forces,  and  their  future  and  conclude  that  a  great  specter  is  haunt¬ 
ing  Vietnam,  the  overriding  threat  of  internal  instability  called  bat 
on.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  encountered  (or  implied) 
terms  heard  in  talking  with  both  official  and  non-governmental 
Vietnamese  in  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  Officials  may  differ 
on  other  policy  matters,  but  they  share  the  common  fear  of  insta¬ 
bility,  the  vision  of  rioting,  soldiers  shooting  demonstrators  (or  re¬ 
fusing  to  shoot  demonstrators),  of  general  chaos.  It  suggests  the 
fate  of  Erich  Honecker  in  East  Germany  or  Nicholi  Ceausescu  in 
Romania.  It  also  suggests  collapse  of  the  reform  effort  when 
foreign  investors  shun  new  joint  ventures  and  other  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  All  seem  to  believe  that  destabilization  could  lead  to 
fragmentation  (that  is,  the  repartitioning  of  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam).  Indeed  that  is  the  prediction  of  many  emigres  in  the  United 
States  who  are  convinced,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  that  "Saigon  is 
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finally  going  to  win  the  war.”  How  strong  this  fear  of  instability  is 
among  the  rank  and  file  Vietnamese  and  what  would  be  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  response  to  serious  disorders  are  imponderables. 

Research  and  Development.  PAVN  is  repeatedly  told  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  belongs  to  science  and  technology,  and  that  it  must  be  made 
modern  or  it  cannot  survive.  Thus  ends  the  decades  long  doctrinal 
dispute  between  Red  and  Expert.  The  essential  debate  here  was:  in 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  which  is  more  important,  spirit  or  technol¬ 
ogy?  Man  or  material?  Should  an  army  be  ideologically  motivated 
(red)  or  technologically  skilled  (expert)?  As  posited,  it  is  of  course 
an  irrational  dichotomy — both  are  necessary.  Nonetheless  the  de¬ 
bate  consumed  vast  amounts  of  time  and  energy  since  first  raised 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  1950s,  with  the  contention  that  the  atomic 
bomb  was  unnecessary  because  man  himself  "is  a  spiritual  atom 
bomb”  (a  line  Mao  dropped  after  the  PLA  got  the  bomb).  Now.  at 
last,  the  "experts”  in  PAVN  have  defeated  their  rival  "reds": 

The  major  trend  of  world  history  is  the  techno-economic 
race.  The  future  will  belong  to  the  winner  of  this  race.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  are  the  starting  jwint  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  policies  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Each  is  trying 
to  develop  its  integrated  strength  by  putting  emphasis  on 
education  and  the  training  of  geniuses.-’ 

This  emphasis  on  research  and  development  will  dominate 
future  PAVN  strategic  thinking,  determine  its  resource  allocation, 
and  shape  the  curriculum  of  the  military  academies.  This  faith  in 
"training  of  geniuses”  mesmerizes  PAVN  strategic  planners  today, 
as  it  does  everyone  at  Hanoi  University  for  that  matter. 

Military  research  and  development  work  in  PAVN  is  still 
very  much  in  its  infancy.  The  fledgling  center  for  this  work  (even 
though  it  was  officially  founded  in  1961)  is  the  PAVN  Institute  of 
Technology,  headed  by  Colonel  Nguyen  Hoa  Thinh  but  whose  pa¬ 
tron  is  Colonel  General  Dao  Dinh  Luyen,  Vice  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.  In  the  past,  when  PAVN  was  a  guerrilla-type  in¬ 
fantry  army  its  technological  development  was  confined  to 
improving  infantry  weapons  and  devising  better  explosive  devices 
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for  its  sapper  units.  It  has  been  engaged  in  what  could  be  called 
serious  development  of  military  technology  only  since  about  1988. 
In  PAVN’s  first  years  military  journals  repeatedly  made  the  point 
that  in  the  past  very  little  strategic  thinking  had  been  done  by  any¬ 
one  in  Hanoi.  A  second  point  is  that  PAVN  needs  more  and  better 
weapons  and  must  better  maintain  those  it  has.-**  Naval  writers, 
such  as  Admiral  Giap  Van  Cuong,  Navy  CINC,  declare  that  the 
Navy  needs  more  and  better  ships  and  more  “politically  dedicated 
sailors'".-'  Hardly  sophisticated  R&D. 

Newly  established  in  Hanoi  is  what  is  called  the  PAVN 
High  Level  Military  Academy,  a  military  science  research  center 
which  does  strategic  planning.  The  major  sponsor  of  this  center 
and  its  research  is  General  Doan  Khue,  member  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  and  PAVN  chief  of  staff.  The  top  military  strategist 
today — Generals  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Van  Tien  Dung  and  others 
having  retired — appears  to  be  Senior  General  Hoang  Minh 
Thao,  also  retired  but  working  out  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
and  perhaps  out  of  the  High  Level  Military  Academy.  He  writes 
often  if  not  so  deeply  on  the  subject,  mostly  offering  straightfor¬ 
ward.  somewhat  elementary  strategic  thought:  how  to  evaluate 
one’s  geopolitical  position;  the  importance  of  fixing  unambigu¬ 
ous  defense  policies  with  clearly  fixed  roles  and  missions;  ways 
of  adjusting  grand  strategy  to  local  conditions  and  restrictions 
(such  as  economic  limitations,  social  conflicts,  low  morale);  and 
above  all.  the  overriding  importance  of  science  and  technology 
with  its  need  to  overcome  the  “old  guerrilla  fighter”  mentality.’" 

Economic  Dimension.  Finally  in  this  evaluation  of  Indochina 
geopolitics  a  brief  discussion  of  Vietnam's  economics  and  its  na¬ 
tional  defense  will  be  given.  Ever  since  the  Fourth  Party  Congress 
in  1976.  Vietnam  has  advanced  under  the  slogan,  “Economics  is  in 
Command"  meaning  that  all  government  policies  are  to  take  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  into  account,  and  that  priority  is  to  go  to 
economics  in  foreign  policy,  social  policy,  etc.  Not  until  the  Sixth 
Party  Congress  (1986)  however,  was  this  slogan  translated  into 
reality.  And  not  until  the  Seventh  Party  Congress  (1991)  did  the 
idea  become  entrenched  and  truly  operational. 
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Now  to  a  very  large  degree  all  governmental  decisions,  in¬ 
cluding  those  having  to  do  with  the  armed  forces,  are  heavily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  economic  considerations.  For  the  first  time,  the  PAVN 
High  Command  must  address  the  question  most  high  commands 
elsewhere  have  wrestled  with  for  decades,  namely  the  relationship 
of  national  security  to  economics.  How  do  economic  imperatives 
influence  strategic  planning?  And,  how  do  mandatory  strategic  re¬ 
quirements  affect  the  economy? 

In  its  world  of  finite  resources,  Vietnam's  military 
spending  has  always  been  at  the  expense  of  domestic  develop¬ 
ment.  For  most  of  its  history  (since  1954)  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Vietnam  (DRV),  now  SRV,  has  spent  more  than  50 
percent  of  its  annual  budget  on  defense.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  this  is  still  true  in  1992 — whether  Vietnam  is  reacting  to 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  by  cutting  its  defense  spending.  Virtu¬ 
ally  nothing  on  the  current  SRV  budget  has  been  published.  We 
do  know  that  most  of  PAVN's  budget  goes  into  personnel  costs. 
Here  is  where  savings  can  be  made,  through  demobilization. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  sending  large  numbers  of  ex-soldiers  onto 
a  labor  market  where  there  are  few  jobs  is  politically  dangerous 
and  therefore  probably  unacceptable. 

It  is  obvious,  even  to  the  most  obdurate  Hanoi  military  plan¬ 
ner,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  PAVN  and  the  Vietnamese  economy  will 
rise  and  fall  together — one  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  other,  because 
then  neither  will  survive.  It  is  also  now  obvious,  although  perhaps  not 
to  every  one  in  Hanoi,  that  a  market  economy  is  the  prescription  for 
a  strong  PAVN  and  an  economically  healthy  Vietnam. 

Even  if  a  market  mechanism  economy  is  finally  installed, 
and  even  if  it  works  as  hoped,  there  remains  the  unaddressed 
problem  of  political  reform,  of  replacing  the  present  sterile  Lenin¬ 
ist  system  with  some  kind  of  political  pluralism.  It  need  not  be 
democracy  as  we  think  of  it  in  the  West.  It  can  be  a  limited  multi¬ 
party  system  (the  so-called  party  and  a  half  system).  It  can  even 
be  soft  authoritarianism.  But  it  must  be  representative.  And  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  Then  and  only  then  can  PAVN. 
the  military  strategists,  and  the  national  security  policy  makers  in 
Hanoi  have  a  necessary  firm  base  on  which  to  build  the  future. 
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9.  Defense  Cooperation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific 

James  A.  ISockeis 

One  recurring  recent  theme  has  been 

the  end  of  superpower  confrontation  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
world  order.  But,  what  might  that  order  be,  and  what  significance 
might  it  have  for  regional  defense  cooperation? 


Defining  the  New  “Order” 

In  the  lexicon  of  international  relations,  order  requires  a 
number  of  elements.  First  is  a  stable  hierarchy  of  power.  Such  a 
hierarchy  existed  during  the  superpower  confrontation.  The  bipo¬ 
lar  world  we  have  left  behind  gave  us  a  clear  hierarchy  of  ord-^r 
and  balance,  however  unpleasant  it  was.  Today  we  have  no  clear 
replacement.  Instead  there  is  a  multipolar  world  that,  while  cur¬ 
rently  benign,  has  the  potential  to  become  dangerously  unstable. 

A  second  element  is  an  accepted  mechanism  for  security 
resolution.  Detente  provided  that  mechanism  with  the  superpow¬ 
ers  resolutely  setting  borders  on  areas  of  interest  and  providing  a 
security  focus  for  their  second  tier  allies.  We  no  longer  have  such  a 
positive  mechanism.  The  resolution  of  security  issues,  particularly 
among  allies,  is  less  than  assured  with  lower  order  nuclear  powers 
and  other  states  a  matter  of  a  few  years  away  from  the  possession 
of  such  weapons.  The  larger  conventional  powers  may  also  feel 
less  constrained  in  the  future  in  this  new  world  order. 

A  further  element  in  world  order  has  been  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  consultation  and  the  achievement  of  peaceful  change. 
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Senior  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Policy  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Pacific  and  Defence  Cooperation. 
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As  long  as  the  superpower  conlronlalion  dominated  security  re¬ 
lations,  such  a  mechanism  existed  in  the  various  systems  the  su¬ 
perpowers  had  set  up  to  handle  their  concerns  and  those  of 
their  allies.  Nonalliance  groupings  such  as  the  nonaligned  move¬ 
ment  sought  to  influence  events  but  they  were  essentially  out¬ 
side  the  real  mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  global  issues.  The 
alliance  mechanism  is  now  rapidly  disappearing,  as  is  the  role  of 
the  nonaligned  movement.  In  their  place  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  optimistic  hope  in  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
fill  the  gap  and  become  an  arbiter  of  world  order.  On  the  other, 
we  have  the  belief  in  a  need  for  more  extensive  bilateral  and 
regional  security  consultations,  particularly  as  the  globe's  only 
superpower  is  narrowing  the  focus  of  its  fundamental  strategic 
interests. 

The  new  order  that  is  emerging  may  not  be  as  benign  as 
some  hope.  The  potential  instabilities  in  the  old  Soviet  empire  and 
conflicts  over  border,  race,  religion  and  economic  interests  have 
the  potential  to  create  an  old  world  disorder  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  discipline  provided  by  superpower  detente. 

In  such  a  situation,  cooperative  relationships  among  like- 
minded  states  are  assuming  a  growing  importance.  The  sharing  of 
an  understanding  of  each  others  economic  and  strategic  interests 
is  emerging  as  an  essential  prerequisite  for  stability  in  the  new 
world  order.  Because  of  this,  a  better  understanding  of  defense  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Southeast  Asia-Pacific  region  may  help  us  divine 
the  potential  for  stability  in  that  region. 


Regional  Security  Outlook 

In  the  Southeast  Asia-Pacific  region,  the  end  of  super¬ 
power  confrontation  has  certainly  brought  about  change,  but  not 
of  the  same  order  as  in  Europe.  The  region  is  diverse  with  coun¬ 
tries  at  various  stages  of  economic,  social,  and  political  develop¬ 
ment.  It  also  encompasses  a  range  of  strategic  subdivisions  that 
never  allowed  application  of  the  concept  of  the  East-West  divide  as 
an  explanation  for  strategic  differences.  This  complex  environment 
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remains,  although  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  two  major  Cold  War 
conflicts,  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  were  fought  in  Asia. 

With  the  end  of  East-West  tensions  there  have  been  a 
number  of  positive  moves  in  the  pattern  of  regional  relations. 

The  layer  of  differences  that  once  separated  the  major 
powers  has  now  allowed  them,  for  example,  to  cooperate  to  re¬ 
solve  the  Cambodia  problem.  Forces  of  the  old  Soviet  empire  are 
no  longer  deployed  in  significant  number  in  the  region  as  naval 
forces  have  been  withdrawn  to  Russia's  Pacific  coast. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  recognized  by  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  Slates  and  relations  with  China 
normalized.  China  in  its  turn  has  restored  relations  with  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  has  established  them  with  Singapore.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  are  now 
both  UN  members.  Vietnam  and  other  socialist  economies  are 
looking  to  develop  economic  and  political  relations  with  neigh¬ 
boring  non-socialist  countries  after  decades  of  confrontation. 

While  the  security  outlook  of  the  region  is  generally  posi¬ 
tive,  considerable  uncertainty  remains  with  regard  to  sub-regional 
tensions.  A  resolution  of  the  Cambodia  problem  is  still  a  cause  for 
concern  as  are  the  Spratley  and  Paracel  Islands  disputes.  Viet¬ 
nam's  future  role,  and  Burma’s  border  dispute  with  Bangladesh. 
North  Korea’s  nuclear  program  remains  a  crucial  issue  and  of 
equal  concern  is  its  ability  to  provide  sophisticated  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  region. 

As  the  US-Soviet  bipolar  detente  dissipates,  the  inten¬ 
tions  and  military  capabilities  of  other  major  regional  actors  will 
become  more  prominent.  Chinese  military  and  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties  are  significant  in  the  regional  context,  but  of  more  immediate 
worry  is  China's  potential  to  export  ballistic  missiles  and  other 
weapons  system.  Japan’s  strategic  profile  is  also  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  in  the  region  and  in  Japan  itself. 

With  this  wide  range  of  problematic  capabilities  and  in¬ 
tentions.  many  commentators  and  defense  and  foreign  policy 
planners  in  the  region  are  raising  concerns  as  to  the  potential  for 
a  destabilizing  arms  race  growing  out  of  economic  and  military 
uncertainties. 
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In  the  South  Pacific  the  situation  is.  to  a  degree,  confus¬ 
ing.  The  smaller  states  do  not  have  the  human  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  their  Southeast  Asian  neighbors.  Some  are  at  risk  from 
ecological  developments  such  as  global  warming  while  others  are 
concerned  about  the  sustainability  of  their  resource  base.  All  are 
undergoing  major  economic  and  social  upheavals  which  are  test¬ 
ing  the  resilience  of  their  cultural  and  political  systems. 

The  sec..iity  outlook  for  the  ASEAN  states  is  more  posi¬ 
tive  than  for  some  others  in  the  region.  Their  economic  and  nation 
building  policies  have  proved  highly  successful  and  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  assimilating  that  success.  While  the  level  of 
achievement  varies  from  country  to  country,  the  possibility  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  collapse  is  now  no  longer  a  relevant  element  in 
any  regional  security  equation. 


Defense  Cooperative  Relationships 

Against  this  background  regional  states  are  continuing  to 
develop  their  defense  cooperative  relationships.  Security  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  has  its  roots  in  three  struc¬ 
tures  set  in  place  by  powers  external  to  the  region.  ANZUS. 
SEATO.  and  the  Five  Power  Defense  Arrangement  sought  to 
shore  up  intraregional  security  against  Cold  War  uncertainties. 
While  SEATO  had  a  relatively  early  death.  ANZUS  and  FPDA 
still  continue  as  regional  military  pacts. 

As  a  variety  of  books  and  monographs  exist  on  ANZUS. 
particularly  as  a  result  of  New  Zealand’s  policy  to  oppose  nuclear 
weapons.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  here.  The  pact  continues  to 
provide  a  solid  and  enduring  basis  for  an  extensive  range  of  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation  between  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

Less  well  known  to  Americans  is  the  Five  Power  Defense 
Arrangement.  Established  to  protect  the  security  of  the  emerging 
British  Southeast  Asian  colonies,  the  FPDA  brings  together 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain 
in  a  common  security  arrangement  that  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time.  Today  the  FPDA  includes  a  wide  range  of  activities  includ- 
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ing  joint  training  and  exercising,  and  the  deployment  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  New  Zealand  forces  to  both  ASEAN  countries. 

With  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  Singaporean  and 
Malaysian  defense  forces,  the  focus  of  FPDA  activities  has  ma¬ 
tured.  The  significant  deployment  of  allied  ground  forces  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  is  no  longer  relevant.  In  its  place  the  reg¬ 
ular  deployment  of  high  technology  Australian  naval  and  air 
resources,  and  regular  joint  exercising,  provide  a  continuing  com¬ 
mitment  to  common  defense  concerns.  The  current  dominant  ac¬ 
tivity  under  FPDA  is  the  integrated  air  defense  system  which, 
with  its  joint  headquarters  and  regular  exercising,  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  for  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
to  operate  together  for  the  air  defense  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Singapore. 


Intra-ASEAN  Cooperation 

ASEAN,  established  primarily  as  a  politico-economic 
grouping,  was  never  envisaged  as  having  a  military  dimension. 
However,  the  framework  of  ASEAN  cooperation  has  encouraged 
an  environment  conducive  to  bilateral  military  cooperation  among 
ASEAN  partners.  Combined  exercises  and  training,  limited  border 
operations,  intelligence  cooperation  and  some  defense  industry  ac¬ 
tivities  provide  a  substantial  web  of  cooperative  activities. 

Combined  ground,  naval,  and  air  exercises  are  carried  out 
on  a  regular  basis  between  the  armed  forces  of  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  Indonesia  and  Singapore. 
These  well-established  annual  and  biennial  activities  have  given 
their  participants  a  sound  understanding  of  each  other’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  They  have  also  developed  the  ability  to  operate  together 
against  a  common  threat. 

Regular  combined  naval  and  air  exercises  are  also  con¬ 
ducted  between  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Thailand, 
and  Singapore  and  Thailand.  These  bilateral  exercises  focus  on 
the  standardization  of  operating  procedures  and  command,  coor¬ 
dination,  communication  and  tactics.  These  exercises  are  probably 
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at  a  tier  of  development  below  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia 
bilateral  activities. 

In  addition,  frequent  bilateral  personnel  exchanges  are 
made  for  training  purposes.  Attendance  at  command  and  staff  col¬ 
leges  and  specialist  training  institutions  is  regular  among  most 
ASEAN  members. 

In  March  1990  Singapore  and  Indonesia  signed  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  understanding  which  led  to  the  commencement  of 
ground  force  exercises  between  the  two  countries.  The  agreenicnt 
also  covered  the  joint  development  of  air  weapons  and  the  In¬ 
donesian  air  combat  range  at  Siabu.  Singapore  also  agreed  to  give 
Indonesia  access  to  its  flight  simulation  center. 

In  this  wide  ranging  cooperation,  the  Philippines  has  main¬ 
tained  a  low  level  of  involvement.  Its  close  association  with  the 
United  States  and  its  own  internal  security  problems  have  placed 
external  cooperation  on  a  lower  priority  level.  This  may,  however, 
change  as  US  involvement  is  reduced  and  the  Philippines  seeks  as¬ 
sistance  to  maintain  its  specialist  and  technical  military  skills. 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  currently  discussing  expand¬ 
ing  military  cooperation.  They  are  expected  shortly  to  increase  the 
level  of  bilateral  ground  force  exercising  and  to  carry  out  some 
form  of  combined  border  patrols  along  their  common  border  in 
Borneo.  Enhanced  maritime  patrols  in  the  straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  South  China  Sea  are  also  expected. 

Indonesia  and  Singapore  are  also  in  the  process  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  scope  of  their  naval  and  air  exercising.  Indonesian 
Skyhawks  and  Singapore  Air  Force  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft  will  be 
working  more  closely  together  in  the  future. 

Malaysia  and  Brunei  are  also  expected  to  take  a  major 
step  soon  in  formally  establishing  defense  contacts.  This  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  Brunei’s  emergence  as  a  more  active  bilateral  de¬ 
fense  partner  in  the  region. 

Once  a  significant  element  in  regional  cooperation,  bor¬ 
der  security  agreements  have  lost  prominence  as  internal  security 
threats  have  diminished.  Since  1980  no  combined  border  opera¬ 
tions  have  occurred  between  Malaysian  and  Thai  forces.  Joint 
border  commissions  remain  in  place  and  are  working  well  with  a 
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new  one  being  set  up  in  1991  to  resolve  the  ACEH  refugee  issue 
and  the  Sipadan/Ligatan  dispute. 

Defense  industry  cooperation  has  been  modest  as  each 
country  attempts  to  establish  indigenous  manufacturing  capabili¬ 
ties  based  on  self-reliance  and  national  image  building.  While  In¬ 
donesia  and  Malaysia  have  made  a  number  of  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  joint  ventures  in  weapons  production,  no  major  long  term 
results  have  accrued. 

Informal  military  contacts  among  ASEAN  members  form 
a  substantive  web  of  relationships  and  associations.  Regular  exer¬ 
cise  and  joint  training  create  fora  for  military  officers  to  infor¬ 
mally  discuss  security  issues.  Exchanges  of  information  for  exer¬ 
cising  have  developed  an  understanding  of  each  country's  tactical 
and  operational  procedures. 

Such  contacts  have  helped  build  a  basis  for  higher  level 
military  exchanges  and  informal  security  dialogues.  The  most 
structured  manifestation  of  these  is  the  extensive  and  well-devel¬ 
oped  round  of  regular  golf  meetings  between  ASEAN  defense 
chiefs.  These  meetings  and  regular,  but  informal,  bilateral  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  that  regional  planners  are  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  and  priorities  of  their  neighbors.  Similar  exchanges  among 
intelligence  heads  are  likely,  focussing  on  regional  and  domestic  is¬ 
sues.  One  can  speculate  that  such  contacts  have  developed  a  range 
of  informal  understanding  as  to  how  regional  security  issues  might 
be  handled,  but  the  contacts  would  have  no  formal  substance  nor 
would  they  have  received  any  governmental  endorsement. 

When  publicly  questioned  on  the  defense  dimension  to 
ASEAN,  members  have  been  active  in  denying  a  military  role  for  the 
organization.  However,  the  recent  proposal  for  a  trilateral  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  and  Indonesia  defense  pact  by  Indonesia’s  Professor 
Mochtar  suggests  that  the  thought  of  a  formal  regional  defense 
grouping  is  by  no  means  dormant.  The  changing  global  security  scene 
has  begun  to  stimulate  concerns  in  some  quarters  in  ASEAN  that  po¬ 
tential  instabilities  may  require  the  development  of  national  capabili¬ 
ties  and  regional  solutions.  The  announcement  of  US  forces  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  region  has  encouraged  this  sort  of  thinking  although  to 
date  no  public  support  has  been  given  to  such  proposals. 
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In  addition  to  its  involvement  in  FPDA,  Australia  has  also 
pursued  an  active  role  in  developing  bilateral  defense  relations 
with  the  ASEAN  states.  Since  the  1970s  Australia  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  defense  cooperative  activities  designed  to  aid  in  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  military  capabilities  of  its  neighbors.  As  regional  defense 
capacities  have  grown,  the  focus  of  cooperation  has  changed. 

Today  defense  cooperation  activities  with  Singapore,  Ma¬ 
laysia,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand  focus  on  joint  exercising,  rota¬ 
tional  attachments  of  formal  military  units,  officer  exchanges, 
and  specialist  training.  In  addition,  major  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  a  framework  for  ongoing  bilateral  activities. 
Surveillance  of  the  Timor  and  Arafura  Seas  along  with  broader 
ranging  surveillance  cooperation  is  now  in  place  with  Indonesia. 
In  the  case  of  Malaysia,  both  surveillance  and  submarine  cooper¬ 
ation  is  developing  against  a  background  of  shared  strategic 
concerns.  A  growing  relationship  with  Brunei  is  also  developing. 
At  a  higher  level  regular  bilateral  military  meetings  enhance 
cooperation  and  provide  a  venue  for  an  exchange  of  views  on 
broader  strategic  issues. 

Reflecting  the  Philippines’  differing  priorities,  its  defense 
cooperation  activities  are  aimed  at  enhancing  professional  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities.  Access  to  Australian  training  institutions  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  PAF  with  staff  college,  professional,  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  support  of  the  objective. 


US/ASEAN 

Emphasizing  its  continuing  commitment  to  regional  secu¬ 
rity,  the  United  States  has  recently  begun  to  broaden  its  coopera¬ 
tive  relations  in  ASEAN.  While  Thailand,  as  ASEAN  s  frontline 
state,  has  cooperated  extensively  with  the  United  States  since  the 
end  of  SEATO,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia  were  much 
less  engaged.  These  states  had  sought  for  some  time  to  play  down 
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a  US  regional  role  against  the  background  of  superpower  detente, 
as  they  continued  to  spasmodically  develop  the  Zopfan  concept. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  attitude  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  changing.  Singapore's  recent  agreement  to  most  USN  lo¬ 
gistic  elements  and  support  forward  deployed  maritime  and  air 
units  has  heralded  a  greater  acceptance  of  a  positive  bilateral  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  United  States.  Malaysian  support  for  these 
arrangements,  and  its  own  and  Indonesian  interests  in  providing 
logistic  support  for  US  forces,  confirms  a  growing  concern  that 
potential  regional  instabilities  will  require  strong  defense  cooper¬ 
ative  relations. 

In  the  South  Pacific  the  issue  of  broader  security  has 
gained  increased  prominence.  While  internal  law  and  order  and 
national  sovereignty  protection  are  (he  dominant  issues,  the  need 
for  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  is  growing.  The  South 
Pacific  forum  (consisting  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  Fiji.  Vanuatu. 
Solomon  Islands.  Cook  Islands,  Naru,  Western  Samoa,  Nive.  Kiri¬ 
bati,  Tuvalu,  Marshall  Islands,  and  Micronesia)  recently  added  re¬ 
gional  security  issues  to  its  annual  agenda.  The  first  meeting  of  an 
annual  regional  security  conference  was  held  in  February  1992. 

Dominating  the  forum  agenda  is  the  need  to  protect  re¬ 
gional  and  national  marine  resources  and  to  preserve  the  rule  of 
law  against  growing  separatist  and  criminal  elements.  In  this  con¬ 
text  Australia  has  assisted  both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  as 
the  region’s  major  source  of  security  advice  and  assistance. 

In  support  of  the  South  Pacific  forum's  desire  to  develop  a 
regional  strategic  consensus,  Australian  defense  cooperation  has 
focussed,  regionally  and  bilaterally,  on  programs  to  enhance  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  security.  Emphasizing  the  maritime  nature  of 
the  region,  Australia  has  provided  patrol  boats  (15  in  all)  to  most 
countries,  and  constructed  surveillance  centers  in  support  of  their 
national  sovereignty  protection  responsibilities.  It  is  now  support¬ 
ing  the  coordinated  use  of  these  vessels  by  developing  a  regional 
surveillance  communications  network  and  carrying  out  a  regular 
program  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  naval  exercises.  These 
surface  activities  are  supported  by  a  significant  investment  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  P3  resources. 
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At  a  bilateral  level  Australia  and  New  Zealand  undertake 
defense  cooperative  activities  with  regional  countries  to  develop 
their  national  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  law  and  order  and  defense. 
Training,  exchanges,  regular  exercises  and  strategic  discussions 
form  an  active  and  ongoing  defense  relationship.  The  United  States 
also  carries  out  a  modest  military  assistance  program  encouraging 
the  development  of  national  defense  capabilities  in  the  slates. 

As  the  accepted  bridge  between  the  South  Pacific  forum 
and  ASEAN,  Papua  New  Guinea  (PNG)  has  for  some  time  had  a 
significant  lange  of  cooperative  activities  with  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  and  is  now  looking  to  expand  these. 

Since  independence  PNG  has  turned  to  Australia  as  its 
primary  security  partner.  This  relationship  is  embodied  in  a  Joint 
Declaration  of  Principles  and  given  substance  by  a  $.^4  million  de¬ 
fense  cooperation  program.  More  recently,  in  recognition  of 
PNG’s  growing  internal  security  problems,  a  Joint  Statement  on 
Security  Cooperation  was  made  in  September  1991  which  further 
highlighted  Australian  willingness  to  support  PNG  in  the  ongoing 
review  of  its  security  needs.  Activities  in  this  area  include  joint 
training  and  exercising,  staff  exchanges,  training,  technical  advi¬ 
sory  support,  and  major  facilities  projects. 

PNG  has  also  broadened  and  diversified  its  defense  rela¬ 
tionships.  In  1989  it  signed  a  joint  memo  of  understanding  with 
Malaysia  to  facilitate  PNG  training  in  that  country.  In  January 
1992,  PNG  and  Indonesia  endorsed  a  status  of  forces  agreement 
which  will  facilitate  enhanced  defense  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
training  and  personnel  exchanges.  Border  management  meetings 
are  held  regularly  with  regard  to  the  Irian  Jaya  border.  However, 
preliminary  discussions  with  regard  to  a  joint  border  operations 
agreement  have  not  yet  begun. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  long  close  allies,  are  also 
moving  to  strengthen  their  already  cloce  and  historic  defense  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  a  relationship  already  made  up  of  an  extensive  range  of 
exchanges,  joint  training  and  exercising,  logistics  support  and  in¬ 
telligence  exchanges,  work  is  in  hand  to  explore  the  development 
of  an  even  closer  defense  relationship.  Currently  under  discussion 
by  a  joint  working  party  is  a  concept  of  closer  defense  relations 
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which  would  seek  to  significantly  enhance  the  complementarity  of 
each  partner's  military  forces. 


Economic  and  Security  Concerns 

Looming  large  in  the  concerns  of  Southeast  Asian  and 
South  Pacific  states  is  economic  security.  The  emerging  importance 
of  economic  development,  and  its  preservation,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  intertwined  with  security  considerations.  For  ASEAN 
and  forum  states  the  ability  to  attract  investment  and  maintain  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  is  very  closely  connected  to  their  capacity  to  pre¬ 
serve  domestic  order  and  demonstrate  a  means  and  willingness  to 
defend  the  state  from  external  aggression.  The  growing  complexity 
and  interconnectivity  of  economic  and  trade  issues  are  seen  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  potential  for  tension,  spurring  a  search  for  mechanisms  to 
promote  stability  in  this  rapidly  changing  environment. 

In  1990  Australian  Foreign  Minister  Gareth  Evans  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Conference  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  could  serve  as  a  model  for  an  institutional  framework  to  deal 
with  these  concerns  in  the  region.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
also  put  forward  a  proposal  for  a  North  Pacific  cooperative  secu¬ 
rity  dialogue  with  governmental  and  non-governmental  channels 
to  facilitate  discussion  of  issues  of  common  concern.  Within 
ASEAN,  the  senior  officials'  meeting  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in 
1991  also  began  to  explore  peace  and  security  in  the  region. 

A  series  of  1991  seminars  endorsing  the  ASEAN  peace 
and  security  concept  culminated  in  the  Singapore  Declaration  at 
the  1992  ASEAN  forum.  The  declaration  welcomes  accession  by 
all  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  the  1976  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Co¬ 
operation  and  encourages  the  use  of  established  consultative  fora 
to  promote  external  and  intra- ASEAN  dialogues  on  security. 

This  low  key  agreement  opens  the  way  for  ASEAN  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  a  more  public  stance  on  security  issues  and  in  some 
ways  parallels  similar  South  Pacific  forum  concerns.  This  willing¬ 
ness  to  seek  avenues  to  engage  in  new  areas  of  security  coopera¬ 
tion  reflects  the  region's  lack  of  confidence  in  any  new  emerging 
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world  order.  There  appears  to  be  a  rather  clear  recognition  that  the 
potential  for  a  variety  of  instabilities  remains  high  and  that  the  old 
superpower  balance  is  less  able  to  ensure  stability  than  in  the  past. 

This  situation  in  part  appears  to  have  been  recognized  by 
US  policy  makers  who,  in  enunciating  a  US  Asia  Pacific  strategy, 
emphasized  the  US  has  a  continuing  balance  wheel  role.  Picking 
up  earlier  US  desires  for  greater  allied  burdensharing,  strategic 
thinkers  in  the  region  appear  to  be  attempting  to  forge  a  web  of 
relationships  and  mechanisms  that  will  assist  them  in  resolving 
regional  problems  without  recourse  to  external  powers. 

In  conclusion,  the  emerging  defense  cooperation  frame¬ 
work  in  the  Southeast  Asia-Pacific  region  is  one  of  layered  and 
interconnected  consultative  fora.  These  fora  consist  of  bilateral 
cooperative  activities  and  subregional  groupings  with  one  clear 
objective — to  enhance  economic  and  strategic  security  in  a  period 
of  less  certain  security. 


I 
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10.  India’s  Post-Cold  War  Perspective 

Francine  Frankel 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  seen  a  slow 

shift  in  the  United  States'  perspective  on  South  Asia.  Throughout 
the  Cold  War  period,  US  concerns  with  South  Asia  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  derivative  of  perceived  security  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  broad  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  American  policymakers 
found  much  to  worry  about  in  the  arguments  made  by  British  au¬ 
thorities  like  Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  who  still  saw  the  world  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  I9th  century  Great  Game  during  which  the  British 
thwarted  Russian  advances  in  Central  Asia  aimed  at  securing  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Caroe 's  view  put  forward  in  1949. 
Western  security  stood  gravely  jeopardized  by  the  retreat  of  Britain 
from  India,  and  the  loss  of  control  over  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Government  of  India  which  had  previously  denied  the  oil  "wells  of 
power"  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Soviet  Russia. 

This  argument,  under  the  containment  strategy,  led  al¬ 
most  inevitably,  in  the  wake  of  Partition  of  the  subcontinent  into 
India  and  Pakistan,  to  the  construction  of  a  geostrategic  category 
called  Southwest  Asia.  Unlike  the  undivided  subcontinent  or 
South  Asia.  Southwest  Asia  had  no  natural  geographic  basis  of 
unity.  Southwest  Asia  was  the  region  which  took  place  as  "seen 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,"  an  angle  of  vision  which  placed  Pakistan 
in  a  key  strategic  position  with  its  long  Baluchistan  coastline  and 
major  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Karachi.  Indeed.  Caroe  subtitled  his 
1949  book.  Wells  of  Power,  The  Oilfields  of  Southwestern  Asia. 

This  definition  of  the  Russian  threat,  and  the  importance 
attributed  to  a  defense  relationship  with  Pakistan  during  most  of 
the  Cold  War  period  led  the  United  States  to  protect  its  access  to 
Pakistan  to  those  few  moments  of  choice  when  a  closer  relation- 
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ship  with  India  was  a  practical  reality,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  Pakistan  defense  link.  e.g..  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1%2  Chi¬ 
nese  attack  against  India.  Conversely,  the  United  States'  military 
relationship  with  Pakistan,  India's  foremost  adversary — buttressed 
after  1971  with  closer  US  ties  to  China — led  India's  leaders  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  reliable  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  ( formalized  in  the 
1971  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship). 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War.  by  reducing  America's  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  therefore 
changing  the  angle  of  vision  of  the  subcontinent,  has  permitted  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time,  to  perceive  India  as  impi>rtant  in 
its  own  right,  as  a  major  actor  within  the  decade  in  the  geographi¬ 
cal  area  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  that  is.  the  southern  part  of 
Asia.  To  assist  in  this  effort.  Congress  decided  to  create  a  separate 
division  for  South  Asia  at  the  US  State  Department,  thus  detach¬ 
ing  India's  870  million  people  and  predominately  Hindu  culture 
from  the  operational  category  of  "Middle  East  and  South  Asia." 

Seen  from  the  perspective  of  India,  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  the  first  assumptions  of  New  Delhi's  national  security 
policie.s.  First  and  foremost,  Indian  policymakers  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  for  most  of  the  period  during  the  Cold  War  India  enjoyed 
an  illusory  power  that  initially  derived  from  Nehru's  success  in 
making  diplomacy  between  the  two  hostile  powers  into  a  source  of 
political  and  moral  influence.  Subsequently,  the  non-aligned  move¬ 
ment  was  used  to  project  India's  role  as  leader  of  a  de  facto  third 
bloc  that  still  used  the  rhetoric  of  non-alignment  to  occupy  the 
moral  high  ground,  but  actually  relied  on  the  strength  of  numbers 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  international  fora.  In  the  new  world 
order — whether  conceptualized  as  a  unipolar  world  dominated  by 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  multipolar  set  of  regional  powers  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  relative  economic  weight  of  the  United  States — the 
non-aligned  movement  was  finished  as  a  political  force. 

In  addition,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  abruptly  de¬ 
prived  India  of  its  most  reliable  friend  in  international  fora  and  its 
primary  source  of  defense  equipment  and  vital  imports  like  oil  at 
greatly  subsidized  rates  (and  in  payments  of  soft  (rupee)  currency 
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rather  than  foreign  exchange).  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  Union's  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  on  the  mindset  of  India's 
foreign  policy  establishment.  There  was  a  peculiar  mixture  of  disbe¬ 
lief,  confusion,  and  abandonment  almost  bordering  on  bereavement. 

Policies  adopted  to  adjust  to  these  changed  views  have 
been  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  within  the  last  year.  The  Gulf 
War  did  more  than  finally  persuade  India's  policymakers  that  they 
had  to  confront  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  Union's  collapse.  It  also 
demonstrated  that  no  nation,  even  a  significant  regional  power, 
could  be  strong  without  highly  sophisticated  conventional  weap¬ 
onry.  Perhaps  the  most  important  consequence,  as  even  lip  service 
to  nonalignment  became  more  and  more  meaningless,  was  that 
India's  leaders  now  speak  the  language  of  national  interest  in  justi¬ 
fying  their  security  goals. 

One  result  of  this  sea  change  in  world  view  has  been  a 
reinterpretation  of  the  American  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  During  the  Cold  War  the  military  al¬ 
liance  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  and  India's  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  think,  prevented  India 
from  doing  many  things  it  should  have  done  in  its  own  national  in¬ 
terest  with  the  United  States.  With  both  of  these  factors  removed. 
America's  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Asia-Pacific  region 
has  lost  any  implication  of  a  threat  to  India. 

India,  for  the  first  time  since  independence,  looks  to  the 
United  States  as  a  country  with  which  it  can  have  a  cooperative  de¬ 
fense  relationship  based  on  common  interests  in  shoring  up  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  very  volatile  region.  The  two  countries,  with  the  military 
taking  the  lead  in  each,  have  started  a  new  form  of  interaction,  build¬ 
ing  up  ties  slowly  through  joint  seminars,  reciprocal  visits  to  military 
installations,  consultations  at  command  level,  joint  naval  training  ex¬ 
ercises.  and  discussions  possibly  leading  to  purchase  of  defense 
equipment,  such  as  force  multipliers  to  upgrade  the  technology  of 
tanks  and  aircraft,  and  the  purchase  of  an  entire  weapons  system. 

There  has  even  been  some  consideration  given  by  both 
countries  to  cooperation  in  a  crisis  situation,  when  Indian  military 
forces  could  move  more  quickly  and  less  expensively  than  US 
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rapid  deployment  forces  in  areas  adjacent  to  India,  such  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Maldives  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Another  major  reason  for  India's  reappraisal  of  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  States  derives  from  the  sweeping  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  introduced  by  the  Narasimha  Rao  government  in 
July  1991,  with  the  support  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF.  The 
government's  decisions  to  remove  regulations  and  controls  on  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  the  industrial  economy,  and  to  provide  attrac¬ 
tive  incentives  for  the  entry  of  private  foreign  investment.  ha\e 
been  taken  to  mitigate  the  current  debt  crisis,  and  to  push  up  ex¬ 
port  earnings  by  making  its  industries  internationally  competitive 
through  access  to  modern  technology  and  capital  available  from 
American  and  other  multinationals. 

India's  leaders,  by  taking  these  initiatives,  are  offering  the 
United  States  a  cooperative  military  and  economic  relationship 
that  could  have  major  importance  for  the  power  balance  in  Asia 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Such  a  relationship  would  advance 
American  aims  of  maintaining  a  stabilizing  presence  in  the  region 
in  cooperation  with  the  region's  largest  country,  and  the  world's 
largest  democracy,  with  the  additional  attractive  prospect  of  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  largest  untapped  consumer  market  in  Asia. 

Such  a  policy  choice  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  a  new 
world  order  would  or  should  look  like  from  the  US  point  of  view. 
Several  consequences  are  implicit  in  choosing  a  close  friendship 
with  India  along  the  lines  sketched  out  above: 

(1)  Indo-US  cooperation  would  be  premised  by  India  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  will  not  treat  Pakistan  as  a 
strategic  ally  in  the  region.  US  supplies  of  sophisticated  arms  to 
Pakistan  would  have  to  be  permanently  stopped,  and  not  merely 
suspended  as  at  present  under  the  Pressler  Amendment: 

(2)  India  will  not  accept  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
equate  India  with  Pakistan  on  the  nuclear  issue,  and  will  continue  to 
reject  the  proposal  by  Pakistan,  endorsed  by  Secretary  Baker,  for  a 
regional  conference  to  make  South  Asia  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone. 

(.1)  India  will  not  sign  the  NPT  which  it  con'dnues  to  reject 
as  discriminatory  and  against  India's  national  interests  so  long  as  it 
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is  surrounded  by  two  nuclear  weapons  states,  that  of  China  and 
Pakistan. 

(4)  India  will  press  hard  to  become  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  to  shift  as  far  as  possible  responsibility 
for  peacekeeping  in  crisis  situations  to  a  standing  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force,  with  a  new  mechanism  to  provide  automatic  funding.  It 
will  do  this  as  an  alternative  to  the  balance  of  power  approach  to 
stability  resting  on  alliance  systems  that  have  been  led  by  the 
United  States  since  the  Cold  War. 

India,  without  saying  so,  is  actually  providing  the  outline 
of  a  new  world  order,  one  in  which  the  United  States  protects  its 
interests  in  cooperation  with  regionally  dominant  powers,  who 
pursue  their  own  national  interests  in  some  areas  against  US  pref¬ 
erences,  as  for  example  on  the  NPT  (Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty).  Side  by  side,  India  will  argue  for  a  multilateral  approach 
to  conflict  resolution,  which  so  far  as  possible  strengthens  the 
peacekeeping  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  therefore  is,  what  kind  of  role  does  the 
United  States  seek  or  need  to  play  in  the  post  Cold  War  era? 

Such  a  question  takes  on  concrete  form  when  US  policy 
toward  Pakistan  is  considered.  Pakistan,  in  contrast  to  India  may 
appear  to  offer  the  prospect  of  a  cooperative  relationship  more  fa¬ 
miliar  in  terms  of  American  security  strategy  during  the  Cold  War, 
one  in  which  the  United  States  remains  the  regional  security  man¬ 
ager  with  the  help  of  dependent  allies. 

Pakistan,  unlike  India,  has  reason  to  perceive  potentially 
favorable  developments  arising  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Pakistan’s 
leaders  alternatively  threaten  and  entice  the  United  States  with 
the  prospect  that  Islamabad  can  extend  its  influence  throughout 
the  Islamic  region  from  Iran  through  Afghanistan  and  Central 
Asia  including  Kazakhstan,  which  not  only  has  access  to  nuclear 
technology,  but  also  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Not  coincidentally,  Pakistan's  current  leaders  are  the  most 
aggressive  since  the  1950s  in  renewing  their  claim  to  Kashmir. 
Pakistan  is  stepping  up  pressure  along  the  line  of  control  to  con¬ 
front  the  major  powers  (especially  the  United  States)  with  the 
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possibility  of  a  highly  destructive  fourth  round  of  war  between 
Pakistan  and  India,  conceivably  involving  nuclear  weapons.  This 
pressure  is  applied  most  directly  against  the  United  States  to  urge 
that  the  issue  of  a  plebiscite  once  again  be  considered  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  (where  Russia  is  not  expected  to  exercise  its  veto  on 
behalf  of  India  as  the  Soviet  Union  used  to  do). 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  developments  for  secu¬ 
rity  issues?  It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  a  highly  destruc¬ 
tive  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  would  gravely  increase  political 
instability  in  a  region  bordering  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  is  it¬ 
self  struggling  to  contain  civil  war  and  social  turmoil.  If  such  a  war  is 
fought,  from  India's  perspective,  the  military  goal  could  be  nothing 
short  of  a  decisive  victory  that  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time.  Pakistan  is  capable,  even 
without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  of  inflicting  severe  damage  on 
India’s  industrial  complex  and  infrastructure  in  the  highly  built-up 
border  areas  of  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad.  and  perhaps  of  detaching 
both  Kashmir  and  Punjab  from  India  to  deprive  a  secular  govern¬ 
ment  from  retaining  legitimacy,  amidst  mounting  religious  animosity 
that  could  spread  throughout  the  country. 

How  serious  is  this  danger,  and  what  if  anything  should  the 
United  States  do  about  it?  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  question, 
but  I  will  suggest  my  own  view.  Simply  because  the  costs  would  be 
so  high  for  both  sides,  and  are  understood  to  be  so  by  each,  the  cur¬ 
rent  escalation  of  tension  between  India  and  Pakistan  seems  un¬ 
likely  to  lead  to  full-scale  war.  Perhaps,  a  larger  danger  would  be  a 
response  from  the  United  States  which  is  intended  to  defuse  the 
conflict,  but  which  in  effect  does  so  by  buying  off  Pakistan  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reawaken  India's  suspicions  that  the  United  States  seeks 
to  equate  the  two  countries  and  thereby  “build  down"  India. 

Pakistan's  goal,  as  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  Cold 
War,  is  to  engage  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  American  in¬ 
terests — in  this  case  nonproliferation — in  its  conflicts  with  India  to 
ensure  that  India  cannot  consolidate  its  dominant  regional  role. 
Pakistan's  proposal  for  a  conference  on  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  in 
South  Asia  cannot  be  separated  from  its  efforts  to  have  Congress 
lift  the  Pressler  Amendment  and  restore  American  economic  and 
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military  assistance.  This  may  revive  the  old  comfortable  illusion  of 
an  alliance  partner  that  assures  America's  access  to  the  region 
during  a  crisis  which  engages  US  security  interests.  But  it  ignores 
the  virtual  certainty  that  India,  for  its  own  reasons  of  national  se¬ 
curity,  will  refuse  to  accommodate  the  United  States,  and  Pakistan 
and  China,  on  this  issue.  In  the  end,  the  result  may  be  only  to  re¬ 
habilitate  Pakistan  and  to  increase  the  prospects  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Pressler  Amendment,  with  the  possibility  that  Pakistan  will  be 
restored  to  its  access  to  sophisticated  American  military  equip¬ 
ment,  while  India  still  has  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Soviet 
spares  and  other  equipment  at  much  steeper  market  prices  from 
other  suppliers. 

Such  an  outcome  would  abort  the  first  chance  in  postwar 
history  for  a  constructive  US-India  partnership  in  both  defense 
and  economic  relations,  under  conditions  of  a  new  world  order  in 
which  US  influence  is  more  likely  to  depend  on  cooperation  with 
regional  powers  than  on  domination  of  client-states. 
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11.  The  Implications  of 
Proliferation  in  China,  Korea, 
and  the  Subcontinent 

M.  Susan  Pederson  and  Michael  J.  Cusack 

Disturbing  revelations  about  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Iraq’s  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and  ballistic  missile 
development,  coupled  with  concern  about  the  quantity  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  conventional  weaponry  flowing  into  the  Middle  East,  have 
sparked  a  renewed  sense  of  alarm  about  the  risks  of  living  in  a 
“proliferated  world."  Yet.  such  concerns  have  grown  just  as  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  and  lessons  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  have 
raised  new  hopes  for  the  global  community's  efforts  to  halt  prolif¬ 
eration.'  This  cycle  of  alarm  and  hope  reflects  a  tension  that  is  an 
enduring  theme  in  the  ongoing  debate  about  nonproliferation  pol¬ 
icy:  do  circumstances  favor  efforts  to  win  the  nonproliferation  bat¬ 
tle,  or  should  US  policy  in  particular  be  refocused  to  address  the 
consequences  of  proliferation  as  it  inevitably  occurs?  -  This  paper 
attempts  to  shed  light  on  this  debate  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Asia  Pacific. 

Any  effort  to  examine  the  security,  technical,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  proliferation  immediately  encounters  prob¬ 
lems  of  definition.  Should  the  focus  of  discussion  be  directed  to 
nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC)  and  missile  capabilities,  or  are 
conventional  forces  of  equal  relevance?  Are  issues  of  cause  or  ef¬ 
fect  more  salient?  Should  the  analysis  examine  factors  driving  de¬ 
mand  or  are  supplier  incentives  of  greater  interest?  In  an  area  of 
this  breadth  and  complexity,  some  effort  to  focus  discussion  on  a 
limited  number  of  critical  issues  is  necessary. 


Susan  Pederson  is  an  Assistant  Vice  President  and  Manager  at  Science 
Applications  International  Corporation  (SAIC).  Previously  she  worked 
for  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Michael  J. 
Cusack  is  also  with  SAIC  as  a  research  analyst  for  nonproliferation  and 
technical  control  issues:  he  has  an  M.A.  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity's  School  for  Advanced  International  Studies. 
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In  this  paper,  we  have  chosen  to  focus  on  a  problem  that 
relates  proliferation,  primarily  though  not  exclusively  of  nuclear 
and  missile  capability,  to  the  security,  technical,  and  economic  set¬ 
ting  from  which  it  derives.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  assessment  is  the  growing  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  as  a 
supplier  of  taboo  capabilities  for  taboo  markets.  In  fact,  as  we 
argue  in  the  paper,  there  appears  to  be  a  dynamic  at  work  im¬ 
pelling  states,  for  common  security,  technical,  and  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  not  only  to  export  the  widest  possible  range  of  conventional 
arms,  but  also  to  supply  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  systems  and 
technology.  The  dynamic  appears  to  apply,  to  a  varying  degree,  to 
each  of  the  states  addressed  in  this  examination:  China,  North 
Korea,  India,  Pakistan,  and  even  South  Korea.’ 

This  paper  begins  by  describing  the  security,  technical,  and 
economic  factors  that  appear  to  be  motivating  a  concerted  arms  ex¬ 
port  push  involving  sensitive  technologies  by  selected  Asian  slates. 
After  reviewing  the  situation  in  each  of  the  countries,  we  address 
possible  areas  of  US  leverage  in  seeking  to  halt  or  avert  undesirable 
export  behavior.  We  close  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  potential 
role  of  US  military  commanders  in  addressing  these  issues. 


Security,  Technical,  and  Economic 
Drivers  of  Proliferation 

Despite  the  diversity  of  the  states  considered  in  this 
paper,  there  are  some  striking  similarities  in  terms  of  their  secu¬ 
rity,  technical,  and  economic  situations  and  their  related  arms 
export  push.  These  similarities  are  not  unique  to  China.  India, 
Pakistan  or  the  Koreas,  but  seem  to  be  common  to  all  emerging 
Third  World  states  attempting  to  develop  an  indigenous  defense 
industry.  What  is  unique  in  the  Asia-Pacific  is  the  nuclear  and  mis¬ 
sile  capabilities  these  five  countries  possess  and  their  demon¬ 
strated  or  potential  willingness  to  export  these  technologies.^ 

The  export  dynamic  has  four  essential  features.  First,  the 
security  concerns  of  the  ruling  elite,  however  justified,  are  driving 
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a  burdensome  defense  program,  and  significant  cuts  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  seen  as  viable.  In  some  of  the  countries  (e.g.,  India 
and  China),  there  is  strong  public  support  for  the  defense  effort  or 
important  bureaucratic  elements  who  derive  institutional  or  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  from  military  spending  and  arms  sales.  In  others 
(e.g..  South  Korea),  public  groups  are  beginning  to  question 
spending  levels. 

Second,  in  all  the  countries,  except  perhaps  South  Korea, 
the  defense  burden  is  magnified  by  a  faltering  state-managed  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  While  some  of  the  countries  have  experienced 
strong  economic  growth,  systemic  inefficiencies  have  led  to  poor 
export  performance  and  high  government  spending,  causing 
chronic  budget  and  current  account  deficits,  and  generating 
mounting  debt.  Many  of  the  countries  have  embarked  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  substantial  economic  reform. 

Third,  deficit  problems  in  several  of  the  states  are  exacer¬ 
bated  by  state-run  defense  industries  which  have  failed  to  satisfy 
expectations.  Established  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  to  promote  de¬ 
fense  autonomy  and  technological  development,  indigenous  in¬ 
dustries  have  proven  to  be  inherently  inefficient.  Lacking  the 
economies  of  scale  necessary  to  support  cost-effective  production 
and  falling  short  in  indigenous  design  efforts,  the  industries  have 
required  heavy  government  subsidies  to  survive.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  reduced  the  import  dependence  of  their  mili¬ 
taries  for  most  major  equipment  items,  and  remain  dependent  on 
foreign  technology  and  production  licenses.  Many  nations'  ability 
to  satisfy  such  needs  has  diminished  in  the  face  of  Soviet  and  US 
aid  cutoffs.  Moreover,  as  mounting  economic  problems  force  a  re¬ 
duction  in  government  subsidies,  overcapacity  in  the  defense  sec¬ 
tor  has  become  a  serious  drain.  But  for  political  reasons,  including 
goals  of  national  autonomy  and  the  vested  interests  of  political 
elites,  the  government  is  determined  to  continue  to  maintain  its 
investment  in  the  domestic  defense  industry.  The  result  is  growing 
pressure  for  defense  exports — to  improve  economies  of  scale  and 
to  provide  foreign  exchange  (including  hard  currency)  that  in  turn 
will  finance  the  country’s  own  defense  needs. 
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Finally,  while  the  imperative  to  export  is  growing  for  many 
of  these  states,  the  relative  inefficiency  of  their  defense  sectors 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  compete  in  the  international  conven¬ 
tional  arms  market.  Falling  demand  and  the  increasing  availability 
of  surplus  systems  from  NATO  and  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  have 
made  it  a  buyer’s  market.  Crowded  out  of  the  market  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  suppliers,  the  few  Asian  producers  who  had  begun  to  export 
in  the  1980s  have  seen  their  defense  earnings  fall  drastically  (e  g., 
from  $1.2  billion  in  1982  for  South  Korea  to  virtually  nothing  by 
the  end  of  the  decade).^  Others,  like  India,  who  only  recently 
began  to  pursue  exports,  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result. 

Such  problems  in  the  marketplace  have  forced  some 
Asian  suppliers,  most  notably  China  and  North  Korea,  to  turn  to 
nuclear  and  missile  technology  sales  (largely  to  Middle  East  recip¬ 
ients)  as  their  only  area  of  comparative  advantage.  Even  India, 
which  traditionally  has  spurned  arms  sales  in  any  form,  recently 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  supply  nuclear  reactor  technology 
under  IAEA  safeguards  to  Third  World  clients.  Excluded  from 
traditional  markets  by  the  traditional  suppliers,  India,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  has  received  overtures  from  recipients  whose  motives  might 
be  considered  suspect,  e.g.,  Iran,  Syria,  Algeria. 

It  should  be  underscored  that  not  every  country  reviewed 
here  has  actually  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  troubling  exports.  Of  the 
five,  only  China  and  North  Korea  have  a  documented  record  of 
sensitive  technology  exports.  India  has  a  reputation  for  responsi¬ 
ble  nuclear  export  transactions,  although  growing  pressure  may 
encourage  sales  that  Western  suppliers  would  consider  imprudent. 
Pakistan  and  South  Korea  traditionally  have  had  little  capability 
in  these  areas,  although  both  are  developing  expertise.  At  the 
same  time,  each  of  these  countries  is  facing  similar  economic,  se¬ 
curity  and  technical  problems  that,  unless  checked,  will  provide 
strong  incentives  to  proliferate,  or  to  look  the  other  way  with  sus¬ 
pect  recipients.  Whether  or  not  they  succumb  to  these  pressures, 
or  in  the  case  of  China  and  North  Korea,  continue  their  question¬ 
able  activity,  will  depend  on  circumstances  unique  to  each.  The 
following  sections  provide  a  detailed  survey  of  the  security,  techni- 
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cal  and  economic  pressures  affecting  China,  North  Korea.  India, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Korea. 

China.  The  situation  in  China  is  a  good  example  of  how  complex 
this  proliferation  pattern  can  be.  First,  although  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  eased  Chinas  immediate  security  concerns,  it 
still  maintains  a  large  defense  program.  Chinas  defense  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  government  expenditure  averages  about  20 
percent,'’  a  reflection  of  its  fairly  ambitious  geopolitical  goals.  In 
line  with  this,  China  has  shifted  from  its  traditional  strategy  to  one 
based  on  the  ability  to  project  power,  fighting  limited  wars  away 
from  the  homeland.  This  has  placed  an  increased  emphasis  on 
more  costly  and  technically  sophisticated  air  and  naval  forces.’ 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  are  very  sensitive  to  problems  of  internal 
weakness  and  security,  which  have  magnified  since  Tiananmen 
Square.  Defense  budget  increases  (15  percent  and  12  percent 
nominal  increases  in  1990  and  1991.  respectively)  after  the  tragic 
incident  were  primarily  in  the  form  of  improved  housing  facilities 
and  increased  allowances  in  order  to  reward  the  PLA  and  ensure 
their  continued  loyalty." 

Second,  economic  conditions  have  been  constraining  de¬ 
fense  spending.  The  1990  and  1991  budget  increases  represented 
the  first  real  increases  after  ten  straight  years  of  budget  cuts  aver¬ 
aging  7  percent  annually  in  real  terms.''  Despite  the  economic  re¬ 
form  programs  that  have  spurred  fairly  strong  recent  economic 
growth,"'  and  current  account  surpluses  over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  the  central  government  s  gains  have  been  limited.  Budget 
deficits  continue  to  soar,  rising  57.9  percent  in  1990."  Inflation  is  a 
major  problem,  losses  from  state-run  industries  are  draining  gov¬ 
ernment  coffers,  the  coastal  provinces  have  been  unwilling  to 
share  their  increased  revenues,  and  hard  currency  earnings  remain 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  private  export  enterprises.'^ 

Third,  although  China  does  not  import  many  weapons,  it 
does  rely  on  imported  foreign  technology.  Many  of  the  systems 
China  still  produces,  such  as  tanks  and  fighter  aircraft,  are  based 
on  Soviet  designs  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  More  recently,  China  has 
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sought  technology  from  the  West,  including  the  United  States,  and 
more  importantly,  Israel.”  As  a  DIA  report  assessing  China's  arms 
export  system  noted,  “While  they  are  profit  oriented  and  are  the 
means  for  defense  complex  foreign  exchange  earnings,  they  are 
also  the  primary  conduits  for  acquisition  of  new  and  advanced 
technologies.”  ” 

As  a  result  of  the  pressures  associated  with  general  eco¬ 
nomic  deterioration,  foreign  technology  needs,  and  hard  currency 
shortages,  China  turned  increasingly  to  arms  exports  in  the  I98()s. 
Under  the  “Four  Modernizations,”  Deng  Xiaoping  encouraged 
the  military  to  enter  into  profit-oriented  enterprises,  including 
arms  sales  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  defense  cuts.'*'  Moreover,  under 
the  reform  programs,  many  defense  firms  have  come  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  “civilianize.”  One  way  to  avoid  this  was  to  trade  their  arms 
output  on  the  international  market,  and  for  many,  "the  choice  to 
sell  was  obvious.” 

Under  this  export  push,  China  emerged  as  one  of  the 
largest  suppliers  of  arms  to  the  Third  World,  primarily  due  to  its 
sales  to  Iran  and  Iraq  during  their  war.  Sales  peaked  at  $5.2  billion 
in  1987,  but  had  fallen  to  $2.59  billion  by  1990.”  The  emergence  of 
the  buyer’s  market  and  the  bad  experiences  of  other  purchasers 
will  continue  to  inhibit  China’s  future  conventional  weapon  sales.'"* 

The  effect  of  this  conventional  sales  decline  has  been  to 
drive  a  well-documented  history  of  sales  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
nuclear  technology  that  have  contravened  international  regimes.''' 
Notable  examples  are  the  sale  of  30-50  2,000-km  range  CSS-2 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1988,  and  the  ongoing  sales  of  6(K)-km 
range  M-9  missiles  to  Syria  and  300-km  range  M-1 1  missiles  to 
Pakistan.  China  also  provided  Pakistan  with  considerable  nuclear 
assistance  in  the  1980s,  including  centrifuge  and  enrichment  assis¬ 
tance  and  possibly  the  design  of  a  tested  nuclear  warhead.  China 
admitted  to  aiding  Algeria  construct  a  10-15  MW  heavy  water  re¬ 
actor,  and  sold  heavy  water  to  Argentina  and  South  Africa.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  PRC  reportedly  provided  Iraq  with  centrifuge  technol¬ 
ogy  and  lithium  hydride,  a  chemical  that  can  be  used  in  nuclear  as 
well  as  chemical  weapons  and  missile  propellant. 
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In  effect,  China  has  been  using  its  arms  export  earnings  to 
help  underwrite  its  "Four  Modernizations.”  Unlike  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  earnings,  arms  sales  are  a  direct  source  of  income  under  cen¬ 
tral  government  control.  These  earnings  are  divided  between  the 
PLA  and  the  central  government  treasury,  and  commissions  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  key  officials  involved.^’  Moreover,  prominent  among 
these  key  officials  in  China’s  arms  export  corporations  and  defense 
industries  are  well-connected  children  of  the  Chinese  ruling  elite. 
For  example,  the  head  of  Poly  Technologies,  China's  largest  arms 
import-export  firm,  is  Colonel  He  Ping,  Deng  Xiaoping's  son-in- 
law.-'  These  well-placed  relatives  have  become  another  important 
vested  interest  in  the  export  drive.  And  according  to  William  Triplett 
II.  "The  situation  is  likely  to  grow  worse  in  the  short  to  medium 
term.  As  the  end  approaches  for  the  octogenarians  who  guide  China 
today,  those  who  derive  position  and  authority  from  the  elder  lead¬ 
ers  will  be  tempted  to  make  quick  bucks  while  they  can.”  ’- 

North  Korea.  The  pressure  to  export  arms  for  security,  technical, 
and  economic  reasons  is  most  acute  in  North  Korea,  and  like 
China  it  already  has  a  record  of  missile  sales  and  questionable  nu¬ 
clear  links.  First,  despite  the  high  percentage  of  resources  devoted 
to  defense,  it  is  losing  the  military  race  with  South  Korea,  who  is 
rapidly  outpacing  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea 
(DPRK)  in  terms  of  economic  and  technological  resources.-’ 

Second,  the  North  Korean  economy  is  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble.’^  A  traditional  rice  exporter,  it  is  now  forced  to  import  its 
most  basic  food  staple.  And  it  has  been  frozen  out  of  international 
credit  markets  since  it  defaulted  on  its  debt  in  the  late  1970s.  The 
end  of  the  Cold  War  has  exacerbated  the  situation.  Both  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  China  began  demanding  hard  currency  for  all 
commercial  exports  as  of  January  1991.  Both  countries  have  cut 
shipments  of  oil,  grain,  and  raw  materials  and  have  reduced  their 
imports  of  North  Korean  goods.  The  Seoul-based  National  Unifi¬ 
cation  Board  estimates  that  the  DPRK’s  GNP  fell  3.8  percent  in 
1990,  and  shortages  of  energy  and  raw  materials  have  reduced 
production  rates  in  factories  to  30-40  percent  of  capacity.’’ 
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Third,  as  part  of  North  Korea's  self-sufficiency  drive,  it 
has  developed  a  domestic  defense  industry  that  consumes  a  large 
share  of  limited  resources.  "Although  shortages  of  almost  all  basic 
commodities  and  energy  plague  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  arms  industry  appear  to  enjoy  ready  access  to  scarce 
resources."  The  industry  does  produce  highly  regarded  artillery 
and  rocket  launchers,  and  Soviet  designed  weapons  under  license. 
However,  it  still  must  rely  on  outside  assistance  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  systems  such  as  high  performance  aircraft  and  compo¬ 
nents.  "Despite  efforts  to  modernise  technology.  North  Korean  in¬ 
dustry  looks  increasingly  old-fashioned  as  the  rest  of  the  region 
enters  the  electronics  age."-’  As  a  result,  the  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  US  government  sources,  its  arms  import  bill  rose  from 
an  average  of  $200  million  a  year  in  the  late  W70s  to  over  S4(X) 
million  a  year  in  the  late  1980s.”*  At  the  same  time.  North  Korea 
has  lost  most  of  its  military  assistance.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
promised  to  continue  military  aid,  but  the  August  coup  1991  prob¬ 
ably  ended  this.  And  Kim  II  Sung  has  been  unable  to  pry  in¬ 
creased  military  aid  from  China. 

Therefore,  in  desperate  need  and  with  little  else  of  value 
to  sell,  arms  have  become  valuable  exports.  After  peaking  in  1982 
with  sales  of  $758  million,  arms  exports  from  1985-1988  averaged 
$380  million  annually.’*'  However,  most  of  what  the  DPRK  has  to 
offer  is  based  on  older  generation  Soviet  and  Chinese  designs,  and 
according  to  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  DPRK's  arms 
“suffer  from  a  reputation  for  poor  quality.”'" 

This  has  driven  North  Korea  increasingly  towards  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Scud  missiles.  Iran  purchased  Scuds  valued  at  $.5(X)  million 
during  the  1980s,  and  Syria  purchased  24  improved  Scuds  (Scud- 
C/Scud-PIP)  from  North  Korea  in  1991.  North  Korea  is  also  re¬ 
portedly  developing  a  new  longer  range  missile  (800  km)  that 
could  end  up  in  the  export  markets  and  is  believed  to  have  secret 
nuclear  relations  with  Egypt,  Libya,  Romania,  Syria,  and  most  sig¬ 
nificantly,  Iran.  This  relationship  is  believed  to  have  grown  consid¬ 
erably  since  the  late  1980s.'' 
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The  DPRK  continues  to  devote  much  of  its  resources  to 
its  domestic  defense  industry  while  fighting  for  economic  survival. 
Moreover,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  isolated  from  its  traditional 
patrons  while  facing  a  deteriorating  security  situation.  The  result 
has  been  that,  "the  country's  arms  industry  is  assuming  growing 
importance  as  weapon  exports,  in  particular  missile  sales  to  the 
Middle  East,  are  one  of  the  few  channels  through  which  North 
Korea  can  earn  foreign  exchange."  Now  it  is  moving  toward  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  as  a  US  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  official  said  recently,  "up  to  this  point.  North  Korea  has 
been  willing  to  sell  anything.  "  This  includes  ballistic  missiles,  and 
as  the  official  also  pointed  out,  "plutonium  sells  for  a  lot  more  per 
kilo  than  cocaine."  ” 

India.  With  respect  to  India,  the  primary  question  is  whether  the 
pressure  to  export  arms  will  overcome  India's  long-standing  aver¬ 
sion  to  such  sales.  The  first  element  of  pressure  for  New  Delhi  de¬ 
rives  from  the  perceived  security  situation.  Rivalry  with  Pakistan 
is  fueling  an  arms  race  centered  around  advanced  fighter  aircraft, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  1990  increased  ten¬ 
sions  in  Kashmir  almost  led  to  a  fourth  Indo-Pakistani  war.  More¬ 
over.  India  still  is  wary  about  China,  who  recently  has  been 
strengthening  its  strategic  relationship  with  Pakistan.  Further,  like 
China,  India  maintains  ambitious  geopolitical  goals,  for  which  it 
has  strong  public  support.  India  see  itself  as  primus  inter  pares  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  seeks  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  major  power. 
These  concerns  and  aspirations  have  fueled  large  and  growing  de¬ 
fense  budgets.  Military  spending  increased  23  percent  in  real 
terms  from  1985  to  1990  and  absorbed  22  percent  of  central  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  in  1989.’^ 

The  second  source  of  export  pressure  is  the  economy.  De¬ 
fense  spending  has  placed  a  strain  on  an  Indian  economy  bur¬ 
dened  by  chronic  budget  and  current  account  deficits.  In  1990  the 
government  was  driven  into  a  serious  crisis  when  it  had  to  seek  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  loans  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade.  India  has  since  had  to  request  more  IMF  credits  and  sell 
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gold  to  avoid  default  on  its  foreign  loans.  As  of  July  19dl  interest 
payments  on  government  debt  made  up  22  percent  of  total  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure.'^  In  1990  it  had  only  $1.5  billion  in  foreign 
reserves,  but  total  debt  is  over  $70  billion.*^ 

A  third  source  of  pressure  is  the  loss  of  India's  primary 
military  patron.  In  the  past,  India  was  able  to  import  large 
amounts  of  Soviet  equipment  through  long-term  soft  credits  and 
by  paying  in  rupees  rather  than  hard  currency.  Now.  these  terms 
are  no  longer  available. 

The  loss  of  Soviet  aid  is  exacerbated  by  the  inadequacy  of 
India's  own  defense  industry.’’  New  Delhi  has  remained  heavily 
dependent  on  weapon  imports,  most  of  which  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  directly  or  under  licensed  production  agreements  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  S.  R.  Valluri.  the  former  head  of  India's  National 
Aeronautics  Laboratory,  stated:  “Four  decades  of  licensed  pro¬ 
duction  have  brought  us  no  nearer  to  a  semblance  of  technological 
self-reliance,  either  in  the  public  or  private  sectors."  Due  to 
these  failures,  India  chose  to  make  a  series  of  off-the-shelf  pur¬ 
chases  of  advanced  weapons  systems  in  the  late  198()s.  including 
Sea  Harriers.  MiG-29s,  submarines,  T-72  tanks,  and  a  used  air¬ 
craft  carrier. In  fact.  India  was  the  largest  recipient  of  arms  (in 
dollar  terms)  in  the  world  from  1986  to  1990.^" 

In  order  to  raise  needed  hard  currency  and  alleviate  pres¬ 
sure  on  government  finances.  India  broke  a  long-standing  policy 
and  announced  in  1989  that  it  would  begin  exporting  arms  and 
that  it  was  setting  up  a  special  agency  to  promote  and  oversee 
these  sales.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  better  economies  of  scale  and  to 
use  the  pressure  of  international  competition  to  increase  quality 
and  efficiency.  So  far  the  results  have  not  been  significant  relative 
to  its  needs.  Though  India  significantly  passed  its  199]  arms  ex¬ 
port  target  of  $3.2  million,  reaching  $24  million  in  arms  sales  by 
October  1991,  this  figure  pales  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  its 
arms  import  bills.^'  In  1990  arms  deliveries  to  India  equaled  $1.76 
billion  and  the  average  figure  for  1983-1990  equaled  $2.66  billion. 
100  times  greater  than  its  1991  exports.^’  India  is  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  clear  policy  guidelines  and  international  marketing  exper- 
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tise,  and  restrictive  licensing  agreements.^'  The  reality  is  that  out¬ 
side  of  basic  arms  and  ammunition,  its  potential  is  limited,  unless 
the  former  Soviet  Union  allows  India  to  sell  additional  licensed- 
produced  products.^'  Given  the  former  Soviet  Unions  need  to  sell 
arms  to  raise  its  own  hard  currency,  it  will  probably  remain  unwill¬ 
ing  to  grant  India  such  authority.^' 

There  is  potential  for  India,  however,  in  ballistic  missiles 
and  nuclear  technology.  India  has  indigenously  developed  two 
SSMs:  the  250-km  range  Prithvi,  and  the  two-stage  1 ,500-2,500-km 
range  Agni.  India  is  currently  beginning  to  mass  produce  the 
Prithvi.  and  the  Agni  is  expected  to  be  deployed  later  this  decade. 
India  also  announced  in  February  1991  that  it  will  sell  nuclear  re¬ 
search  reactors  and  nuclear  technology  and  assistance  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries  under  IAEA  safeguards. 

India  has  always  resisted  arms  exports  on  ethical  grounds 
and  despite  its  opposition  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
(NPT)  has  a  reputation  for  responsible  nuclear  export  transactions. 
However,  its  experiences  have  been  limited.  India  does  maintain  a 
list  of  countries  to  which  conventional  arms  exports  are  banned  and 
does  not  allow  exports  to  countries  engaged  in  conflict.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  report,  “West  Asia  and  South-East  Asia  are  among  the 
thrust  areas  to  be  explored  along  with  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  Gulf  coun¬ 
tries.  Libya  is  also  a  potential  market.”  *  And  India  has  not  estab¬ 
lished  clear  nuclear  export  control  policies  either.  Its  decisions  have 
tended  to  be  ad  hoc.^’  Though  it  is  a  member  of  the  IAEA,  India 
does  not  accept  full-scope  safeguards  on  its  indigenous  facilities  and 
has  always  viewed  the  Nuclear  Supplier  Group  (NSG)  “as  a  cartel 
of  advanced  countries  that  aims  to  deny  modern  technology  to  de¬ 
veloping  countries."  *  “It  seems  safe  to  say  that  India  is  unlikely,  in 
view  of  its  own  opposition  to  full-scope  safeguards,  to  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  them  on  a  recipient.”^*'  Since  its  February  1991  announce¬ 
ment,  India  has  entered  into  discussions  with  Algeria.  Cuba,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Iran.*  In  fact,  India  was  recently  prepared  to  sell  a 
research  reactor  to  Iran,  but  backed  down  after  mounting  interna- 
ti<inal  pressure.  Also,  in  the  mid-1970s  India  agreed  to  provide  nu¬ 
clear  assistance  to  Libya  in  exchange  for  oil,  but  the  agreement 
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ended  when  India  rebuffed  Libyan  overtures  for  reprocessing  tech¬ 
nology.  According  to  one  analyst.  "The  more  important  point  raised 
by  this  case,  and  by  the  report  of  Indian  willingness  to  bid  on  Iraqi 
acquisition  of  hot  cell  facilities,  is  the  possible  Indian  vulnerability 
to  pressure  from  the  Middle  East  oil  suppliers." '' 

India  faces  a  difficult  security  situation,  exacerbated  by 
growing  internal  anarchy.  It  is  suffering  from  a  serious  balance  of 
payments  crisis  which  is  largely  the  result  of  the  highly  inefficient 
economic  system.  The  government  continues  to  pour  subsidies  into 
a  domestic  defense  industry  that  is  not  meeting  its  technological 
needs.  The  new  government  has  proposed  dramatic  market-ori¬ 
ented  reforms,  but  has  so  far  made  little  progress.  New  Dehli  must 
overcome  a  deeply  entrenched  ideological  attachment  to  socialist 
economic  planning  and  more  importantly,  the  many  bureaucrats 
who  have  benefited  over  the  years  through  the  complex  and  cor¬ 
rupt  licensing  system.  The  concern  is  that  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
port  control  policy,  coupled  with  continued  strong  export  pressures, 
could  lead  to  sales  of  missile  or  nuclear  systems  and  technology. 

Pakistan.  Like  India,  Pakistan  is  faced  with  the  dual  problems  of 
mounting  debt  and  the  loss  of  its  primary  military  patron.  How¬ 
ever,  Pakistan  is  also  faced  with  a  balance  of  power  that  appears 
likely  to  deteriorate  over  time.  India  has  more  than  double  the 
number  of  men  under  arms,  and  fields  almost  double  the  number 
of  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  and  fighter  aircraft,  and  more  than 
double  the  number  of  major  naval  platforms.-  Moreover,  despite 
economic  problems  of  its  own.  the  sheer  size  of  the  Indian  econ¬ 
omy  will  continue  to  support  a  defense  effort  greater  than  what 
Pakistan  likely  can  afford.  Pakistan's  defense  spending  rose  26 
percent  in  real  terms  from  1985  to  1990,  and  in  1990,  31  percent  of 
central  government  expenditures  went  to  defense  spending.^' 

Furthermore,  the  country  nas  accumulated  a  large  foreign 
debt.  According  to  the  proposed  1991-92  fiscal  budget,  debt  ser¬ 
vicing  and  military  expenditures  will  absorb  88  percent  of  govern¬ 
ment  revenues.'^  Moreover,  in  1990  the  United  States  suspended 
i  s  military  and  economic  assistance  program  due  to  Pakistan's  nu- 
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clear  weapon  development  progress.  This  was  a  significant  blow. 
Under  the  1982-1987  program,  Pakistan  received  $3.1  billion  in 
military  and  economic  assistance  and  was  to  receive  another  $4.0 
billion  under  the  1988-1993  plan. 

While  depending  primarily  on  Chinese  and  US  equipment. 
Pakistan  also  has  been  working  to  develop  an  indigenous  defense 
industry.  Pakistan’s  defense  industry,  however,  is  the  least  devel¬ 
oped  of  the  group.  Contractors  are  mostly  involved  in  licensed  as¬ 
sembly  using  foreign  components  and  they  perform  limited  modifi¬ 
cation  work.’^  The  policy  of  the  government  has  been  to  purchase 
the  highest  technology  equipment  it  can  as  a  way  of  transferring 
this  technology  to  its  own  developing  defense  industry. 

As  with  the  other  countries,  economic  difficulties,  the 
lack  of  sophisticated  indigenous  technology,  and  the  high  cost  of 
foreign  systems  and  technology  are  putting  new  pressures  on  the 
inefficient  defense  industry.  Increasingly,  Pakistan  is  being  pushed 
to  increase  exports,  and  its  target  customers  include  the  Muslim 
countries  and  other  countries  with  significant  inventories  of  Chi¬ 
nese  equipment,  or  countries  seeking  upgrades  of  old  French 
equipment.  In  1983-84  Pakistan  did  achieve  sales  of  $300  million, 
but  arms  sales  from  1985-88  totaled  only  $40  million.'^'’  The  lack  of 
research  and  development,  raw  materials,  and  private  sector  in¬ 
vestment  are  major  inhibiting  factors  in  developing  a  competitive 
arms  export  sector. 

Again,  this  leaves  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear  technology 
as  the  few  areas  in  which  Pakistan  can  achieve  significant  export 
revenues.  With  Chinese  assistance  it  has  developed  two  short- 
range  ballistic  missiles:  Hatf  I  (80  km)  and  Hatf  II  (300  km).  It  is 
also  working  on  a  longer  range  missile  (about  600  km).  And 
though  Pakistan’s  nuclear  capabilities  are  limited,  it  is  able  to  ex¬ 
port  uranium  enrichment  and  reprocessing  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Given  the  way  Pakistan  circumvented  international  export 
controls,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  would  base  its  own  export 
policies  on  these  nonproliferation  ground  rules. 

Moreover,  with  the  decline  of  the  strategic  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  Pakistan  has  been  working  to  strengthen  its 
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relations  with  the  Gulf  states,  Iran  in  particular.  Pakistan  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  enter  into  questionable  con¬ 
ventional  arms  transactions.  It  has  reportedly  supplied  arms  to  the 
SLORC  government  in  Burma.^'^  An  estimated  40  percent  of  the 
weapons  destined  for  the  mujaheddin  in  Afghanistan  via  Pakistan's 
intelligence  service  (ISI)  leaked  into  Pakistan,  and  Pakistani  army 
officers  have  been  reported  to  sell  such  weapons  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.^**  The  Stinger  missiles  Iran  used  in  its  war  with  Iraq  came  from 
the  stockpiles  the  United  States  had  delivered  to  Pakistan  for  the 
mujaheddin.  Finally,  an  Israeli  military  analyst  asserts  that  Pak¬ 
istan,  along  with  others,  assisted  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons  program."' 

In  short,  the  loss  of  US  security  assistance  has  been  a 
major  blow  to  Pakistan  as  it  struggles  to  keep  up  militarily  with 
India.  Even  if  the  Pakistanis  reversed  their  nuclear  weapon  devel¬ 
opment  efforts,  US  aid  is  unlikely  to  return  to  past  levels.  To  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  IMF  assistance,  it  must  reduce  its  budget  and  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficits,  but  under  the  acute  security  threat  significant 
military  cuts  are  unlikely.  Arms  sales  are  seen  as  the  way  to  reduce 
government  subsidies  to  the  domestic  defense  industry  and  raise 
money  for  more  advanced  imports.  This  acute  need  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  money,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  an  established  conven¬ 
tional  defense  sector,  may  force  Pakistan  to  move  quickly  to  the 
export  of  missile  and  nuclear  technology  to  taboo  markets. 

South  Korea.  At  first  glance  South  Korea  may  not  seem  to  fit  the 
profile  described  above.  It  has  a  dynamic  market-oriented  indus¬ 
trial  economy.  Economic  growth  from  1986  to  1990  averaged  10.2 
percent.  It  has  a  large  defense  industry  led  by  some  of  South 
Korea’s  most  successful  corporations,  including  Hyundai  and  Sam¬ 
sung.  And  these  companies  are  increasingly  moving  into  more 
technically  advanced  sectors,  such  as  electronics  and  aerospace. 

South  Korea  does,  however,  face  significant  pressures  that 
may  create  a  willingness  to  enter  “gray”  markets  for  exports.  First. 
South  Korea  faces  a  significant  security  threat  that  drives  high  de¬ 
fense  budgets.  Seoul  is  in  the  midst  of  a  major  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  it  is  acquiring  advanced  technology  systems  to 
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counter  the  DPRK’s  large  numerical  advantages.  The  purpose  is  to 
reach  parity  with  North  Korea  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  to  take 
over  increasing  responsibility  in  the  nation's  defense  as  the  United 
States  turns  over  key  commands  and  reduces  its  military  presence 
under  Nunn- Warner.  Defense  spending  increased  27.6  percent  in 
real  terms  from  1985  to  1990,  and  21  percent  of  South  Korea's  cen¬ 
tral  government  expenditures  went  to  defense  in  1990.*^' 

Second,  despite  South  Korea’s  economic  growth,  there  are 
new  pressures  on  the  government  to  cut  defense  spending.  The 
economy  currently  is  suffering  from  high  property  and  wage  infla¬ 
tion  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  infrastructure  development.  Seoul  also 
is  struggling  with  government  budget  and  growing  current  account 
deficits.'’'  The  political  opposition  as  well  as  a  conservative  group  of 
top  conglomerates  have  asked  for  defense  spending  reductions.'’’ 
And  for  the  first  time.  Defense  Minister  Lee  Jong  Ku  has  agreed  to 
publicize  many  of  the  spending  programs  and  accept  public  debate 
on  the  defense  budget.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  is  trying 
to  absorb  costly  recent  acquisitions.  The  new  F-16s  are  expected  to 
add  $5.3  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  the  defense  budget,  and 
the  P-3C  Orions  will  take  up  another  $800  million.'’’ 

Third,  as  in  the  other  countries.  South  Korea's  domestic 
defense  industry  requires  heavy  government  subsidization  due  to 
over  capacity,  lack  of  specialization,  poor  planning,  and  poor  re¬ 
source  allocation.'’^  “Heavy  subsidies  are  a  cost  that  governments 
have  traditionally  borne. . . .  But  in  South  Korea  this  burden  was 
not  only  excessive  relative  to  the  normal  efficiency  of  such  pro¬ 
duction.  but  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  contribution  arms-pro- 
ducing  firms  could  make  to  security.”  Moreover,  Seoul  must  im¬ 
port  technology  from  abroad  to  meet  its  needs  because  domestic 
technological  capabilities  still  lag  considerably  behind  the  West.'’'’ 
The  government  sees  defense-licensed  production  and  large  offset 
agreements  as  a  primary  way  to  gain  this  technology.'’’  However, 
as  in  the  case  of  India,  it  has  been  argued  that  South  Korea  has 
been  growing  more,  not  less,  dependent  on  imports  of  high-tech¬ 
nology  components  for  its  more  complex  military  products.'”'  For 
example,  the  K-l/ROK  “indigenous”  tank  is  based  on  the  Ml  A1 
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design  of  General  Dynamics,  production  mostly  involves  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  foreign  components,  and  the  Koreans  are  having  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  systems  integration. 

South  Korea  views  exports  as  a  primary  way  of  reducing 
the  heavy  costs  of  its  defense  needs  and  providing  the  resources  and 
technology  needed  to  design  and  develop  truly  indigenous  systems. 
Exports  rose  quickly  after  the  Koreans  first  entered  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  in  1975,  peaked  in  1982  at  over  $1.2  billion,  and  since 
have  fallen  steadily,  now  averaging  around  $1(X)  million.*’''  At  one 
time,  however,  the  South  Korean  goal  was  to  reach  $2  billion  a  year 
in  defense  exports.  A  primary  reason  for  the  decline  has  been  US 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  South  Korean  equipment  containing  US 
components  or  technology.  For  example,  in  1985  the  United  States 
authorized  only  $80,000  worth  of  the  proposed  $13  million  in  export 
requests  by  the  South  Koreans.’*’  Therefore,  like  the  others.  South 
Korean  conventional  arms  sales  are  down  and  are  unlikely  to  im¬ 
prove  in  the  near  term.  This  may  tempt  the  Korean  government  or 
private  producers  to  sell  taboo  systems  or  technology. 

In  terms  of  the  missile  and  nuclear  capabilities  that  South 
Korea  could  sell,  it  has  modified  a  Nike/Hercules  SAM  into  an 
SSM  and  is  currently  developing  an  indigenous  400-km  range  bal¬ 
listic  missile.  South  Korea  has  a  rapidly  expanding  commercial  nu¬ 
clear  industry,  but  it  does  not  currently  possess  the  capability  to 
enrich  uranium  or  reprocess  plutonium  (though  it  has  tried  to 
acquire  these  capabilities  in  the  past,  and  is  considered  still  to  be 
interested  in  plutonium  reprocessing).  Therefore.  South  Korea 
appears  to  be  a  few  years  away  from  being  able  to  export  sensitive 
nuclear  or  missile  technology,  but  it  does  have  the  industrial  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  these  capabilities  rapidly,  including  enrichment 
or  reprocessing  technology,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  government  has  never  placed  significant 
foreign  policy  restraints  on  its  sales  in  the  past,  such  as  human 
rights,  arms  control,  or  conflict  limitation  constraints.”  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  accused  Seoul  of  violating  its  export  restrictions, 
including  selling  weapons  produced  under  US  license  to  Iran  and 
Iraq. The  United  States  also  complains  about  South  Korea's 
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poor  record  on  protecting  intellectual  property.  And  South  Korea 
also  has  been  identified  as  a  country  that  is  supplying  “strategic 
materials"  to  the  Burmese  government.”  There  is  a  concern  that 
this  type  of  behavior  could  spill  over  into  nuclear  exports.  Many 
of  the  country’s  nuclear  contractors  are  also  the  key  defense  firms. 
“Furthermore,"  as  an  American  Embassy  official  said  in  1986. 
“small  companies  will  do  anything  for  a  buck  and  may  represent 
the  likely  route  of  nuclear  leaks  out  of  South  Korea.” 


Observations 

Stepping  back  from  this  detailed  survey,  several  observa¬ 
tions  are  in  order.  First,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  countries  dis¬ 
cussed  here  have  resorted  to  taboo  exports  in  vastly  differing  de¬ 
grees.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  China  and  North  Korea  have 
provided  missile,  and  it  is  believed,  nuclear  technology  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recipients,  largely  in  the  Middle  East,  and  despite  interna¬ 
tional  approbation  seem  intent  on  continuing  this  behavior. 
Whether  Beijing’s  recent  acceptance  of  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  the  NPT  will  modify  Chinese  export  policy 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  early  indications  are  not  encouraging. 

India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  exported  sensitive  materials,  but  without  fundamental  shifts  in 
their  security  and/or  economic  situations,  are  likely  to  face  in¬ 
creased  temptation  to  do  so.  India  has  already  opened  discussions 
with  several  potential  buyers  of  nuclear  reactor  technology  whose 
motives  may  be  suspect,  although  a  history  of  internal  opposition 
to  arms  exports  may  suggest  a  cautious  approach.  Pakistan  has  less 
to  sell  than  India,  but  may  be  less  constrained  from  selling  arms  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  South  Korea  has  not  (yet)  developed  sensi¬ 
tive  technologies  to  the  same  degree  as  some  of  the  others,  and  has 
not  engaged  in  questionable  nuclear  or  missile-related  exports. 

This  leads  to  a  second  point.  Although  all  five  countries 
confront  a  somewhat  similar  array  of  economic  and  political  pres¬ 
sures,  the  specific  causes  of  the  export  drive  vary  in  each  case,  as 
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do  the  incentives  for  sensitive  technology  leaks.  Clearly,  the  more 
serious  the  perceived  economic  and  security  problems,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  a  country  will  resort  to  taboo  exports.  From  this 
perspective,  South  Korea  is  the  least  likely  to  export  sensitive 
technology  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Serious  overcapacity  in  the  de¬ 
fense  sector,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  reduced  government 
subsidies,  is  fueling  an  export  push,  but  South  Korea  should  be 
able  to  fulfill  its  fundamental  defense  requirements  without  trad¬ 
ing  in  sensitive  materials  (although  leaks  from  the  private  sector 
remain  a  concern). 

In  India,  defense  sector  overcapacity  is  exacerbated  by  se¬ 
vere  budget  and  balance  of  payments  deficits  and  the  loss  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  patron.  India's  behavior  as  a  potential  seller  of  sensitive  ma¬ 
terials  is  likely  to  be  tempered,  however,  by  a  long-standing 
resistance  to  arms  sales  in  any  form,  and  by  a  military  situation  in 
which  it  enjoys  superiority.  Like  India,  Pakistan  is  struggling  with 
twin  deficits  and  the  loss  of  itf  primary  patron,  but  it  also  con¬ 
fronts  a  balance  of  power  that  will  continue  to  deteriorate  if  not 
checked.  Thus  Pakistan,  the  least  established  conventional  arms 
producer  of  the  group,  will  face  strong  pressure  to  engage  in  sensi¬ 
tive  exports  in  order  to  satisfy  its  defense  needs.  North  Korea 
faces  all  of  Pakistan’s  problems,  plus  growing  international  isola¬ 
tion  and  increasing  pariah  status.  Its  behavior  as  a  trader  of  taboo 
materials  is  well  documented. 

Finally,  on  the  surface,  China’s  behavior  seems  somewhat 
anomalous.  It  confronts  an  improved  security  environment  and  en¬ 
joys  a  strong  balance  of  payments  position.  Nevertheless,  economic 
reforms  are  eliminating  central  government  control  of  resources 
for  defense,  while  leaving  important  parts  of  the  bureaucracy  with 
a  strong  stake  in  military  spending  and  arms  sales. 

In  short,  while  these  stales  share  a  similar  pattern  of  de¬ 
velopment  promoting  potentially  sensitive  arms  exports,  impor¬ 
tant  differences  among  them  have  affected  the  extent  of  their 
questionable  activity  and  will  influence  US  leverage  in  gaining  co¬ 
operation  for  export  restraint.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  supplier  restraint  regimes  and  proposed  improvements  to 
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them^^*  These  issues  require  no  review  here.  Instead,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  policies  designed  to  address  directly  the  factors 
pressing  Asian  states  to  export  sensitive  materials:  defense  sector 
overcapacity,  debt  burdens,  bureaucratic  and  political  inertia,  and 
perceived  security  threats.  In  this  regard,  initiatives  in  five  areas 
warrant  consideration:  debt  relief  and  economic  assistance:  trade 
linkages;  defense  cooperation;  regional  security  and  confidence 
building;  and  multilateral  initiatives. 

Debt  Relief  and  Economic  As.sistance.  There  has  been  growing  inter¬ 
est  over  the  last  year  in  efforts  to  use  economic  assistance  and  debt 
relief  as  an  instrument  for  reducing  defense  expenditures  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  world.  Both  Germany  and  Japan  have  adopted  policies  linking 
aid  to  defense  spending  limits.  Moreover,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  is  considering  defense  spending  caps  as  a  condition  of 
debt  relief.  Such  policies  will  not  be  implemented  without  difficulty. 
The  IMF  already  has  encountered  problems  in  trying  to  set  a  thresh¬ 
old  for  acceptable  defense  spending  levels;  should  spending  limits  be 
pegged  to  GNP  and  risk  disadvantaging  smaller  countries  like  Pak¬ 
istan.  or  to  regional  ceilings  and  risk  ignoring  individual  countries' 
ability  to  pay?  Of  perhaps  greater  concern,  however,  is  that  such  link¬ 
age  might  have  the  unintended  consequence  of  exacerbating  the 
incentives  of  some  countries  to  step  up  exports  in  order  to  finance 
defense  spending  and  avoid  IMF  or  other  conditionality. 

Linking  economic  assistance  to  a  country's  performance 
in  controlling  sensitive  technology  exports,  particularly  if  offered 
as  a  positive  inducement,  could  be  an  effective  adjunct  to  the 
focus  on  defense  spending  that  characterizes  most  donors'  efforts 
to  leverage  their  aid  programs.  To  illustrate.  India,  struggling  with 
serious  internal  and  external  debt  problems,  might  react  more  fa¬ 
vorably  to  requiring  fill-scope  safeguards  on  nuclear  exports  if  it 
received  debt  relief,  including  actual  debt  reductions. 

Trade  Linkages.  Proposals  to  link  US  trade  policy  to  the  arms  ex¬ 
port  behavior  of  our  trading  partners  are  not  new.  President  Bush 
vetoed  the  Omnibus  Exports  Amendments  Act  of  1990  in  large 
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measure  because  it  would  hav;  required  automatic  trade  sanctions 
against  foreign  companies  who  assisted  other  countries'  nuclear 
programs.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  Congressional  debate  over 
whether  to  renew  China's  most  favored  nation  (MEN)  trading  sta¬ 
tus  had  at  least  an  indirect  impact  on  Beijing's  willingness  to  em¬ 
brace  MTCR  and  NPT  commitments.  China's  interest  in  lifting  of 
US  bans  on  several  high  technology  sales  also  played  a  role.  Thus, 
trade  policy  can  be  an  important  tool. 

Two  types  of  linkage  appear  particularly  useful:  legislative 
sanctions  intended  to  punish  foreign  companies  that  engage  in  pro¬ 
liferation:  and  denial  of  MEN  status  to  countries  that  engage  in  a 
persistent  pattern  of  irresponsible  exports.  At  the  same  time,  export 
restraint  objectives  will  continue  to  compete  with  other  important 
foreign  policy  goals  vis-a-vis  countries  of  concern,  e.g..  human  rights 
and  democratization.  Moreover,  policy  instruments  such  as  trade 
may  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  leverage  multiple  foreign  behav¬ 
iors.  Clear  priorities  for  targeting  trade  linkage  will  need  to  be  set. 

Defense  Industrial  Cooperation.  US  defense  industrial  relationships 
may  provide  another  means  of  addressing  underlying  causes  of  pro¬ 
liferation  in  Asia.  Defense  sector  overcapacity  is  one  factor  exerting 
pressure  on  countries,  like  India  for  example,  to  export  potentially 
sensitive  technologies.  To  alleviate  such  pressures,  the  United  States 
might  want  to  consider  policy  initiatives  designed  to  divert  industrial 
capacity  and  export  potential  to  nonsensitive  (to  include  non-de¬ 
fense)  areas.  Such  policies  might  include  efforts  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
version  of  defense  production  facilities  to  commercial  uses  or.  where 
this  is  not  possible  for  political  or  other  reasons,  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  export  specialization  in  non-sensitive,  perhaps  low- 
technology,  product  areas.  The  selective  removal  of  third-party  sales 
restrictions  on  US  licensed-produced  items  or  the  transfer  of  produc¬ 
tion  know-how  would  be  two  methods  for  effecting  such  a  shift.  En¬ 
couraging  low-technology  exports  would  not  be  without  costs — par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  extent  that  certain  low-technology  market  areas  were 
ceded  to  Third  World  producers.  However,  the  alternative,  accepting 
sensitive  technology  transfers,  might  have  higher  long-term  costs. 
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Regional  Security  Concerns.  Policies  to  address  the  economic  ori¬ 
gins  of  undesirable  export  behavior  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  ef¬ 
forts  to  address  the  underlying  security  concerns  of  regional  ac¬ 
tors.  A  range  of  confidence-building  and  security  measures  should 
be  considered  in  this  regard.  The  United  Slates  already  is  promot¬ 
ing  several,  including  the  proposal  for  five-power  security  talks  in 
South  Asia  and  the  wide-ranging  normalization  efforts  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  peninsula. 

In  South  Asia,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  five- 
power  talks  is  an  important  stabilizing  element,  consistent  with 
the  interrelationship  among  nuclear  programs  in  India.  Pakistan 
and  China.  The  key  will  be  to  convince  India  that  its  continued  re¬ 
fusal  to  enter  the  talks  will  incur  significant  costs  in  terms  of  its 
growing  US  relationship.  Once  talks  commence,  convincing  China 
to  address  Indian  concerns  will  be  vital.  In  the  meantime,  planning 
for  confidence  building  on  the  subcontinent  should  take  an  in¬ 
creasingly  multilateral  form. 

In  Korea,  there  is  little  prospect  of  achieving  long-term 
resolution  of  the  North/Soulh  dispute  without  significant  political 
change.  Nevertheless,  measures  to  enhance  stability  during  what  is 
a  transitional  period  in  the  North  have  an  important  role.  Among 
these,  concerted  international  pressure  to  contain  the  North  s  nu¬ 
clear  program  is  the  single  most  important  stabilizing  measure. 
Continued  dialogue  between  North  and  South  and  efforts  to  link 
economic  assistance  to  nuclear  restraint  also  are  important. 

Multilateral  Initiative.  Most  of  the  initiatives  discussed  earlier  will 
not  be  effective  unless  implemented  on  a  multilateral  basis.  This 
suggests  a  need  for  collaboration  by  the  European  Community. 
Japan,  and  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  is  leading  efforts  to  single  out  Asian  nations  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  treatment  would  be  counterproductive.  Any  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  considered  above  must  be  coupled  with  efforts  to  involve  the 
affected  nations  in  international  cooperation  aimed  at  limiting  the 
proliferation  of  sensitive  technologies. 
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Afterward:  The  Role  of  US 
Theater  Commanders 

By  targeting  initiatives  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
sensitive  exports  explicitly,  US  and  Western  policy  may  be  able  to 
reduce  or  otherwise  counterbalance  the  incentives  of  Asian  states 
to  proliferate  or  to  look  the  other  way  when  selling  to  suspect 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  earlier  examination  suggests, 
these  pressures  may  be  oifficult  to  overcome.  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  particularly  with  countries  like  North  Korea  and  Pakistan 
who  may  find  themselves  increasingly  isolated  and  without  the 
economic  resources  to  support  their  own  defense  requirements. 

Thus,  there  may  be  little  alternative  to  preparing  for  a 
"proliferated  world.”  In  this  connection,  the  implications  for  US 
theater  commanders  are  clear:  planning  to  deal  with  the  potential 
threat  posed  by  nuclear-  or  missile-capable  states  is  an  immediate 
necessity.  It  may  be,  as  Congressman  Les  Aspin  argues,  that  forces 
designed  to  counter  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  less  utility  in  a 
Third  World  setting.  Evaluating  force  requirements  in  light  of  the 
unique  circumstances  present  within  each  global  subregion  must 
be  a  priority  of  theater  commanders. 

With  regard  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  US  Pacific- 
Command  (USCINCPAC),  however,  the  presence  of  several  po¬ 
tential  sensitive  technology  exporters  in  his  area  of  operation  sug¬ 
gests  additional  responsibilities  related  to  US  nonproliferation  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  USCINCPAC  is  often  the  first  line  of  contact  with 
many  regional  officials,  particularly  among  military  officers,  and 
can  play  an  important  role  in  communicating  US  nonproliferation 
policies  and  lobbying  for  adoption  of  national  export  controls.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  Pacific  Command  also  has  a  critical  role  to  play  in 
gathering  and  disseminating  intelligence  concerning  regional  nu¬ 
clear  and  missile  development  programs  and  possible  export  be¬ 
havior.  Playing  this  role  most  effectively  will  require  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  reorient  collection  programs  to  areas  of  greatest  interest. 
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Notes 


1 .  Such  hopes  have  been  spurred  by  a  series  of  international  and  domestic 
initiatives  to  limit  proliferation.  Pn  dent  Bush  announced  the  "Enhanced 
Proliferation  Control  Initiative"  (EPCI);  the  Group  of  Seven  pledged  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  UN  arms  sales  registry,  to  develop  guidelines  to  limit  arms  sales 
and  strengthen  NBC  and  missile  control  regimes;  the  worlds  five  largest 
arms  e.xporters  met  in  October  to  establish  arms  sales  guidelines;  the 
French  and  the  Japanese  have  made  new  arms  control  proposals;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  enacted  substantial  new  export  control  measures  and  along  with 
the  Japanese  have  decided  to  link  aid  to  defense  spending  limits;  and  the 
IMF  is  also  considering  attaching  defense  spending  caps  to  its  loan  stipula¬ 
tions.  Also,  South  Africa,  France  and  China  have  announced  that  they  will 
join  the  NPT;  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  agreed  to  halt  their  nuclear 
weapon  development  programs;  and  the  cease-fire  agreement  imposed  on 
Iraq  has  given  the  UN  and  the  IAEA  new  prominence  and  authority  in 
proliferation  control.  Sweeping  nuclear  arms  reduction  announcements  by 
Presidents  Bush  and  Yeltsin  have  reinforced  the  impression  of  growing  dis¬ 
armament  momentum,  at  least  with  respect  to  NBC  and  missile  capability. 
On  the  conventional  side,  however,  early  optimism  concerning  the  prospect 
for  arms  sales  restraint  is  being  tempered  by  more  sober  appraisals. 

2.  For  a  sample  of  some  of  the  competing  pe'^pectives  surrounding  this  de¬ 
bate.  see  Thomas  W.  Graham,  "Winning  the  Nonproliferation  Battle.  Anm 
Control  Today.  September  1991.  pp.  S-EI;  Lewis  A.  Dunn.  "Four  Decades  of 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation:  Some  Lessons  from  Wins.  Losses,  and  Draws," 
The  Washington  Quarterly.  Summer  1990,  pp.  518;  and  Congressman  Les 
Aspin.  "National  Security  in  the  1990s;  Defining  a  New  Basis  ior  US  Military 
Forces."  before  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States.  6  January  1992. 

3.  Taiwan  shares  many  similarities  with  the  states  examined  here.  There 
are  also  important  differences,  and  as  a  practical  matter  the  Taiwanese 
have  not  undertaken  a  strong  export  push. 

4.  A  broader  examination  could  also  include  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Israel. 
5  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA).  Global  Arms  Trade:  Com¬ 
merce  in  Advanced  Military  Technologies  and  Weapons.  June  1991.  p.  1.^4. 
6.  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 
World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers.  1990  (Washington.  DC: 
US  Government  Printing  Office.  1990)  p.  42.  The  figure  is  based  on  the 
1985-88  average.  Though  more  recent  data  is  not  available,  budgets  have 
increased  in  the  past  two  years. 
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7.  See  William  R.  Heaton.  Jr..  "  I'he  People  s  Republic  ot  China."  in  O 

Murray  and  P.R.  Viotti.  eds..  The  .  S  e/rvc  Tuluies  <>1  \'uiu>ns:  .1  Coiiipur- 
iiiive  Study  (Baltimore.  MD:  The  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversiiy  Press,  Second 
Edition.  1989)  pp.  SS1-7S:  Tai  .vling  Cheung,  "('ounter  Marching."  Tur 
l-Msiern  Economic  Review.  8  August  1991.  pp.  Forecast  Interna- 

tional/DMS  Market  Intelligence  Report.  China  IFRC  i  (.Market  Over¬ 
view).  i\i\\  1991.  pp.  1-2. 

8.  Tai  Ming  Cheung,  "Political  PayolT,"  Ear  Eastern  Economic  Review.  S 
April  1990.  pp.  28-29. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

10.  Average  real  GNP  growth  1986-90  was  7.8  percent. 

1 1.  The  Economist  Intelligence  L'nit  (EIC).  C  hina,  .\orth  Korea  Coun¬ 
try  Report.  No.  2.  1991.  p.  18. 

12.  The  provinces  have  contracted  fixed  payments  to  the  central  gover’ 
ment  and  are  resisting  calls  for  revenue  "sharing."  finder  the  reform  ini¬ 
tiatives.  export  enterprises  were  allowed  to  keep  100  percent  of  their  itard 
currency  earnings.  This  was  reduced  to  80  percent  in  1989.  For  a  current 
summary  of  the  economic  situation  see;  EIC.  China,  .\orth  Korea 
/9y/-92  Country  Profile.  No.  l.S;  and  Elizabeth  Cheng.  "Credit  Needs 
Fuel  Inflation."  Ear  Eastern  Economic  Review.  iC  August  1991,  pp.  28- ,20. 
1.2.  Forecast  International/DMS,  pp.  1-4;  and  Barbara  Opall  and  Sharonc 
Parnes.  ".Sources  Say  Israel  Seeks  Arms  Cfffice  in  (  hina."  Defense  .\ews.  9 
December  1991,  pp.  4  and  52.  Also,  the  recent  purchase  ol  the  .Soviet  .Su-27s 
was  due  to  Chinas  inability  to  build  modern  fighters  and  its  interest  in  ac¬ 
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12.  Economic  Interdependence 
and  Its  Impact  on  National  Security 

Dong'Joon  Hwang 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  international 

order,  as  witnessed  in  the  political  reforms  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
unification  of  Germany,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
demonstrates  that  the  world  is  entering  a  new  era  teeming  with  a 
host  of  uncertainties  and  changes.  Never  has  the  global  village 
been  in  such  a  flux. 


The  Changing  Security  Environment 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  international  security  regime 
was  largely  defined  by  military  and  ideological  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  superpowers.  Due  to  their  fierce  competition,  the 
danger  of  war  was  never  been  far  below  the  surface,  and  political 
and  military  considerations  were  a  top  priority  in  the  minds  of 
policy-makers.  It  was  against  this  background  that  major  military 
powers  for  over  four  decades  expanded  their  military  forces,  de¬ 
veloped  high-tech  weapons,  and  participated  in  competitive  arms 
transfers  to  their  allies. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  end 
of  the  superpower  rivalry,  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
(rather  than  military  and  political)  issues  will  become  more 
prominent  on  international  security  agendas.  In  particular,  eco¬ 
nomic  might  has  emerged  as  the  gravest  issue  of  all.  thus  making 
interactions  among  nations  more  complex  and  more  sensitive. 
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and  at  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  National  Defense  University, 
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Although  the  Gulf  War  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  military  superpower,  it  has  also  high¬ 
lighted  the  difficulties  inherent  in  US  unilateral  intervention  in 
regional  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  demonstrated  the 
potential  role  that  the  UN  might  play  in  resolving  future  regional 
conflicts.  The  new  emerging  pattern  of  global  security  relations 
can  be  aptly  summarized  as  follows:  the  rise  of  a  multipolar  power 
structure  in  place  of  the  Cold  War  bipolar  one;  a  significant  de¬ 
cline  in  ideological  and  military  confrontation;  a  new  international 
security  regime  led  by  the  major  capitalist  powers;  and  an  in¬ 
creased  role  for  the  greater  international  community.' 

These  changes  in  the  international  security  environment 
will  inevitably  affect  defense  cooperation  and  technology  transfer 
policies  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  cutbacks  in 
US  defense  expenditure  and  the  relative  decline  in  US  industrial 
competitiveness  are  of  special  concern.  In  order  to  improve  US 
defense  industry  capabilities  and  preserve  capital  investment  for 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  it  is  essential  to  enhance  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  among  defense  industries.  From  the  US 
point  of  view,  a  negative  implication  of  such  a  policy  shift  is  that  it 
will  boost  the  defense  industrial  capability  of  US  allies  and  could, 
through  the  transfer  of  dual-use  technology,  even  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  their  civilian  economies. 


Global  Trends  in  Arms  Trade  and 
Military  Technology  Transfer 

A  decrease  in  world  arms  demand  is  also  expected,  as  is  a 
deepening  of  export  competition  among  major  suppliers.  The 
total  world  arms  trade  in  1990  was  estimated  to  be  $21.7  billion  (in 
1985  US  dollars).  This  was  a  35  percent  decrease  from  the  1989 
total  of  $33.5  billion  and  a  significant  decrease  of  60  percent  com¬ 
pared  to  $39.7  billion  in  1987,  the  peak  year  in  arms  trade.‘  The 
1990  deci:’ase  could  be  a  reflection  of  hard  currency  problems 
among  the  major  Third  World  arms  importers  and  the  worldwide 
arms  export  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Kuwait. 
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Between  1986  and  1990,  over  130  countries  purchased 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  its  small  number  of  clients, 
was  the  largest  arms  exporter — earning  36.8  percent  of  the  world's 
total  arms  sales.  About  80  percent  of  Soviet  arms  exports  went  to 
its  nine  major  clients;  India,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  North  Korea, 
Syria,  Angola,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  GDR.  The  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  had  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  clients  than  did  the  Soviet  Union,  with  77,  73,  and  49  clients 
respectively.  The  largest  importer  of  US  arms  was  and  still  is 
Japan,  followed  by  Spain,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  South  Korea,  the 
FRG,  and  Israel. 

Given  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom.  Russia,  and  Germany  are  likely  to 
lead  future  arms  exports;  their  competition  for  a  shrinking  arms 
market  is  sure  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  is  reluctant  to  accommodate  importers'  demands 
for  military  technology  transfer  and  an  expansion  of  co-produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  likely  to  face  a  serious  challenge  from  other  major  arms 
exporters  such  as  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  expected  that  co-development  and  co-production  of 
weapons  systems  and  the  transfer  of  military  technology  will  in¬ 
crease  worldwide  in  the  years  ahead.  Due  to  technical,  economic, 
and  security  considerations,  industrial-  and  national-level  joint  co¬ 
operation  for  the  development  and  production  of  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  is  on  the  rise;  so  too  are  efforts  to  upgrade  existing  weapons 
systems  rather  than  develop  new  ones. 

This  trend  toward  joint  weapons  development  will  strengthen 
technical  interdependence  and.  in  the  end,  will  enhance  effective  man¬ 
ageability  and  interoperability  of  limited  defense  resources.  Given  the 
economic  and  technical  burdens  as  well  as  the  potential  risk  of  failure 
involved  in  indigenous  development  of  major  weapons  systems,  it 
seems  only  desirable  to  form  a  multinational  team  among  various  de¬ 
fense  industries.  In  short,  the  overall  trend  indicates  greater  demand 
for  more  diverse  and  more  flexible  forms  of  joint  weapons  production 
and  technology  transfer — i.e.,  licensed  production,  sub-contractor  pro¬ 
duction,  counter-trade,  and  offset. 
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As  the  worldwide  demand  for  new  weapons  systems  de¬ 
clines,  the  international  trend  toward  joint  weapons  development 
will  become  more  significant.  In  addition,  as  more  and  more  na¬ 
tions  become  aware  that  peacetime  maintenance  of  defense  indus¬ 
tries  does  not  allow  an  adequate  level  of  weapons  procurement, 
they  will  be  increasingly  vocal  in  asking  for  greater  international 
cooperation.  While  it  has  so  far  been  rare  for  the  United  Slates  to 
seek  any  international  cooperation  for  the  development  of  a  new 
weapons  system,  some  European  states  have  already  moved  in 
this  direction.  While  the  US  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  YF-22A 
Project,  for  example,  is  being  developed  entirely  by  American 
companies,  the  development  of  Swedish  J  AS-39  Gripen  fighters  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  technology  and  components  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  European  Fighter 
Aircraft  (EFA)  is  being  developed  by  a  multinational  consortium 
among  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  order 
to  build  an  indigenous  defense  industrial  base  and  acquire  foreign 
military  technology,  major  arms  importers  such  as  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan  prefer  the  co-production  of  major  weapons  systems 
and  components. 
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Table  3  is  the  list  of  US  major  weapons  systems  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Japan  via  co-production. 

Table  3. — US-Japan  Co-production  Transfers 

F-15J  Eagle  Fighter  Aircraft 
FSX  Fighter  Aircraft 
CH-470  Chinook  Helicopter 
KV-107/2A  Helicopter 
UH-IH  Huey  Helicopter 
AH- IS  Cobra  Helicopter 
UH-60J  Helicopter 

EP-3C  Orion  Electronic  Intelligence  Aircraft 
M-1 10A2  203mm  Self-propelled  Howitzer 
Patriot  Missile  Battery 
MlM-104  Patriot  Mobile  SA  Missile 
MIM-23  Hawk  Mobile  SA  Missile 
AIM-7F  Sparrow  AA  Missile 
A1M-9L  Sidewinder  AA  Missile 
BGM-71C  I-TOW  Antitank  Missile 

Source:  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Global  Arms  Trade.  I9V1.  p.  2.T 

Given  decreased  demand  for  arm.s  imports,  an  inadequate 
level  of  weapons  procurement  due  to  defense  budget  cuts,  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs  for  development  and  production  of  new  weapons 
systems,  the  transfer  of  military  technology  by  advanced  countries 
is  likely  to  become  easier.  Most  military  technology,  however,  is 
dual-use  so  that  major  arms  exporters  will  have  tighter  control  on 
military  technology  in  general  and  especially  on  that  which  is 
readily  convertible  to  high-tech  industry. 

US  Dilemmas  in  Defense  Industry 
Cooperation  and  Technology  Transfer 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  employed  arms  sales 
and  technology  transfer  as  an  important  instrument  of  its  foreign 
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policy  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  Communism,  strengthen  its 
allies'  defense  capability,  and  enhance  its  position  in  areas  of 
strategic  importance.  A  recent  dramatic  decline  in  domestic  pro¬ 
curement,  however,  has  forced  US  defense  industries  to  search  for 
overseas  markets.  In  addition,  as  more  of  the  developed  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries  join  the  ranks  of  arms  suppliers,  arms  sales, 
and  technology  transfer  as  an  important  instrument  of  US  foreign 
policy  will  become  less  effective. 

The  overall  dilemma  is  described  in  an  OTA  report  as  follows; 

This  situation  poses  a  major  national  policy  dilemma — how 
to  balance  the  use  of  arms  exports  as  instruments  of  foreign 
policy,  pressure  by  companies  for  great  access  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  the  need  to  stem  a  dangerous  worldwide  arms  buildup, 
and  the  increasing  proliferation  of  both  defense  equipment 
and  the  defense  industry.' 

International  cooperation  in  the  production  of  arms  may 
bring  more  profit  to  individual  US  companies.  It  migh'  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  translated  into  an  overall  gain  for  the  US  defense  industry, 
since  such  cooperation  would  in  the  end  help  the  recipient  nations 
to  establish  their  indigenous  defense  industrial  base.  In  order  to 
share  the  costs  of  weapons  development  and  export  state-of-the- 
arts  weapons  at  the  optimal  economic  size,  most  of  the  major  arms 
exporters — with  the  possible  exception  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan — have  adopted  various  specific  policies  to  promote  the  joint 
development  of  weapons  systems  with  other  nations. 

Defense  Industry  Cooperation  and  Military 
Technology:  The  Korean  Case 

Since  its  inception  in  1970  the  Korean  defense  industry  has 
grown  to  eighty-three  companies,  producing  261  major  components 
and  parts  of  virtually  every  conventional  weapons  category.  These 
eighty-three  companies  include  eleven  for  the  production  of 
weapons,  nine  for  ammunition,  ten  for  mobile  vehicles,  twelve  for 
communication  equipment,  six  for  the  navy,  three  for  the  air  force. 
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and  thirty-two  for  other  categories.  From  1971  through  1990,  the 
Korean  government  invested  approximately  900  billion  Korean  won 
(about  $1.2  billion)  for  defense  research  and  development  (R&D). 

Due  largely  to  the  Korean  government  s  continuous  in¬ 
vestment  in  defense  R&D  and  US  technology  transfer  and  co-pro¬ 
duction,  the  Korean  defense  industry  has  been  able  to  supply 
most  of  its  own  major  weapons  systems  within  a  short  time. 
Within  the  total  procurement  between  1974  and  1990  of  13.40  tril¬ 
lion  won  (about  $17.5  billion),  domestic  procurement  constituted 
57.7  percent,  amounting  to  7.40  trillion  won  (about  $10.1  billion).-* 

While  the  Korean  defense  industry  is  supported  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  1973  Special  Law  for  the  Promotion  of  Defense 
Production  and  Procurement — which  covers  banking,  tax  breaks, 
contract  and  cost  accounting — it  is  entirely  owned  and  operated 
by  private  companies.  During  the  early  years,  defense  accounts 
comprised  the  lion's  share  of  these  companies'  activities. 
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Because  of  a  decreasing  demand  in  the  Korean  army  and 
the  limitations  in  the  management  of  the  defense  industry,  how¬ 
ever.  most  of  the  companies  are  now  exerting  more  effort  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  civilian  business.  As  a  consequence,  the  average  depen¬ 
dency  rate  on  defense  industry  in  1991  for  Korean  defense 
industry  companies  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  10.85  percent. 

In  terms  of  total  output  the  top  ten  defense  industry  com¬ 
panies  are:  Poongsan,  Asia  Motors,  Hyundai  Precision  Industry. 
Korea  Explosive,  Samsung  Aerospace  Industries.  Korea  Tacoma 
Marine  Industries,  Korean  Air,  Daewoo  Heavy  Industries,  Dae¬ 
woo  Shipbuilding  &  Heavy  Machinery,  and  Samsung  Shipbuilding 
&  Heavy  Industries.  These  ten  companies  produce  64  percent  of 
total  defense  output. 

Throughout  its  fledgling  stage.  South  Korea's  defense  indus¬ 
try  depended  heavily  upon  various  forms  of  US  technology  transfer 
such  as  defense  services  and  technical  data.  licensed  production,  and 
co-production.  Technologies  were  made  available  according  to  the 
ROK-US  Security  Assistance  Agreement  concluded  in  the  wake  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Nixon  Doctine  and  the  pullout  of  the  US  Sev¬ 
enth  Division  from  Korea.  As  shown  in  table  5,  between  1971  and 
1984  a  total  of  853  cases  of  US  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP)  were 
transferred  to  South  Korea.  Among  the  853  total  cases,  weapons, 
ammunition,  communication  equipment,  and  materials  comprised 
91.8  percent  (783  cases),  indicating  that  the  US  TDP  was  used 
mostly  for  the  production  of  basic  conventional  weapons. 
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At  the  present  time,  M-16  rifles,  M-6()  machine  guns. 
F'16  fighters,  UH-60  Black  Hawk  Helicopters,  and  AN-PRC 
radio  sets  are  being  produced  by  licensed  production  agreement, 
and  20mm  Vulcan  air  defense  guns,  155mm  self-propelled  how¬ 
itzers.  High  500-MD  helicopters,  and  Northrop  F-5E/F  fighters 
are  being  produced  under  a  co-production  agreement. 

South  Korea  has  achieved  a  significant  arms  production 
base  within  a  relatively  short  period.  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  North  and  South  Korea’s  military  apabilities  as  fast  as 
possible,  it  has  pursued  quantitative  growth,  thus  leaving  many 
qualitative  problems  unresolved.  As  a  result,  some  vital  compo¬ 
nents  and  parts  ol  domestically-produced  weapons  systems  are 
still  purchased  from  the  United  States,  with  46  percent  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  procurement  contracts  being  foreign  components  and 
parts.  The  total  procurement  for  1984-1990  was  9.67  trillion  won 
(about  $12.6  billion),  as  shown  in  table  4;  domestic  procurement 
was  5.85  trillion  won  (60.6  percent).  Should  the  localization  rate 
be  taken  into  account,  however,  the  figure  would  be  only  3.16  tril¬ 
lion  won  (32.7  percent).^ 

While  there  are  arguably  many  reasons  for  a  less-lhan- 
sound  defense  industry  base,  the  most  significant  is  the  lack  of  ac¬ 
tive  government  investment  and  policy  guidance  since  the  1980s. 
Meanwhile,  the  industries  have  been  excessively  dependent  upon, 
and  largely  reactive  to,  government  policy  and  control.  Their 
stake  lay  neither  in  an  investment  for  technical  development  nor 
in  the  domestic  development  of  components  and  parts,  but  in  as¬ 
sembling  and  co-producing  foreign  weapons  systems.  Further¬ 
more,  as  all  defense  R&D  projects  have  been  conducted  by  the 
government-run  Agency  for  Defense  Development  (ADD),  in¬ 
dustry-led  R&D  projects  and  bases  are  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
low  level  of  performance  both  in  ADD's  research  activities  and  in 
Korean  weapons  development  programs  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
also  contributed  to  a  slowdown  in  the  Korean  defense  industry. 

The  industry  is  now  caught  between  the  Scylla  of  a  changing 
international  security  environment  and  the  Charybdis  of  a  defense 
budget  cut  In  order  to  boost  the  lagging  defense  industry,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  government  is  seeking  a  variety  of  policy  measures  in  order 
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that  the  defense  industry  might  become  an  engine  of  high-tech  de¬ 
velopment  in  Korean  industry.  To  enhance  the  R&D  capability  of 
the  domestic  defense  industry  and  strengthen  the  indigenous  inili- 
tary  technical  base  the  government  plans  to  invest  about  5  percent  of 
the  defense  budget  annually  in  defense  research  and  development. 


The  Korean  Fighter  Program  and 
Technology  Transfer 


At  present,  the  Korean  Fighter  Program  (KFP)  is  being 
conducted  (1)  to  fortify  the  overall  air  power  of  the  Korean  Air 
Force;  (2)  to  promote  an  industrial  foundation  for  the  domestic 
aerospace  industry;  (3)  to  secure  an  indigenous  follow-up  logisti¬ 
cal  support  capability;  and  (4)  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
other  related  industries  through  the  spinoff  of  KFP  technologies. 

The  KFP  purports  to  secure  120  General  Dynamics  F-16 
Fighting  Falcons  between  1993  and  1999.  More  specifically,  it  in¬ 
tends  to  acquire  12  aircraft  by  direct  purchase  during  the  first 
phase  and  assemble  36  aircraft  during  the  second.  In  the  final 
phase  Korean  industries  would  have  licensed  production  of  72  air¬ 
craft  through  co-production  of  domestic  parts. 

In  terms  of  size  the  KFP  is  by  far  the  largest  military  pro¬ 
ject  the  Korean  government  has  ever  pursued  to  fortify  its  overall 
force  development.  Accordingly,  it  has  very  intricate  terms;  the 
first-stage  direct  purchase  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  pro¬ 
gram  (FMS);  the  second-stage  assembly  KIT  purchase  under 
FMS,  with  assembly  by  commercial  contracts;  and  the  final-stage 
co-production  by  commercial  contracts. 

The  Korean  government  was  willing  to  pay  an  additional 
cost  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  over  the  direct  purchase 
price  in  order  to  co-produce  the  F-16.  since  co-production  lays 
out  a  sound  basis  for  the  Korean  aerospace  industry.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  designated  a  list  of  strategic  items  for  co-production  and 
has  tried  to  acquire  advanced  technology  in  the  fields  of  airframe, 
engines,  electronics,  and  supplementary  equipment  during  the 
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ROK-US  negotiations  over  a  Memorandum  Of  Understanding 
on  co-production.  Due  to  the  US  government's  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  not  be  able  to  aquire  these  core  technologies. 

A  successful  implementation  of  the  KFP  would  move  up 
the  Korean  aerospace  industry's  technology  level  to  43  percent  of 
that  of  the  advanced  countries  by  1999,  the  end  year  of  final-phase 
co-production.  By  sector,  system  integration  technology  would 
reach  52.7  percent;  engine  technology  52.9  percent;  aerial  elec¬ 
tronics  technology  48.7  percent;  and  supplementary  equipment 
technology  44.6  percent  (table  6). 

Table  6. — ROK  Aerospace  Industry  Technology  Level  after 
KFP  Completion,  1999 

Percent 


Field 

Current 

Level 

Assembly 

(Second 

Phase) 

Co-production 
(Third  Phase) 

Proposed 
Level  for 
2lsl  Century 

System 

Integration 

17.2 

21.2 

36.7 

69.7 

Airframe 

34.7 

38.2 

52.7 

79.7 

Engine 

36.2 

37.4 

52.9 

64.5 

Aerial 

Electronics 

25.9 

27.4 

48.7 

69.4 

Supplementary 

Equipment 

19.2 

24.1 

44.6 

69.8 

Overall  Level 

24.7 

27.8 

45.3 

71.0 

Note:  Current  technological  level  of  advanced  countries  is  equal  to  100  percent. 


There  are  some  doubts  floating  around  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  establishing  a  sound  aerospace  industry  via  the  KFP.  They 
are  rooted  in  the  following  two  questions:  Are  the  US  government 
and  General  Dynamics  willing  to  provide  the  core  technology  to 
Korea?  And  will  Korean  industrial  companies,  including  Samsung 
Aerospace,  be  able  to  digest  advanced  US  technology? 

While  the  Korean  government  paid  an  additional  16-20 
percent  of  direct  purchase  cost  for  a  licensed  production  of 
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F-5E/F,  and  5(X)MD  helicopters,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  assem¬ 
bly  production  and  the  level  of  technology  transferred  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  high  expectations.  Barring  the  transfer  of  core 
technology  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  aerospace  industry, 
however,  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  program  management 
technology  and  technical  accumulation  in  the  production  process 
have  laid  the  groundwork  for  licensed  production  of  the  KFP. 

Many  people  in  the  US  government.  Congress,  and  the 
American  defense  industry  have  voiced  concerns  over  why  South 
Korea  wants  licensed  production,  rather  than  direct  purchase,  of 
the  F-16;  whether  South  Korea  intends  to  domestically  produce  a 
Korean  fighter;  and  how  Korea  plans  to  maintain  the  huge  capital 
investment  necessary  for  an  aerospace  industry.  Like  an  automobile 
industry,  an  aerospace  industry  is  a  culmination  of  numerous  indus¬ 
trial  technologies,  including  those  in  machine,  electronics,  and  ma¬ 
terial  industries.  In  order  to  promote  technological  advancement  by 
one's  industrial  sector,  therefore,  it  seems  only  natural  to  promote  a 
national  aerospace  industry.  With  the  goal  of  acquiring  the  produc¬ 
tion  capability  of  an  indigenous  near-sonic  light  fighter  and  an  ad¬ 
vanced  trainer  aircraft  by  the  early  2(X)()s.  Korea  should  be  able  to 
focus  on  the  development  of  aircraft  components  and  parts.  As  the 
worldwide  demand  for  both  civilian  and  military  aircraft  dimin¬ 
ishes,  it  would  be  inevitable  to  form  a  mutual  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  system  among  different  nations  and  industries.  Once  Korea 
establishes  a  production  basis  for  aircraft  components  and  parts  via 
KFP  and  follow-up  projects.  Korea  and  the  United  States  will  be 
sure  to  be  reliable  partners  for  their  common  interests. 


Policy  Options  for  Defense 
Industry  Cooperation 


As  the  focus  of  international  relations  has  shifted  from  a 
political  and  military  emphasis  toward  a  pragmatism  centering  on 
economic  and  technical  aspects,  increasing  competitions,  frictions, 
and  pressures  arise  among  nations  over  that  core  element  of  eco- 
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nomic  power:  high  technology.  In  order  to  reach  technically  supe¬ 
rior  positions,  some  technically  developed  nations  such  as  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  EC  countries  are  now  expanding  their 
capital  investment  for  the  development  of  certain  new  technolo¬ 
gies  on  a  mutually  competitive  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  trend  toward  more  defense  bud¬ 
get  cuts  has  become  widespead,  the  resulting  peace  dividends  will 
make  available  more  funds  for  technological  development.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  a  decline  in  military  expenditure  will  bring  about  a  relative 
increase  in  military  R&D.  thus  facilitating  a  transition  from  mili¬ 
tary  security  to  economic  and  technological  security.  Through  the 
development  of  dual-use  technology,  major  military  powers  are  si¬ 
multaneously  pursuing  the  twin  goals  of  securing  a  qualitatively 
superior  military  power  while  enhancing  industrial  competition. 

International  competition  over  defense  and  military  tech¬ 
nology  has  increased  due  to  the  former  communist  countries'  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  world  arms  market.  The  new  GATT  regime,  ori¬ 
ented  toward  the  development  of  communications,  transportation 
and  information  technology  and  the  expansion  of  free  trade,  has 
further  deepened  economic  and  technological  interdependence 
among  nations.  In  terms  of  technological  development,  as  hori- 
zont.al  linkage  and  complex  systemization  have  become  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  as  the  life  span  of  new  technology  and  weapons 
system  has  been  shortened  considerably,  the  costs  (and  the  risks) 
of  technological  development  have  also  increased  such  that  muti- 
national  cooperation  has  become  an  essential  instrument  of  tech¬ 
nological  competition.  In  these  circumstances,  in  order  for  a  na¬ 
tion  to  maintain  its  security,  it  must  develop  its  defense  industry. 
In  order  to  survive  in  an  increasingly  competitive  world,  it  should 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  other  nations. 

In  response  to  the  rapid  changes  in  world  economic  condi¬ 
tions  there  has  been  a  worldwide  trend  toward  regionalization, 
block-formation,  and  globalization  of  resources,  manpower,  tech¬ 
nology,  capital,  and  markets.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  worldwide 
trend  toward  regionalization  in  order  to  secure  economic  interests 
and  international  competition  within  regional  boundaries.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  existing  regional  organizations  such  as  EC,  EFTA,  MAFTA, 
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ASEAN,  LAIA,  and  APEC  are  expected  to  have  an  increasing 
voice  in  the  world  economy. 

Under  a  new  GATT  regime  the  transnational  movement 
of  capital,  commodities,  information  and  technology  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  globalization  of  economic  activities  and  technologi¬ 
cal  development.  The  US  overseas  production  rate  has  already 
passed  25  percent,  and  Japan’s  will  reach  20  percent  by  2010.  In 
the  case  of  world-class  companies  their  R&D  rate  has  already 
reached  40  percent.  As  the  strategic  alliance  of  technology  among 
companies  becomes  widespread,  the  economic  activities  would  in¬ 
creasingly  transcend  national  boundaries  and  nationalities. 

The  pace  of  international  cooperation  in  defense  industry 
and  miltary  technology  is  unlikely  to  follow  that  of  the  civilian 
economy,  but  it  will  in  the  end  attain  a  similar  level.  Despite  each 
nation's  preference  to  promote  its  own  defense  industry  for  na¬ 
tional  security  reasons,  it  is  in  reality  not  only  very  costly  but  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  achieve.  For  this  reason  nations  cannot  help 
but  seek  a  limited  self-sufficiency  and  international  cooperation. 
In  a  new  world  order,  with  its  emphasis  on  economic  and  techno¬ 
logical  security,  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  may  find  it  in 
their  mutual  interest  to  pursue  common  interests  and  develop  fur¬ 
ther  security  cooperation.  The  following  policy  options  should  be 
factored  into  their  policymaking  to  achieve  this  end. 

First,  the  United  States  should  not  overuse  arms  transfer  as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  or  as  a  security-assistance  measure, 
but  should,  instead,  establish  an  appropriate  arms  transfer  policy 
specific  to  each  recipient  nation's  security  environment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  level.  The  United  States  has  traditionally  regarded  arms 
transfer  not  as  part  of  international  trade  but  as  a  security-assis¬ 
tance  measure.  Through  a  variety  of  grant  programs  it  has  provided 
a  considerable  amount  of  equipment  and  educational  training  to  its 
underdeveloped  allies.  However,  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
tightly  control  defense  industrial  cooperation  in  a  world  where 
there  are  now  more  countries  capable  of  producing  top-quality 
weapons,  major  arms  importers  such  as  Korea  may  find  it  necessary 
or  prudent  to  find  other  sources  of  arms.  US  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  American  arms-transfer  policy  is  supposedly  set  up  on  a  case-by- 
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case  basis.  Inasmuch  as  its  current  arms-transfer  policy  continues. 
US  overseas  arms  sales  are  expected  to  gradually  decrease  over 
time.  Hence,  there  needs  to  be  a  conceptual  change  in  US  arms- 
transfer  policy  from  security  assistance  to  security  cooperation. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  reconsider 
the  FMS  method  and  adapt  it  to  a  new  international  arms-lranfer 
regime.  Under  current  FMS  practices  once  a  purchaser  submits  a 
purchasing  request  to  the  US  government,  the  State  Department 
usually  makes  a  decision  in  view  of  US  diplomatic  goals,  and  then 
the  Defense  Department  implements  it.  In  most  cases  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  the  requested  equipment  from  companies  and  sells 
it  to  the  purchaser,  adding  a  3  percent  administrative  cost.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  a  purchaser,  while  there  are  some  advantages  in 
the  FMS  method  (e.g.,  followup  logistical  support  and  a  US  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantee  on  performance  and  price),  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  also  exists  some  rigidity  in  FMS  methods  as 
opposed  to  price  negotiations  and  cooperation  in  production  and 
technology  transfer.  Recently,  the  direct  commercial  sales  between 
US  companies  and  foreign  governments  and  between  US  and  for¬ 
eign  companic:  have  noticeably  increase'^  wi*h  the  total  direct  sale 
in  1988  being  $6  billion,  six  times  higher  than  that  in  1983.'’ 

A  recent  example  might  further  illustrate  this  problem.  In 
its  recent  decision  to  purchase  portable  surface-to-air  defense  mis¬ 
siles  (SAM),  the  South  Korean  government  called  up  three  differ¬ 
ent  companies  with  their  respective  types:  the  General  Dynamics 
Stinger  RMP,  French  Matra  Mistral,  and  British  Shorts  Javelin. 
According  to  the  FMS,  the  US  government  was  the  seller  of 
Stinger,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Matra  and  Shorts,  respectively, 
were  the  official  sellers.  In  response  to  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment's  request  on  estimated  price,  performance,  offset,  and  tech¬ 
nological  specifications,  both  Matra  and  Shorts  provided  the  sales 
information  promptly  through  sales  representatives  stationed  in 
Seoul.  In  the  case  of  the  Stinger,  after  a  request  on  price  data  was 
made  through  JUSMAG-K  in  Seoul,  it  would  have  taken  3 
months  to  get  the  price  information  from  DSAA  in  Washington, 
DC.  There  is,  of  course,  a  General  Dynamics  branch  office  in 
Seoul,  but  it  cannot  play  any  role  or  make  decisions  whatsoever 
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regarding  Slinger  sales.  After  a  careful  overview,  the  French  Mis¬ 
tral  was  finally  chosen.  Compared  the  to  French  and  British  gov¬ 
ernment  companies.  US  arms  sales  often  lose  their  competitive 
edge  due  to  its  rigidity  in  FMS  and  the  passive  role  of  arms  manu¬ 
facturers.  To  sum  up.  it  seem:,  neces.sary  to  change  F.MS  proce¬ 
dures  to  make  them  more  conducive  to  changing  international 
market  conditions.  It  seems  also  desirable  to  provide  a  purchasing 
nation  with  the  option  of  either  direct  sales  or  FMS. 

Third,  the  US  government  should  revise  its  current  arms- 
transfer  practice  so  that  US  defense  industries  have  more  leeway  to 
carry  out  international  defense  cooperation  actively,  and  it  should 
recognize  offset  as  an  acceptable  norm  of  international  arms  sales.  In 
the  event  overall  responsibility  for  arms  transfers  is  relegated  to  indi¬ 
vidual  defense  industries,  the  two  most  worrisome  nightmares  for  the 
US  government  would  be  1 )  that  the  overseas  transfer  of  high-tech 
military  technology  would  decrease  the  US  competitive  edge  and  2) 
that  the  proliferation  of  arms-production  capabilities  could  result  in 
security  imbalances.  Should  the  current  US  government  s  control 
continue,  however.  American  defense  companies'  access  to  foreign 
markets  will  become  more  difficult  in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  some  European  nations  and  Israel,  where 
governments  and  defense  companies  actively  form  a  con.sortium  to 
sell  up  to  90  percent  of  their  military  goods  to  foreign  markets. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  United  States  still  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  offset,  which  is  a  widely  accepted  international  norm.  This 
is  a  reflection  of  the  US  attitude  that  arms  sales  represent  security 
assistance  rather  than  international  trade  policy.  Most  developing 
nations  with  a  weaker  technological  basis  (such  as  South  Korea) 
are  eager  to  obtain  production  layout  and  technology  through 
arms  sales.  In  this  competitive  world,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
ROK-US  joint  arms  production  (through  arms  transfer  and  off¬ 
set)  would  serve  both  nations'  interests.  Thus,  it  seems  desirable 
for  the  US  government  to  relegate  more  authority  to  individual 
defense  companies  so  that  they  could  actively  promote  interna¬ 
tional  defense  cooperation.  In  order  to  prevent  the  worldwide 
proliferation  of  arms  and  overcome  current  rigidity,  it  should  iden¬ 
tify  particular  states  in  advance  for  closer  control. 
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F(iurlh,  in  order  lo  make  substanlial  eot)peralion  with 
US  defense  companies  possible,  the  ,Soulh  Korean  tto\ernmenl 
should  implement  defense  industrial  policies  that  would  help  es¬ 
tablish  a  sound  R&D  and  production  technology  capability.  At 
the  20th  Security  Consultative  Meeting  (SCM)  in  IdSS.  CS  and 
Korean  defense  ministers  concluded  an  MOU  on  Defense  Tech¬ 
nological  and  Industrial  Cooperation.  This  laid  an  institutional 
framework  within  which  both  countries  could  co-de\elop  and  co¬ 
produce  weapons  systems,  and  promote  logistical  support  coop¬ 
eration.  At  the  civilian  level  as  well,  the  Korea  Defense  Industry 
Association  (KDIA)  and  American  Defense  Preparedness  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ADPA)  have  held  a  defense  industrial  conference  annu¬ 
ally  and  have  explored  a  variety  of  possibilities  for  joint  coopera¬ 
tion,  with  no  concrete  plans  being  made  so  far  for  several 
reasons;  the  low  level  of  technological  accumulation;  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries'  technology  levels;  and  different  percep¬ 
tions  on  weapons  systems  demand,  development,  and  after-pro¬ 
duction  problems.  Nonetheless.  South  Korea  should  spare  no 
effort  in  speeding  up  its  defense  R&D  for  better  and  more  com¬ 
patible  industrial  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  other 
advanced  countries.  The  US  side  should  not  be  reluctant  in  as¬ 
sisting  South  Korea  to  become  an  equal  partner  in  its  technology 
transfer  policy. 

Finally,  the  South  Korean  government  should  implement 
arms-production  policies  in  a  way  that  protects  US  military  tech¬ 
nology  and  guarantees  the  common  interests  of  both  American 
and  Korean  defense  companies.  The  United  States  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  vocal  against  South  Korea's  exports  of  arms  produced  by 
the  transfer  of  US  i  chnology.  This  practice  makes  the  transfer  of 
new  US  technology  increasingly  difficult.  As  an  institutional 
means  to  solve  these  problems,  the  United  States  and  South 
Korea  have  already  concluded  an  agreement  on  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  rights  and,  during  President  Bush's  January  1992  visit  to 
Seoul,  on  PSA.  With  such  institutional  means,  the  South  Korean 
government  should  be  able  to  protect  US  technology  and  interests 
and  work  together  on  the  joint  development  of  foreign  markets 
and  weapons  systems. 
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Conclusions 

Because  of  ihe  emergence  of  a  new  international  order  and 
the  global  trend  toward  detente,  the  focus  of  international  relations 
has  shifted  from  military  and  political  security  to  economic  and  tech¬ 
nological  security.  In  addition,  as  the  worldwide  trend  toward  de¬ 
fense  budget  cuts  has  reduced  arms  demand,  the  future  of  individual 
defense  companies  grows  uncertain.  The  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  other  advanced  countries  have  long  been 
engaged  in  overseas  production  of  major  weapons  systems'  compo¬ 
nents  and  parts,  and  this  trend  is  likely  to  increase.  Active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  arms  market  by  former  communist  countries  and  increas¬ 
ing  competition  among  advanced  countries  have  become  serious 
challenges  to  the  unrivaled  US  position  in  the  world  arms  market, 
while  several  European  nations — particularly  the  United  Kingdom. 
France.  Germany,  and  Italy — have  fanned  arms  proliferation  in 
order  to  maintain  their  export-oriented  defense  industries. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  change  its  long¬ 
standing  practice  of  viewing  arms  transfer  as  an  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  To  achieve  active  international  cooperation  among 
defense  companies  and  pursue  mid-  and  long-term  US  goals,  it 
should  be  more  willing  to  accept  technology  transfer  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  offset,  to  a  level  similar  to  that  of  major  European  nations. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disorderly  proliferation 
of  arms  production  capability,  the  United  States  should  chart  out  a 
pre-arranged  priority  list  for  its  major  weapons  systems  and  should 
establish  a  long-term  plan  with  its  allies  for  joint  cooperation  in  ihe 
development  and  production  of  major  weapons  .systems. 

At  present,  nearly  all  nations  are  investing  more  funds  in 
military  R&D.  especially  in  the  area  of  dual-use  technology.  Given 
the  present  pace  of  scientific  and  technological  development,  more¬ 
over,  present  high  technology  may  soon  become  obsolete.  While 
the  United  States  has  a  legitimate  right  to  secure  its  superior  tech¬ 
nological  position  and  prevent  the  proliferation  of  arms-production 
capability,  it  al.so  should  not  forget  that  more  active  technology 
transfer  and  defense  industrial  cooperation  would  in  the  end  signifi¬ 
cantly  contribute  to  its  national  interests  and  regional  security. 
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13.  Hong  Kong: 

In  Search  of  a  Chance 

Andrew  IMa 

I  DO  NOT  PRETEND  TO  BE  A  DEFENSE  STRATE- 
gist,  but  I  hope  I  can  nevertheless  contribute  to  this  collection  by 
presenting  a  view  of  the  Asia-Pacific  and  China  scene  from  one  of 
the  world's  most  unusual,  and  successful,  economic  entities — the 
territory  of  Elong  Kong. 

We  might  be  small — fewer  than  6  million  people  in  less 
than  400  square  miles — but  our  economic  voice  is  significant.  The 
territory  has  become  the  1 1th  largest  trading  economy  in  the  world, 
with  total  trade  last  year  reaching  almost  US  $200  billion  and  the 
per  capital  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  outstripping  some  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  (EEC)  countries.  Hong  Kong  plays  an 
important  commercial  role  at  the  trade  crossroads  of  the  region.  It 
is  the  natural  gateway  to  China,  in  the  same  way  New  York  serves 
the  East  Coast  and  San  Francisco  the  West  Coast,  and  it  is  a  leading 
international  financial  center.  It  has  the  second-busiest  container 
terminal  in  the  world,  exceeding  even  New  York's  output. 

The  American  presence  in  Hong  Kong  is  substantial  and 
vigorous.  We  have  the  largest  US  consulate  in  the  world;  we  have 
an  American  community  of  20.000  people,  larger  than  the  British 
population;  and  the  biggest  non-Asian  expatriate  group.  More 
than  900  US  corporations  arc  established  in  Hong  Kong,  including 
such  names  as  Motorola,  NCR.  Citibank.  Philip  Morris.  IBM,  and 
Dupont.  Twelve  states  and  thirteen  port  authorities  maintain  a 
presence  in  the  territory.  We  have  Walt  Disney  and  McDonald's 
and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken.  We  even  have  the  Superbowl  live  on 
TV  every  year,  while  my  British  friends  complain  that  there  is  not 
enough  cricket  coverage. 


Andrew  T.  C.  Ma  is  Assistant  Director.  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development 
Council,  where  he  has  held  several  posts  in  his  20-year  tenure.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of  Directors  in  London,  and  in 
1989  was  knighted  by  the  Sovereign  and  Military  Hospitaler  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Knights  of  Malta. 
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In  this  way  Hong  Kong  has  become  an  important  US  out¬ 
post  in  Asia — a  valuable  strategic  friend,  militarily  speaking,  but 
more  importantly,  in  the  new  Asia-Pacific  that's  shaping  up.  a 
business  base  and  economic  ally. 

It’s  certainly  not  for  Hong  Kong  to  tell  the  United  States 
how  it  should  respond  to  this  new  environment,  but  from  our  per¬ 
spective  a  number  of  factors  are  clear.  In  my  view,  the  United 
States  will  not  need  to  sustain  a  large  military  presence  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Some  of  the  burden  of  security  may  fall  to  others  or  be  col¬ 
lectively  undertaken.  In  addition,  in  this  new  era  of  business  be¬ 
fore  ideology.  Asia-Pacific  is  set  to  build  on  its  current  high 
growth  and  become  the  21st  century's  star  regional  economy.  The 
United  States  will  be  a  leading  participant  in  this  growth  and  the 
US  business  sector  should  be  gearing  up  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  are  available  in  the  region. 

Hong  Kong's  unique  advantages  for  international  business 
today  lie  in  its  prominent  strategic  role  in  Asia-Pacific  development, 
and  in  its  initiatives  toward  mainland  China's  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  Following  Japan’s  economic  miracle,  and  the  dramatic  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  “four  dragons” — Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  and  Sin¬ 
gapore — regional  development  has  been  given  further  stimulus  over 
the  last  decade.  China  launched  her  “four  modernizations"  and 
open-door  policy  in  1979,  bringing  a  whole  new  dimension.  Then, 
partly  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States.  Japan,  Korea,  and  Tai¬ 
wan  began  opening  their  markets.  Recently,  the  nations  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  have  come  to  the 
party.  In  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  pro¬ 
business  policies — encouraging  foreign  investment  and  opening 
markets  to  imports — have  gained  the  ascendancy. 

The  net  result  is  a  flood  of  trade  and  investment  through¬ 
out  the  region.  Asia-Pacific  is  doing  more  business  with  the  world, 
but  the  significant  change  is  that  it  is  also  doing  more  business 
with  itself.  The  more  advanced  economies  are  exporting  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  technology  to  those  with  abundant  raw  materials  and 
labor.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  keen  to  promote  their  in¬ 
dustrialization  programs. 
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All  this  activity  is  producing  spectacular  growth  figures. 
In  1990,  for  example,  regional  gross  domestic  product  (GDP), 
which  today  ace  •'ts  for  24  percent  of  world  GDP,  expanded  by 
5.9  percent.  Compare  this  to  the  2.4  percent  rate  achieved  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  nations,  which  constitute  the  world’s  24  most  developed 
economies.  In  1991  the  Asia-Pacific  GDP  growth  rate  is  expected 
to  finish  at  5.5  percent  compared  to  the  OECD’s  1.1  percent.  In 
other  words  the  region  is  growing  at  five  times  the  rate  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Regional  trade  reached  US  $315  billion  in  1989. 
North  America’s  total  was  US  $164  billion  that  year. 

By  1989,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Hong  Kong  accounted 
for  more  than  28  percent  of  intra-regional  trade.  During  the 
decade  1980  to  1990,  the  territory’s  trade  with  Asia-Pacific  rose  by 
an  annual  average  of  22  percent  and  in  1991  it  increased  by  an¬ 
other  23  percent  to  top  US  $123.8  billion.  The  region  now  absorbs 
almost  two-thirds  of  Hong  Kong’s  worldwide  trade  and  it  also  be¬ 
came  the  territory’s  leading  market  for  domestic  exports,  overtak¬ 
ing  North  America. 

Underlying  Hong  Kong’s  success  as  a  broker  and  clearing 
house  for  regional  trade  is  an  outstanding  physical  and  services  in¬ 
frastructure.  The  exceptional  harbor  facilities  and  super-efficient 
container  terminal  are  complemented  by  a  sophisticated  commu¬ 
nications  network.  On  the  services  side  we  enjoy  a  dynamic  finan¬ 
cial  sector,  which  includes  75  of  the  world’s  top  100  banks.  Hong 
Kong  is  a  leading  international  center  for  syndicating  loans  and 
arranging  trade  finance. 

Hong  Kong  has  another  very  special  asset — its  unique  and 
unusual  relationship  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC). 
Since  1949,  when  the  PRC  was  established.  China  has  repeatedly 
shown  a  practical  and  pragmatic  attitude  to  the  relationship,  de¬ 
spite  the  harsh  rhetoric  of  the  more  extreme  years.  This  was  based 
on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  territory’s  value  to  China  as  a  win¬ 
dow  on  the  world  in  the  days  of  China’s  deepest  isolation,  and  as 
an  economic  partner  in  the  days  of  open-door  reform, 

Hong  Kong  has  truly  flowered  in  this  latter  role,  since 
Deng  Xiaoping  launched  the  new  era  in  1979.  The  freedom  given 
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the  neighboring  province  of  Guangdong  in  economic  planning, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Economic  Zones,  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  industrialization  and  attract  foreign 
capital,  gave  an  immediate  boost  to  cross-border  trade  with  Hong 
Kong,  The  territory  immediately  regained  its  long-lost  status  as 
Chinas  re-export  centre.  This  aspect  of  the  relationship  has  pros¬ 
pered  beyond  all  expectations.  Trade  between  Hong  Kong  and 
China  has  soared  no  less  than  25  times  since  1979.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  Hong  Kong  now  handles,  by  re-export  and  trans¬ 
shipment,  as  much  as  44  percent  of  Chinas  total  exports  and 
probably  up  to  50  percent  of  its  imports.  In  consequence,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  responsible  for  approximately  one-third  of  Chinas  total 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Significant  in  this  trade  partnership  is  the  role  Hong  Kong 
investment  is  playing  in  the  Chinese  economy.  Since  1985.  Hong 
Kong  investors  have  made  a  remarkable  impact  on  the  economy 
of  Guangdong  province.  The  territory's  manufacturers  led  the  "in¬ 
vasion"  in  search  of  plentiful  land  and  labor.  They  have  galvanized 
1  province  of  63  million  people — more  than  Britain  or  France — 
into  an  industrial  revolution  of  sweeping  dimensions. 

Over  the  past  decade  Guangdong  has  enjoyed  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  in  its  GDP  of  more  than  19  percent.  The 
province's  exports  have  grown  by  18  percent  a  year  during  the 
same  period  and  now  represent  35  percent  of  the  entire  nation's 
total  exports.  Industrial  output  surged  27  percent  last  year.  Econo¬ 
mists  are  heralding  South  China  as  Asia's  fifth  dragon.  With  its 
vast  pool  of  labor  and  resources,  the  area  will  no  doubt  develop 
into  the  region's  main  production  base.  It  will  have  international 
significance  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

This  transformation  of  the  economic  landscape  has  re¬ 
sulted  directly  from  the  transfer  of  most  of  Hong  Kong's  manufac¬ 
turing,  Textiles,  plastics,  toys,  electronics,  bags,  leather,  shoes,  and 
other  items  have  all  left  the  high  cos*  and  short  labor  supply  of 
modern  Hong  Kong  to  set  up  over  the  border.  Today,  some  25, (XX) 
enterprises  in  Guangdong  are  producing  for  Hong  Kong  compa¬ 
nies.  The  workforce  involved  is  estimated  at  three  million — four 
times  the  size  of  Hong  Kong's  domestic  industrial  labor  forces. 
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The  Hong  Kong  initiative  is  not  confined  to  Guangdong 
or  manufacturing.  Hong  Kong  businessmen  are  making  waves  in 
Shanghai,  Wujian,  Wainan,  and  many  even  more  distant  parts  of 
China,  in  tourism,  construction,  communications,  and  other  infra¬ 
structural  developments.  In  all,  Hong  Kong  is  the  source  for  about 
70  percent  of  the  total  foreign  investment  in  China. 

As  well  as  putting  money  in  people’s  pockets  and  creating 
a  consumer  society,  the  Hong  Kong  presence  has  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  of  fashion,  hairstyles,  music,  leisure,  and  desire 
for  individual  self-improvement  unthinkable  even  15  years  ago.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  25  percent  of  Hong  Kong’s  dollars,  which  is 
a  hard  currency,  is  now  freely  circulated  in  Guandong  Province. 

This  role  model  function  for  China  has  extended  so  far 
that  Chinese  authorities  sought  Hong  Kong’s  advice  on  how  to  set 
up  their  first  stock  markets — in  Shenzhen  and  Shanghai — on  how 
to  develop  their  contract  law  and  land  development  procedures, 
and  even  on  how  to  upgrade  accounting  methods.  It’s  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  Hong  Kong  is  teaching  China  the  ways  of  interna¬ 
tional  business  and  the  free  market.  It  is  also  essential  to  point  out 
that  a  US  decision  lO  deny  most  favored  nation  (MFN)  status  to 
China  would  have  an  mimediate,  negative  impact  on  the  very 
trends  and  developments  both  the  United  States  and  Hong  Kong 
want  to  see  proceed. 

For  all  these  reasons  then,  relating  io  its  central  regional 
importance  and  its  relationship  to  China,  Hong  Kong  has  a  key 
strategic  role  for  US  business.  The  main  question  on  most  people’s 
minds  today  is;  How  will  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  1997  affect 
the  territory’s  role? 

Under  the  agreement  signed  between  the  British  and  Chi¬ 
nese  governments  in  1984,  Hong  Kong  retains  its  existing  economic 
and  social  systems  for  another  '  years.  The  territory  will  enjoy 
complete  economic  autonomy,  paying  no  taxes  to  Beijing  and  re¬ 
taining  independent  membership  in  the  General  Administration  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  other  international  organizations. 
The  concept  of  “one  country,  two  systems”  came  from  Beijing, 
which  certainly  recognizes  the  important  contribution  of  Hong 
Kong  to  the  nation’s  development  and  wants  to  see  it  continue. 
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There  is  growing  confidence  in  Hong  Kong  itself  that 
post-colonial  times  will  bring  fresh  opportunities — opening  doors 
rather  than  closing  them.  This  sentiment  is  reflected  in  a  booming 
economy  and  investment  environment.  The  territory's  economy 
grew  4  percent  in  1991 — and  that  is  what  we  regard  as  a  bad  year. 
The  average  for  this  decade  is  expected  to  be  at  least  5  percent. 

We  see  growing  confidence  in  the  numbers  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies  that  continue  to  arrive  in  Hong  Kong  to  set  up  for  Chinese  or 
regional  business.  There  were  well  over  3,000  major  overseas  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  territory  in  1990,  and  today  more  than  6(X) 
have  established  their  regional  headquarters  there.  It  also  appears 
that  the  annual  figure  of  those  emigrating  has  begun  to  decline. 

Optimism  is  also  being  encouraged  by  the  unreserved  in¬ 
vestment  commitment  of  China  itself.  Total  investment  from 
China,  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  is  estimated  at  about  US  $10 
billion,  making  China  the  largest  foreign  investor,  ahead  of  Japan 
with  US  $8  billion  and  the  United  States  with  US  $7  billion. 
Through  government  agencies  and  independently  operating  com¬ 
panies  the  Chinese  have  invested  in  manufacturing,  property,  con¬ 
struction,  banking,  and  tourism. 

The  Chinese  government  is  obviously  keen  to  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  Hong  Kong's  economy  and  to  benefit  from  its  suc¬ 
cess.  More  than  a  thousand  Chinese  companies  and  organizations 
are  doing  business  in  Hong  Kong. 

Continuing  support  and  belief  in  our  future  from  the  inter¬ 
national  community  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  Hong  Kong's 
future  success.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  United  States’  interests  to 
strengthen  its  participation  in  Hong  Kong’s  economic  and  social 
life.  We  hope  this  will  also  extend  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
damaging  effects  on  Hong  Kong  of  a  decision  not  to  renew  China’s 
MFN  status.  The  effect  of  blocking  China-US  trade  in  this  way 
would  probably  be  more  harmful  to  Hong  Kong  than  the  mainland. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  summarize  our  viewpoint  by  re¬ 
calling  a  trip  I  took  some  years  back  to  an  Indian  reservation  in 
New  Mexico.  As  I  looked  around  with  the  other  tourists  we  noticed 
the  medicine  man  hopping  around  us  chanting  the  word,  “Chance! 
Chance!”  over  and  over.  An  old  lady  with  us  stopped  him.  saying. 
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“Hey,  fella,  I  thought  you  guys  were  supposed  to  say  "How!” 
“Lady,”  he  replied,  “we  know  how,  what  we  need  is  a  chance.” 
Hong  Kong  can  be  America  s  most  effective  and  efficient  partner  in 
the  new  Asia-Pacific.  All  we  need  is  the  chance  to  show  how. 


14.  The  Spratlys 
and  the  Security  Environment  in 
the  South  China  Sea 

A.  James  Gregor 

By  the  end  of  the  1980S  the  people  s  re- 

public  of  China  (PRC)  had  put  together  a  national  security  policy 
that  could  easily  become  a  matter  of  concern  both  for  its  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbors  as  well  as  the  United  States.'  If  Washington  s  inten¬ 
don  is  to  sustain  “vital  U.S.  interests”  in  East  Asia  by  reaffirming 
its  “defense  commitments,”  -  then  reflection  on  the  PRC’s  new  se¬ 
curity  strategy  recommends  itself. 

While  the  passing  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  left  East  Asia 
clogged  with  weapon  systems  and  an  attendant  potential  for  large 
scale  violence,  the  systemic  crisis  in  the  confederated  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  empire  significantly  reduces  the  real  prospects  of 
conflict  between  Moscow  and  the  continental,  insular  and  littoral 
powers  of  the  region.  The  diminution  of  the  Russian  threat,  how¬ 
ever,  leaves  the  PRC  a  source  of  concern. 

The  authorities  in  Beijing  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  consider  the  United  States  an  irreconcilable  adver¬ 
sary.’  In  one  of  the  most  recent  reiterations  of  standard  policy,  an 
internal  Communist  Party  document  entitled  “Current  Policies 
Toward  America”  argued  that  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
“nature  of  its  ruling  class,”  would  continue  “to  strive  for  world 
hegemony.”  ’  As  a  consequence,  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  conceived  “hostile,”  threatening  the  integrity  and  survival  not 
only  of  “socialism,”  but  the  PRC  as  well. 

One  concern  specifically  mentioned  by  the  leadership  of 
the  PRC  (however  unreal)  is  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
might  employ  “economic  sanctions  and  blockades”  to  subvert 
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Chinese  socialism.®  While  Beijing  has  consistently  maintained  that 
the  principal  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  PRC  emanates  from 
Washington's  policy  of  “peaceful  evolution” — insinuating  "bour¬ 
geois  political  and  economic  models,  capitalist  values,  and  deca¬ 
dent  lifestyles”  into  its  prevailing  socialist  system — it  has  also 
warned  that  under  any  number  of  conceivable  circumstance  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  might  make  recourse  to  “shipping 
blockades”  to  render  Communist  China  compliant.*' 

All  of  this  taken  together,  renders  Beijing's  new  security 
policies  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  noncommunist  nations  of  East 
Asia  as  well  as  the  United  States.  At  least  part  of  the  new  security 
strategy  is  designed  to  address  the  issue  of  US  hostility  and  the 
geostrategic  defense  of  mainland  China. 


The  New  Security  Strategy 

Even  before  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Beijing 
had  dismissed,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  possibility  of  a  general 
nuclear  conflict.  In  Beijing's  judgment,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  was  in  a  position  to  initiate,  sustain,  or  profit  from 
such  a  conflict.  As  early  as  the  mid-1980s,  the  authorities  in  Beijing 
conceived  the  wars  that  would  characterize  the  remainder  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  as  “local  and  limited  conflicts  (juhu  zhanzheng)."  ’  These  “small 
wars.”  intense  but  of  limited  duration,  conducted  for  circumscribed 
and  specific  purpose,  would  typify  armed  conflict  in  our  time.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  convictions,  Beijing  decided  that  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  would  no  longer  be  configured  for  a  general, 
defensive  land  war,  but  refurbished  for  rapid  deployment  and  inten¬ 
sive  response.  The  armed  forces  of  the  PRC  would  be  reduced  in  ab¬ 
solute  size,  their  weapon  systems  modernized,  and  their  officer  corps 
retrained  in  rapid  reaction,  combined  forces  strategies. 

Reports  from  Taipei  indicate  that  the  first  of  these  “fist” 
(quantou)  units  already  have  been  commissioned  and  currently 
enlist  at  least  35,000  combatants."  A  brigade-sized  amphibious 
force  has  been  deployed  in  the  Guangzhou  military  region  on  the 
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island  of  Hainan,  specifically  trained  for  force  projection  into  the 
South  China  Sea.''  Since  1988,  rapid  deployment,  combined  forces 
have  undertaken  exercises  in  the  coastal  waters  off  the  PRC's 
southeastern  provinces.'" 

The  deployment  of  combined  forces  assault  units  in 
Southeastern  China  is  suggestive  of  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  PRC's  new  policies.  Hong  Kong’s  The  Tide  Monthly,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  reported  on  a  confidential  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 
Central  Committee  document  that  identifies  Southeast  Asia  as 
critical  to  the  future  of  the  PRC."  The  document  argues  that  the 
recoverable  resources  of  the  region  of  the  South  China  Sea  afford 
the  PRC  the  promise  of  material  reserves  necessary  for  continued 
industrial  development  into  the  next  century. 

The  central  conviction  of  Beijing’s  new  national  security 
strategy  is  that  its  future  small  wars  will  be  fought  on  mainland 
China’s  periphery  in  the  defense  of  its  boundaries.  It  is  in  this  con¬ 
text  that  Southeast  Asia  looms  large.  Contested  territorial  and 
maritime  boundaries — and  extended  adjacent  zones — characterize 
peninsular  and  insular  Southeast  Asia  and  directly  involve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  PRC.  As  early  as  August  1951,  Zhou  Enlai.  then  for¬ 
eign  minister  of  the  PRC,  insisted  upon  the  “inviolable  sovereignty 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  over  Spratly  Island  and  the  Para¬ 
cel  archipelago.”  He  went  on  to  lay  claim  to  the  “whole  Spratly 
archipelago,  the  Macclesfield  Bank  and  the  Pratas  archipelago. "  '- 

Since  the  late  1950s,  indifferent  to  the  Chinese  claims,  both 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  have  promulgated  legislation,  in 
terms  of  the  evolving  Law  of  the  Sea,  providing  for  their  offshore 
jurisdiction  over  adjacent  territorial  waters  and  exclusive  economic 
exploitation  of  the  seabed  resources  and  associated  water  column. 
Claims  by  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Singapore  followed.'^ 

For  its  part,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  laid  claim 
to  its  adjacent  continental  shelf,  the  Paracel  Islands,  the  Spratly 
archipelago,  the  James  Shoal,  and  all  associated  seabed,  subsoil 
and  water  column  resources.  Those  claims  bring  Vietnam  in  po¬ 
tential  conflict  not  only  with  Thailand,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Indonesia,  but  with  the  PRC  as  well.  Beijing’s  insistence  on  its 
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"inalienable  sovereignty"  over  both  the  islands  of  the  South  China 
Sea,  and  the  corresponding  continental  shelf  entitlement,  bring  it 
into  potential  conflict  with  all  the  nations  in  the  region.  In  1974. 
the  representatives  of  the  PRC  maintained  that  “China  hereby  re¬ 
iterates  that  all  seabed  resources  in  China  s  coastal  sea  areas  and 
those  off  her  islands  belong  to  China.  China  alone  has  the  right  to 
prospect  and  exploit  those  seabed  resources"  a  contention  that 
could  only  sound  ominous  to  the  other  claimants. 

The  communist  and  noncommunist  nations  of  the  region 
have  every  reason  to  feel  threatened  by  the  insistence  of  Beijing's 
claims.  In  1974.  with  the  limited  force  projection  capabilities  at  its 
disposal,  the  PLA  launched  a  successful  amphibious  combined 
arms  assault  on  the  Paracel  Islands,  garrisoned  at  that  lime  by  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  At  a  time  when  Beijing  was 
courting  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  it  nonetheless 
mobilized  and  launched  an  attack  on  forces  with  whom  the  United 
States  had  treaty  obligations— in  order  to  extend  its  control  over 
contested  territory  in  the  South  China  Sea.  (Ediior's  Noik;  This 
o<’curred  after  the  US  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  but  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Saigon  government.) 

In  1974,  Beijing  assigned  so  high  a  priority  to  its  claims 
over  the  Paracels  that  it  was  prepared  to  jeopardize  efforts  at  im¬ 
proved  relations  with  the  United  States  so  that  China  might  ex¬ 
tend  control  over  the  islands.  At  a  time  when  the  threat  from 
Moscow  was  very  real,  and  Beijing  sought  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States  as  a  counterweight,  Chinese  communist  authori¬ 
ties  nonetheless  unleashed  an  enterprise  that  could  only  sorely 
test  Washington  s  tolerance. 

The  contested  maritime  territories  and  associated  eco¬ 
nomic  potential  in  the  South  China  Sea  have  been,  and  remain,  so 
important  to  the  authorities  in  Beijing  that  in  the  effort  to  establish 
control  they  are  apparently  prepared  to  jeopardize  any  number  of 
other  interests.  In  this  respect,  few  Western  analysts  seem  capable 
of  appreciating  Beijing’s  .security  calculus.  More  often  than  not.  the 
argument  has  been  that  China  has  need  of  the  capital  and  technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  industrialized  democracies  and  as  a  consequence  would 
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do  nothing  that  might  alienate  its  benelaetors.  However  plausible, 
the  faet  is  that  the  PRC  has  shown  itself  ready  to  jeopardize  its  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  industrial  democracies  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  irrespective  of  its  interest  in  capital  and  technology  trans¬ 
fers — the  latest  instance  being  the  use  of  massive  violence  against 
its  own  citizens  in  Beijing  in  June  1989.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  PRC 
has  used  armed  violence  at  its  own  discretion  and  in  response  to  its 
own  security  priorities  a  number  of  times — with  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  industrial  democracies. 

Mainland  China  has  pursued  its  interest  in  the  South 
China  Sea  with  impressive  consistency.  By  the  late  198()s.  Beijing 
had  articulated  a  new  military  strategy  calculated  to  support  lim¬ 
ited  wars  in  the  defense  of  Chinas  borders.  Together  with  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  doctrine,  the  authorities  in  the  PRC  sought  to  put  to¬ 
gether  an  inventory  adequate  to  the  new  military  obligations  of 
the  PLA.  In  effect,  since  the  mid-198()s  the  threat  environment  in 
the  South  China  Sea  has  become  more  complex  and  volatile. 


Recent  Developments 

With  the  commencement  of  the  I99()s.  Beijing  has  made 
further  contribution  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  situation. 
In  October  1991.  the  PRC  announced  that  the  political  leadership 
of  the  nation  was  preparing  formal  legislation  intended  to  govern 
not  only  the  exploitation  of  maritime  and  subsea  resources  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  but  transit  rights  through  the  region  as  well.  The 
significance  of  the  legislation  was  undersored  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  introduced  by  Li  Peng,  Premier  of  the  PRC." 

The  response  from  the  nations  of  the  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  was  predictable.  The  Philippines 
has  indicated  that  it  will  remain  ’‘vigilant"  in  rc.^ponsc."’  The 
Malaysian  military  has  been  put  on  alert  in  the  face  of  the  prospect 
of  territorial  conflict  in  the  Spratlys.'^  The  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan — with  its  own  claims  in  the  South  China  Sea — made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  proposed  legislation  and  similar  unilateral  moves  by 
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Beijing.  Taipei  indicated  that  these  initiatives  would  threaten  both 
the  traditional  fishing  rights  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  the  South 
China  Sea,  as  well  as  established  free  passage  rights  through  re¬ 
gional  choke  points.’'' 

Consonant  with  emphasis  on  its  rights  in  the  region,  Bei¬ 
jing  objected  to  the  bilateral  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  dealing  with  fishing  and  pas¬ 
sage  rights  through  adjacent  waters.'"  The  objections  turn  on  the 
preemptive  rights  in  the  region  claimed  by  the  PRC. 

In  January  1992,  the  PRC  commissioned  a  large  and  im¬ 
pressive  body  of  officials  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  Spratly  archipel¬ 
ago.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  state  officials  from  the  People  s 
Liberation  Army  Navy,  the  State  Oceanic  Commission  of  Hainan 
province,  together  with  representatives  from  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  posted  claim  plaques  on  some  of  the  major  islets,  atolls, 
and  sand  banks  of  the  Spratly  chain.-" 

While  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  with  garrisons  on  islands  in  the  Spratly  archipel¬ 
ago,  find  themselves  seriously  threatened  by  Beijing's  increasing 
assertiveness,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  singularly  ex¬ 
posed.  Not  only  has  China,  indifferent  to  Vietnam's  claims,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Paracel  Islands  in  order  to  affirm  its  sovereignty  in  the 
region,  the  PLA  invaded  peninsular  Vietnam  in  1979  to  “punish" 
Hanoi  for  pursuing  policies  disapproved  by  Beijing.  More  than 
that,  as  late  as  March  1989,  elements  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
navy  engaged  Vietnamese  merchant  vessels  and  combatants  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Spratlys  in  order  to  forestall  any  reinforcement  of 
Hanoi’s  claims  to  the  islands.-' 

As  has  been  suggested,  all  this  has  taken  place  as  the 
leadership  in  Beijing  announced  its  new  military  strategy  of  rapid 
and  intense  “limited”  war  in  an  anticipated  defense  of  its  territory. 
In  general,  what  has  been  characterized  as  "military  moderniza¬ 
tion”  in  the  PRC  is,  in  fact,  the  restructuring  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  military  in  anticipation  of  just  that  service. 

Whatever  its  anticipated  service,  the  Chinese  military  is 
notoriously  deficient  in  many  ways.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
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Thai  military  has  characterized  the  armor  purchased  from  the 
PLA  as  "subpar.”  Thailand’s  official  Defense  Ministry  journal  de¬ 
plored  the  fragility  of  Chinese  weapon  systems,  as  well  as  their 
poor  target  acquisition  and  fire  control  capabilities.--  The  bulk  of 
the  aircraft  deployed  by  the  Chinese  armed  forces  is  obsolescent, 
underpowered,  of  limited  range,  equipped  with  primitive  onboard 
avionics,  and  possessed  of  marginal  air-to-air  capabilities.-'  The 
losses  suffered  by  the  Chinese  military  in  its  “punitive"  assault  on 
peninsular  Vietnam  attest  to  all  these  deficiencies.-' 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s.  however.  Beijing  had  committed 
itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  inventory  and  force  structure  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army.-'  With  the  turn  of  the  decade,  for 
example,  the  regime  in  Beijing  increased  China's  military  budget 
in  real  terms  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  decade.-'’  However  sug¬ 
gestive  such  decisions  might  be.  it  is  not  clear  what  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  military  budget  of  the  PRC  actually  signify. 

Given  Communist  China’s  command  economy  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  its  pricing  and  allocation  policies,  its  public  accounts 
are  not  particularly  instructive.  A  good  deal  of  China  s  military  ex¬ 
penses  are  buried  in  its  civilian  budget.  Military  personnel  costs  are 
inextricably  mixed  in  allocations  identified  as  general  funds  for 
public  “cultural,  educational,  infrastructural  and  social  needs." 
Military  research  and  development  costs  are  concealed  as  funds  al¬ 
located  for  "scientific  and  technological  activities."  The  Ministry  of 
Light  Industry  is  responsible  for  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  conventional  weapon  systems;  the  Ministry  of  Energy  Resources 
assumes  some  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  enhancement  of  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities,  some  of  which  are  applied  to  military  use.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  specificity  how  much 
the  authorities  in  Beijing  spend  on  the  military. 

What  is  indisputably  evident  is  the  fact  that  the  PLA  has 
become  a  major  arms  dealer  in  order  to  supplement  its  funds.-' 
Again,  how  much  disposable  profit  from  such  sales  become  avail¬ 
able  to  the  military  is  hard  to  establish.  What  is  clear  is  the  fact 
that  the  PLA  is  attempting  to  put  together  combined  arms  rapid 
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deployment  forces  that,  in  principle,  threaten  the  interests  of  all 
the  nations  in  peninsular,  insular  and  maritime  Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  the  PLA  is  attempting  to 
enhance  its  capabilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  "limited  war" 
strategy  in  the  South  China  Sea.  In  November  1991,  the  authorities 
in  Beijing  entered  into  discussion  with  the  Soviets  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  both  air  superiority  aircraft,  as  well  as  long-range  surface  at¬ 
tack  aircraft.  The  Soviet  aircraft  being  considered  include  the 
MiG-29,  the  MiG-31,  the  Sukhoi  Su-24  and  the  Su-27.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  aircraft  would  include  combat  ancillaries;  advanced 
air-to-air  missiles  (the  AA-10  and  the  AA-1 1)  among  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Soviet  armory.-’*  The  Soviet  MiG-29  "Fulcrum"  im¬ 
pressed  observers  at  the  1988  Farnborough  air  show.-"^  The  MiG-29 
demonstrated  a  capability  to  operate  from  short  fields  and  damaged 
runways.’"  Heavily  armed  and  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  look- 
down-shoot-down  radar,  the  MiG-29  is  a  formidable  adversary.  Its 
combat  radius  is  about  620  nautical  miles  and  it  can  attain  air 
speeds  of  over  Mach  2.3.  The  Su-27  is  equally  impressive.  With  a 
combat  radius  one  third  greater  than  the  MiG-29,  the  "Flanker" 
has  onboard  avionics  comparable  to  the  most  advanced  US  combat 
aircraft.  Its  AA-10  medium  range  radar-homing  air-to-air  missiles 
can  be  supplemented  by  AA-11  heat-seeking  missiles.  Together 
with  these  capabilities,  there  are  reports  that  the  "Flanker"  can 
carry  over  13,000  pounds  of  ordnance  in  a  ground  attack  role.  It  is 
probably  equipped  for  in-flight  refueling. 

The  MiG-31  and  the  Su-24  are  combat  aircraft  having 
similarly  impressive  properties.  They  have  the  range  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  that  make  them  well-suited  for  combat  roles  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  The  Su-24,  for  example,  has  a  combat  radius  of  over 
1,000  miles  carrying  2.5  tons  of  ordnance.  Reports  that  China  has 
acquired  in-flight  refueling  kits  from  Iran  suggest  that  the  PLA 
Air  Force  has  the  potential  to  extend  the  existing  combat  range  of 
any  newly  procured  aircraft.” 

The  Pentagon  has  identified  Isreal  as  the  principal  source 
of  China’s  imports  of  high  technology  weapon  systems  and  their 
adjuncts.  Israeli  technicians  and  Israeli  technology  has  enhanced 
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the  target  aquisition,  early  warning  and  fire  control  systems  of  the 
weapons  of  the  PEA.  Together  with  enhanced  missile  capabilities 
Israeli  efforts  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  in  improving  the 
combat  potential  of  Chinese  forces. 

The  Chinese  are  also  maning  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
blue-water  capabilities  of  the  PLA  Navy,  by  retrofitting  vessels 
with  propulsion  and  weapon  systems  purchased  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  democracies,  the  Communist  Chinese  authorities  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  together  suitable  "naval  combined  arms"  capabili¬ 
ties  organized  into  "mobile  task  forces"  as  basic  combat  units  of 
its  forces  at  sea.’- 

Preparations  for  such  a  naval  role  are  a  decade  old.  As 
early  as  the  1980s.  PLA  naval  units  were  conducting  out-of-area  ex¬ 
ercises.  Chinese  naval  vessels  engaged  combatants  from  the  Social¬ 
ist  Repubic  of  Vietnam  and  circumnavigated  the  Spratlys  in  order 
to  reaffirm  Mainland  China  s  claim  to  sovereignty. 

In  1982.  it  was  already  apparent  to  specialists  that  Beijing 
was  devoting  more  time,  energy,  and  funding  to  forces  that  might 
secure  its  control  over  the  islands  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Bruce 
Swanson  maintained  that  "without  doubt,  the  sea  areas  adjacent 
to  China  are  taking  on  increasing  strategic  importance,  for  they  do 
serve  as  vital  lanes  for  the  expanding  commerce  of  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  region.  The  Chinese  appear  determined ...  to  make  good 
their  claims  to  various  island  groups." 

By  1983,  David  Muller  was  convinced  that  Beijing  was 
prepared  to  trace  200-mile  arcs  from  all  of  the  many  islands  it  con¬ 
sidered  sovereign  territory — or  alternatively  draw  baselines  around 
each  of  the  main  island  groups — in  order  to  assure  control  over 
much  of  the  South  China  Sea.  The  inevitable  consequence  could 
only  be  friction  with  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines — "for  Chinese  control ...  in  the  South  China  Sea  could  only 
be  achieved  through  naval  confict  or  the  threat  thereof.”  ^ 

By  the  turn  of  the  decade,  Chinese  "fist”  units  were  engaged 
in  combined  arms  exercises  off  the  coast  of  Southeast  China  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  airborne  troops  were  involved  in  the  "capture"  of  an 
"enemy"  island  in  the  South  China  Sea  after  a  series  of  low  level 
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ground  attacks.’"'  The  predictable  response  once  again  was  increased 
anxiety  among  the  nations  of  ASEAN.’*  The  commander  of  the 
Philippine  air  force,  for  example,  ordered  test  deployments  of  fighter 
aircraft  to  the  disputed  Spratlys.”  and  Malaysia  reinforced  its  garri¬ 
son  and  planned  the  construction  of  naval  facilities  in  the  islands. 

The  communist  and  noncommunist  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  every  reason  to  concern  themselves  with  the  PRC's  new 
security  policy  and  the  increasing  insistence  with  which  Beijing 
tenders  its  claims  over  maritime  territories  and  associated  exten¬ 
sions  in  the  South  China  Sea.  In  the  past,  Beijing  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  readiness  to  use  armed  force  to  establish  its  control 
over  disputed  territories  it  conceives  its  own.  It  has  shown  that 
readiness  even  though  non-Chinese  analysts  have  argued  that  any 
employment  of  violence  under  those  circumstances  would  cost  the 
PRC  more  than  it  might  hope  to  gain.  Today,  the  issue  that  en¬ 
gages  the  concern  of  the  defense  establishment  of  the  United 
States  is  the  probability  of  Beijing’s  use  of  violence  in  the  South 
China  Sea  in  the  1990s. 


The  Probabilities  of  Aggression 


Western  sinologists  tend  to  discount  the  possibility  of  Chi¬ 
nese  military  initiatives  in  Southeast  Asia  There  is  a  disposition  to 
conceive  “economics”  as  having  “taken  command  of  international 
relations.”  “China,”  we  are  told  “is  fully  preoccupied  with  its  do¬ 
mestic  problems.”  Those  problems  are  essentially  economic  and 
political.  Beijing  is  too  involved  in  orchestrating  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  retrograde  society  to  concern  itself  with  military 
aggression.  More  than  that,  we  are  told,  “China  has  only  limited 
capacity  for  external  involvements.”  ”* 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  prominent  American  sinolo¬ 
gists  maintain  that  “in  a  world  of ...  irrational  political  systems. 
China's  is  possibly  the  most  bizarre.””'  Prediction  in  international 
affairs  is  always  hazardous — and  when  prediction  involves  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  enterprise  does  not  recommend 
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itself.  Nonetheless,  the  issues  that  attend  the  PRC’s  claims  in  the 
South  China  Sea  are  sufficiently  important  to  urge  the  effort. 

What  seems  incontrovertible  is  the  fact  that  Beijing  con¬ 
siders  Southeast  Asia  a  region  in  which  it  has  major  investments. 
Since  its  founding,  the  PRC  has  laid  frequent  and  insistent  claim 
to  the  major  island  groups  and  associated  maritime  zones  in  the 
East  and  South  China  Seas.  Since  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  a 
number  of  seismic  studies  and  geologic  surveys  suggest  that  the 
East  China  and  South  China  Seas  are  potentially  rich  in  recover¬ 
able  oil  deposits.'"'  By  1982,  more  than  three  hundred  promising 
geologic  structures  on  the  continental  shelf  of  the  South  China 
Sea  had  been  identified.  The  estimates  of  recoverable  oil  range 
from  the  modest  Soviet  estimate  of  1 1  billion  barrels  of  reserve  to 
Beijing's  own  estimate  of  almost  160  billion  barrels. 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  has  always  had  difficulties 
with  its  energy  supply.  As  mainland  China  converted  to  an  oil-based 
industrial  system,  petroleum  shortages  became  increasingly  trouble¬ 
some.  By  1990,  the  onshore  production  of  oil  on  the  mainland  prob¬ 
ably  peaked.  In  December  1990,  the  Quannting  Economic  Prob¬ 
lems  Quest  Bimontk’v  reported  energy  shortages  as  among  the  most 
serious  constraints  m  f;ie  growth  of  the  Chinese  economy.^'  Com¬ 
munist  China  has  had,  and  wilt  continue  to  have,  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  a  favorable  energy  balance.''^  As  a  consequence,  “the  de¬ 
marcation  of  an  exclusive  economic  zone  [in  the  South  China  Sea] 
takes  on  unusual  importance  and  urgency  from  the  Chinese  point 
of  view.  Equally  essential  will  be  China’s  ability  to  police  the  zone, 
to  keep  other  nations  from  drilling  for  oil  without  Chinese  autho¬ 
rization,  and  to  protect  Chinese  oil  fields....China’s  need  for  an  inex¬ 
pensive  domestic  source  of  energy  is  thus  providing  a  major  motiva¬ 
tion  for  naval  development  to  support  its  goal  of  controlling  the 
economic  exploitation  of  the  South  China  Seas.” 

Equally  important  in  this  context  is  the  fact  that  Beijing’s 
inability  to  control  the  growth  of  its  own  population  has  made  fish 
harvests  in  the  contested  waters  of  the  South  China  Sea  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern.  Fish  harvests  now  supply  a  major  source  of 
animal  protein  to  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  animal  protein  that 
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is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  PRC.  freighted  as  it  is  by 
a  growing  population  and  a  diminution  of  available  arable  land." 

The  further  fact  that  the  major  regional  sealines  of  com¬ 
munication  traverse  the  waters  of  the  South  China  Sea  is  a  factor 
of  no  little  importance  to  Beijing.  Control  over  the  shipping  lanes 
would  give  Beijing  considerable  leverage  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  region  as  well  as  the  import-dependent  industrialized  nations 
of  Northeast  Asia.  In  1987,  45  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  im¬ 
ported  cargo  in  Japan  passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  and  the  South  China  Sea.^'  Obstruction  of  free 
passage  through  those  sealanes  would  impact  heavily  on  Japan  s 
industrial  capacity  and  the  profitability  of  its  international  trade. 
Japan,  like  all  the  countries  in  East  Asia,  would  be  significantly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  major  change  in  the  free  passage  regime  that  now 
prevails  in  the  East  and  South  China  Seas.  Given  the  occasion, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  PRC  would  attempt  to  ef¬ 
fect  control  over  the  major  sealines  of  communication  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  That  would  go  some  considerable  distance  to¬ 
ward  making  the  PRC  a  hegemonic  regional  power. 

Perhaps  more  than  all  that,  the  authorities  in  Beijing  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  irrepressible  hostility  of  the  United 
States  might  one  day  manifest  itself  in  an  effort  to  blockade  the 
Chinese  mainland.  As  early  as  1975,  the  Beijing  Review  reminded 
its  readers  that  "the  South  China  Sea  is  an  important  junction  for 
navigation  and  an  important  maritime  gateway  from  China's 
mainland  and  nearby  islands.”  The  South  China  Sea  islands  arc 
considered  "very  important  geographically  as  a  key  link"  on  the 
shipping  lanes  that  arc  from  the  Middle  East  to  Northeast  China.^” 
Beijing  believes  control  of  the  South  China  Sea  essential  to  the 
defense  of  China. 

In  1977,  Selig  Harrison  argued  that  it  "appears  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  Beijing  seeks  to  dislodge  the  military  gar¬ 
risons  now  maintained  by  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
Spratlys,  by  either  political  or  military  pressures  or  both.  In  1974. 
by  all  indications,  only  the  lack  of  a  long  enough  logistical  reach 
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prevented  China  from  moving  militarily  against . . .  the  Spratlys  as 
well  as  the  Paracels.” 

In  the  judgment  of  specialists,  “by  the  early  1980s.  the 
Chinese  navy  had  achieved  the  capability  either  to  seize  the  is¬ 
lands  [of  the  South  China  Sea]  by  amphibious  assault  or  to  block¬ 
ade  them  and  starve  them  into  submission,"  Whatever  the  truth 
of  its  military  capabilities  in  the  early  1980s,  it  is  evident  that  the 
PLA’s  force  projection  potential  has  been  appreciably  enhanced  in 
the  interim.  Without  the  intervention  of  a  major  military  power, 
the  authorities  in  Beijing  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
armed  forces  could  prevail  against  any  Southeast  Asian  regional 
power,  or  any  combination  of  regional  powers. 

By  the  early  1990s,  the  authorities  in  Beijing  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  number  of  evident  incentives:  their  concern  for  ready 
and  assured  access  to  a  variety  of  essential  raw  materials  available 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  China  Sea;  a  preoccupation  with 
the  national  imperative  to  protect  territorial  sovereignty:  and  a  se¬ 
curity  assessment  that  conceived  control  over  the  islets,  atolls, 
sand  bars,  and  banks  of  the  region  a  matter  of  geostrategic  impor¬ 
tance.  Together  with  all  this,  developments  on  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land  have  created  increasing  domestic  political  instability.  Should 
instability  persist  or  increase,  the  leadership  of  the  regime  might 
well  seek  to  reunite  an  alienated  people  and  a  factionalized  mili¬ 
tary  behind  a  military  undertaking  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  embarked  on  military 
enterprise  a  number  of  times  in  its  brief  history.  Against  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  US  specialists,  Beijing  dispatched  its  "volunteers"  against 
UN  forces  in  Korea.  In  the  1950s,  against  the  advice  of  its  Soviet 
allies,  and  confounding  the  judgment  of  US  sinologists,  mainland 
China  launched  air  and  sea  assaults  against  Taiwan  and  associated 
territories.  Beijing  engaged  India  and  Vietnam  in  border  conflicts, 
and  in  1969  engaged  Soviet  border  troops  along  the  Amur  and  the 
Issuri  when  every  calculation  would  have  advised  against  it. 

With  the  drawdown  of  US  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
evacuation  of  facilities  in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  the  military 
balance  in  the  South  China  Sea  has  been  altered.  With  the  ab- 
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sence  of  countervailing  deterrence  the  PRC  has  more  incentive  to 
embark  on  military  aggression  than  at  almost  any  time  in  its  un¬ 
steady  past.  That  there  are  disincentives  is  equally  evident. 
Whether  they  might  outweigh  the  real  incentives  that  shape  Com¬ 
munist  China’s  policies  is  difficult  to  determine.  Whatever  the 
case,  however,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  constitutes  a  regional  threat  of  significant  magnitude.  It  is 
also  unlikely  that  that  threat  will  diminish  in  the  near  term. 


Future  Prospects 

The  future  of  peninsular  and  insular  Southeast  Asia  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  complex  set  of  issues.  The  maritime  reaches  of  the 
South  China  Sea  host  a  number  of  overlapping  territorial  and  ex¬ 
clusive  economic  claims.  While  there  have  been  a  number  of  ini¬ 
tiatives  by  nations  in  the  region  to  arrive  at  negotiated  resolution 
of  present  and  future  dispute,  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
terms  of  practical  effect. 

The  new  international  Law  of  the  Sea  concepts  have  left 
the  South  China  Sea  with  any  number  of  potential  ocean-related 
bilateral  and  multilateral  disputes.  The  generally  accepted  princi¬ 
pal  that  coastal  or  archipelagic  states  enjoy  sovereign  rights  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  exploit  both  living  and  non-living  resources  on  subma¬ 
rine  and  water  column  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  together  with 
rights  to  associated  exclusive  economic  zones  has  made  the  South 
China  Sea  a  cockpit  of  potential  crisis. 

The  fact  that  the  region  is  rich  in  resource  potential — oil, 
natural  gas  as  well  as  fish  harvests — exacerbates  the  possibility  of 
international  violence.  Most  of  the  nations  of  the  region  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  petroleum  to  fuel  their  industrial  deveopment  and/or  as 
a  critical  source  of  foreign  exchange.  All  the  nations  in  the  region 
are  dependent  on  fish  harvesting  as  a  major  food  source.  Whatever 
the  talk  of  internatonal  collaboration  in  the  region,  effective  reso¬ 
lution  of  conflicting  claims  is  not  a  high-order  probability.  Bilateral 
agreements  on  fishing  and  seabed  exploitation  have  been  reached 
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in  some  individual  instances,  but  the  objections  of  the  authorities 
in  Beijing  appear  to  have  made  those  agreements  moot. 

Beijing  has  announced  a  readiness  to  negotiate  all  these 
issues,  but  it  seems  evident  that  any  such  negotiation  would  have 
to  recognize  the  PRC's  preemptive  rights.  That  makes  negotiated 
settlement  difficult  to  accomplish.^" 

That  the  PRC  would  introduce  military  force  into  the  re¬ 
gional  equation  would  be  the  result  of  a  number  of  considerations. 
Beijing  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  no  extraregional  power 
would  aggressively  intervene  should  it  choose  the  military  option.  It 
would  have  to  have  some  assurance  that  Chinese  forces  possess  the 
capabilities  to  successfully  discharge  their  mission  responsibilities  in 
any  military  initiatives.  There  are  and  have  beeti  regular  reports  of 
maintenance,  resupply,  performance,  and  logistical  problems  afflict¬ 
ing  the  Communist  Chinese  military.  Those  considerations  would 
weigh  in  any  decision  by  Beijing  to  attempt  to  resolve  regional 
problems  in  the  South  China  Sea  by  military  force. 

Political  and  economic  developments  on  the  mainland  of 
China  will  exercise  influence  on  any  decision.  External  military  ad¬ 
venture  has  always  urged  itself  on  governments  attempting  to  recap¬ 
ture  domestic  popular  support.  The  temptation  increases  as  domes¬ 
tic  alienation  and  active  dissidence  become  increasingly  general. 

One  of  the  factors  that  will  influence  events  will  be  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  United  States  to  assume  responsibilities  calculated  to 
deter  recourse  to  violence  in  the  region.  Since  Beijing  has  demon¬ 
strated  considerable  indifference  to  general  US  policy  concerns,  a 
US  decision  to  attempt  to  deter  aggression  in  the  South  China  Sea 
would  have  to  be  public,  explicit,  and  firm — and  supported  by  suf¬ 
ficient  military  potential  to  serve  as  a  real  disincentive  to  Chinese 
misadventure. 
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15.  The  Next  Generation: 
Asian  Leadership 

Zakaria  Haji  Ahmad 

What  does  the  next  generation  of 

Asian  leaders  portend  for  the  Pacific  Asian  region  and  the  world? 
Equally  important,  what  does  this  next  generation  mean  for  Pa¬ 
cific  Asian  countries  themselves?  These  seemingly  innocuous 
questions  may  well  be  unanswerable  (in  the  words  of  Confucius, 
"prediction  is  difficult,  especially  if  it  is  about  the  future").  The 
questions  may  be  irrelevant,  archaic,  or  even  ethnocentric  if  their 
underlying  assumptions  suggest  greater  uncertainty  in  the  transfer 
of  leadership  in  Asia  than  when  pondering,  for  example,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  leadership  in  Western  Europe. 

To  be  sure,  the  next  generation  of  Asian  leadership  is  an 
engaging  issue,  not  least  because  leaders  play  such  a  critical  part 
in  the  policies  and  development  of  these  societies.  It  is  also  salient 
that  generational  transfer  is  taking  place  in  several  key  countries. 
Is  the  next  generation  of  leaders  likely  to  pursue  policies  radically 
different  from  that  of  their  predecessors?  Will  their  orientation 
and  actions  emphasize  closer  regional  relations,  or  will  they  be 
more  nationalistic?  Will  they  lead  their  societies  to  be  more  open 
and  democratic  or  are  they  likely  to  sustain  conservative  tenden¬ 
cies  in  their  political  and  economic  regimes?  Will  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  leaders  cooperate  in  dealing  with  emerging  issues  such  as 
preservation  of  the  environment? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  questions.  Nor  can  gen¬ 
eralizations  easily  be  made.  The  political,  cultural,  economic,  and 
geographical  diversities  of  the  region  present  barriers  to  a  more 
complete  understanding.  Any  discussion  about  Asian  political 
leadership  must  inevitably  deal  with  the  linkage  to  the  larger  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  political  landscape,  and  the  issue  of  change  ver- 
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sus  continuity.  Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  the  destinies  of  nations 
and.  in  turn,  interstate  relations  are  sometimes  determined  and 
shaped  by  the  sheer  personalities  and  thrust  of  individual  leaders. 

Another  problem  in  assessing  the  next  generation  of 
Asian  leadership  is  the  prevailing  uncertainty  of  the  political 
processes  at  work  in  these  societies.  With  few  exceptions,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pinpoint  likely  personalities  who  will  emerge  to  replace 
the  present  generation.  This  is  due  to  intense  politicking  in  some 
societies  where  leadership  succession  is  not  institutionalized  or  the 
competition  is  too  keen.  More  stable  (not-so-democratic)  systems 
appear  to  have  delimited  the  choices.  Those  becoming  more 
democratic,  however,  are  becoming  less  predictable.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  next  President  of  Indonesia  will  be  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  come  the  next  election  in  1993. 


Present  Leadership  Considered 

A  quick  glance  at  the  leadership  profile  in  Asia  today 
(table  1)  suggests  some  interesting  features.  First,  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize.  Except  for  countries  with  monolithic  or  centralized  po 
litical  authority,  leadership  succession  is  still  an  unresolved  matter. 
Indeed,  out  of  the  sample  of  17  countries,  c.:’ '  in  North  Korea 
and  Indonesia  is  there  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  who  the  next 
leader  will  be  (provided  no  extraneous  factors  intervene  in  the 
process).  Second,  the  circumstances  surrounding  leadership 
changes  are  not  easily  summarized  along  neat  criteria.  More  often 
than  not,  what  appears  on  the  surface  is  only  transitory.  Third,  the 
role  of  the  political  party  in  power  is  a  crucial  element  that  sus¬ 
tains  leadership.  Political  party  dynamics  (including  aspects  of  or¬ 
ganizational  cohesion  and  infighting)  is  an  important  factor  in 
Asian  leadership  succession. 
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Today’s  leaders  represent  a  "Iransitional”  generation  that 
marks  them  apart  from  their  predecessors.  Their  predecessors 
might  be  seen  as  the  first  generation  of  political  leaders  of  post- 
World  War  11  Asia.  This  observation  would  naturally  apply  to 
countries  such  as  the  PRC.  Indonesia,  Singapore,  the  Philippines. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Malaysia.  Brunei  and  Vietnam  may 
also  be  placed  in  this  category  because  the  present  set  of  leaders 
in  a  great  sense  have  embarked  on  policies  and  stances  that  sug¬ 
gest  a  departure  or  break  with  the  style  and  format  of  authority  of 
their  predecessors. 

Where  there  has  been  a  more  frequent  change  of  leaders, 
as  in  South  Asia.  Thailand  and  Japan,  the  pattern  of  leadership 
change  and  national  policy  variation  is  still  undergoing  a  process  of 
reexamining  its  fundamentals.  In  Pakistan.  Bangladesh,  and  Thai¬ 
land,  military  intervention  and  withdrawal  have  meant  both  the  re¬ 
moval  and  emplacement  of  civilian  political  leaders,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  process  is  still  being  worked  out  and  that  the  military  will 
continue  to  exert  a  political  role  directly  and  indirectly.  In  turn,  this 
means  that  the  next  generation  of  leaders  in  these  countries  may 
also  be  military  men.  As  such,  the  prospects  for  civilian  supremacy 
and  civic  polities  are  rather  uncertain.  In  Thailand,  it  is  speculated 
that  the  next  prime  minister  will  be  General  Suchinda  Krapkayoon 
once  the  interim  Anand  Panyarachun  caretaker  premiership  fin¬ 
ishes  its  term.  Even  if  General  Suchinda  rules  in  mufti,  his  power 
base  will  be  the  military  and  his  tenure  will  be  dependent  on 
whether  the  Thai  military  in  the  background  will  remain  loyal  to  its 
former  leader.  In  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  the  present  experiment 
with  civilian  rule  still  remains  a  fragile  process  and  the  specter  of  a 
military  reentry  into  politics  is  ever  present.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
while  the  leadership  has  changed  hands  rather  frequently  over  a 
short  period  of  time,  one  can  be  assured  that  the  party  in  power 
(the  LDP)  will  continue,  in  the  longer  run,  to  furnish  the  appointee 
for  prime  minister.  This  indicates  that  the  pattern  of  leadership  is 
in  fact  stable  and  that  the  next  generation  of  Japanese  leaders  will 
still  exhibit  the  policy  stances  of  their  predecessors  even  as  Japan 
searches  for  an  increased  international  role.' 
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The  importance  of  political  parties  as  the  power  base  of 
Asian  leaders  cannot  be  overemphasized,  since  they  provide  the 
legitimation  of  authority  for  their  leaders.  This  raises  the  issue  of 
whether  leaders  are  exploiting  the  political  party  power  base  or 
whether  in  fact  the  fusion  of  leader  and  party  has  its  own  inherent 
quality.  In  the  case  of  the  PRC.  to  cite  an  instance,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  since  the  demise  of  Mao  Zedong  and  the  rise  of 
Deng  Xi'  openg  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  policy  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  grooming  of  a  “t^'Td  generation."  '  It  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Deng  as  a  modernizer  has  set  about  to  sustain 
his  modernization  efforts  with  cadres  who  would  be  "reformers." 
not  hard  line  conservatives.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Singapore,  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  ruling  People's  Action  Party 
(PAP)  has  been  a  well-publicized  process  through  the  careful  se¬ 
lection  and  preparation  of  a  "second  generation."  This  example  of 
social  engineering  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  meticulousness 
but  also  because  it  was  a  matter  of  well-known  national  policy. 
Just  as  importantly,  it  is  as  much  the  wish  and  vision  of  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  as  it  is  the  pursuit  of  continuity  of  PAP  rule. 

The  notion  that  a  "transitional  leadership"  exists  in  many 
Asian  countries  denotes  that  these  leaders  in  no  mean  way  are  a 
break  from  the  past,  either  by  diverging  from  the  basic  policy 
tenets  of  their  predecessors  or  by  embarking  on  new  programs/ 
initiatives.  Their  own  tenure  as  leaders  is  as  yet  too  brief,  how¬ 
ever.  to  establish  a  particular  or  distinct  approach  with  the  hint  of 
permanence.  Their  predecessors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  a 
definite  mark  on  their  respective  countries.  It  should  be  clear  that 
there  are  variations  from  these  observations.  In  Indonesia,  Presi¬ 
dent  Suharto  has  been  at  the  helm  for  more  than  two  and  a  half 
decades  and  has  indicated  he  wants  to  continue  for  yet  another 
term.  One  can  argue  that  his  predecessor,  Sukarno,  left  no  indeli¬ 
ble  mark  as  a  national  leader  of  a  modern  Indonesia  even  if  he 
considered  himself  as  a  balancer  of  the  multifarious  political 
forces  at  work  once  constitutional  democracy  failed  in  the  195()s. 
Yet.  President  Suharto’s  own  mark  may  prove  to  be  transitory 
once  he  leaves  the  scene  by  the  end  of  this  century,  given  the 
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peculiar  and  intricate  circumstances  of  Indonesian  politics  and  the 
increasing  political  sophistication  of  its  elites. 

In  similar  vein.  Deng  Xiaopeng  has  been  the  leader  of 
China  since  1978,  and  his  tenure,  spanning  more  than  a  decade, 
indicates  a  more  permanent  impact.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  cadres  to  continue  reforms,  it  is  a  persistent  query  of 
Chinese  politics  as  to  whether  reformers  or  conservatives  have  the 
upper  hand  in  policy.  Mao  Zedong,  Deng's  predecessor,  may  no 
longer  be  considered  an  unfallible  “hero"  given  his  serious  policy 
errors,  but  as  to  whether  the  debates  within  the  ruling  party  can 
be  overcome  is  yet  to  be  resolved. 

On  the  other  hand,  leaders  such  as  Roh  Tae-Woo,  Lee 
Tung-Hui,  Goh  Chok  Tong,  Corazon  Aquino.  Dr.  Mahathir.  Has- 
sanal  Bolkiah,  and  Vo  Van  Kiet  seem  keen  to  present  new  ap¬ 
proaches  that  distinguish  them  from  their  predecessors.  In  the  case 
of  Malaysia,  the  political  system  has  been  transformed  since  1980- 
81  when  it  was  established  during  the  premiership  of  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  (Hussain  Onn's  tenure  being  an  extension  of  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem).  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Mahathir's  impact  will  be  lasting  or  will 
change  previous  established  norms  and  practices  is  still  to  be  seen. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  if  his  successors  will  continue  or  break 
with  his  approach.  Goh  Chok  Tong  is  on  record  as  saying  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  a  more  “human  approach”  in  his  leadership  of  Singapore,  but 
there  are  difficulties  since  his  predecessor  (as  a  “senior  minister") 
continues  to  oversee  the  actions  of  his  anointed  successor. 

If  Chiang  Ching-Kuo  can  be  considered  an  extension  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  it  can  be  argued  that  Taiwan’s  present  leader  Lee 
Tung-Hui  has  effected  policies  that  contrast  against  earlier  rigidities 
of  KMT  rule.  During  Lee’s  tenure  (still  ongoing)  there  has  been  an 
opening  up  of  the  political  process  and  a  recognition  of  the  Tai¬ 
wanese  electorate’s  desire  for  more  political  articulation.  The  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  political  process  by  the  KMT  indicates  that  larger  re¬ 
forms  in  the  polity  have  not  made  any  real  or  permanent  impact  on 
the  power  base  of  the  leadership.  Both  in  the  selection  of  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo  and  Lee  Tung  Hui,  the  party  leadership  of  the  KMT 
was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  succession  process.'  South  Korea,  in 
contrast,  has  seen  political  reform  and  greater  liberalization  under 
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the  presidency  of  Roh  Tae-Woo.  In  this  case,  change  (which  in¬ 
cludes  a  greater  sense  of  governmental  accountability)  has  meant  a 
less  repressive  system  and  therefore  more  likelihood  of  achieving 
greater  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  these  moves  have  been 
matched  by  irresponsible  politicking  and  abuse.  The  path  toward 
democracy  in  Korea  is  not  without  its  dangers  and  difficulties. 

The  advent  of  Corazon  Aquino  in  1986  meant  not  only 
the  dismantling  of  the  Marcos  dictatorship  that  had  been  in  power 
for  more  than  one  and  a  half  decades,  but  also  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  the  Philippines;  however,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude, 
as  Aquino  makes  her  exit,  if  she  has  ameliorated  that  country's 
political  situation.  It  might  even  be  suggested  that  conditions  have 
worsened  or  that  Aquino  has  restored  the  primacy  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  political  forces  that  Marcos  had  sought  to  tame  in  his  mar¬ 
tial  law  regime.  For  this  reason,  Aquino’s  impact  had  been  transi¬ 
tory.  Her  endorsement  of  Ramos  to  replace  her  has  virtually 
thrown  a  wrench  in  the  political  works  both  in  the  LDP  party  and 
the  larger  political  context. 

In  Brunei,  Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah's  reign  is  certainly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  his  father,  Sultan  Saifuddin.  but  even  as  the 
sultanate  is  keen  to  open  up  its  vistas  as  a  modern  state,  it  might 
be  suggested  that  political  reforms  are  being  kept  shut  and  even 
padlocked.  The  new  Bruneian  ideology  of  *‘MIB"  [Malay.  Islamic, 
(Beraja)  Monarchy]  would  mean  an  entrenchment  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  features  of  the  Sultanate  and  would  seal  the  latent  opportu¬ 
nity  of  political  participation  that  had  manifested  itself  previously 
in  the  1960s.  As  Brunei  perhaps  unavoidably,  finds  itself  having  to 
play  an  international  role,  the  nature  of  modernization  confers  a 
transitory  quality  to  the  contemporary  role  of  the  ruling  house 
that  will  have  an  impact  on  its  next  generation  of  political  leaders. 

In  Vietnam,  the  outpost  of  socialism  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
reform  (more  accurately  "renovation”)  process  set  in  train  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  dying  socialism  elsewhere  may  be  an  indication  of 
a  dramatic  shift  of  its  leadership  away  from  a  bankrupt  ideology.  It 
is  less  clear  if  it  will  inter  the  nomenklatura  that  still  decides  the 
policy  and  direction  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  In  the  dire  circumstances 
that  Hanoi  has  found  itself,  with  the  collapse  of  its  Soviet  patron. 
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reform  is  pursued  as  a  matter  of  survival.  However,  it  is  also  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  leadership  is  divided.  Overcoming  such  obstacles  will 
be  a  spectacular  feat  of  the  reformer  leaders.  The  hazards  suggest 
that  even  if  a  policy  shift  has  occurred,  it  is  still  transitory  in  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  being  pursued  as  a  goal  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  leadership  shows  a  marked  departure  from  doctrinaire 
Marxism-Leninism  that  has  been  its  policy  mainstay  in  the  past. 


The  Next  Generation 

It  may  be  a  fruitless  exercise  to  predict  who  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Asian  leaders  will  be.  As  may  be  seen  from  table  1. 
however,  one  can  at  least  speculate  as  to  who  are  likely  top  con¬ 
tenders.  In  some  cases,  likely  candidates  will  play  only  an  interim 
role.  Thus,  in  Malaysia,  according  to  convention,  the  next  leader 
will  be  the  present  deputy  prime  minister  (who  is  about  the  same 
generation  as  the  prime  minister),  but  the  subsequent  generation 
will  be  anyone’s  guess,  although  the  contenders  can  be  identified.^ 

At  present,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  delineate  the  possi¬ 
ble  policy  stances  and  parameters  of  the  next  generation  by  assess¬ 
ing  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  contemporary  generation  of 
leaders  against  the  background  of  international  trends  and  ongoing 
events.  The  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  assertive  and  neonationalistic.  more  self-assured  and  in  some 
ways  more  abrasive  than  their  predecesors.  If  economic  growth 
continues  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  as  it  has  for  the  past  two 
decades,  this  will  provide  a  strong  sense  of  national  confidence  that 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  international  arena.  This  may  not  mean 
the  introduction  of  new  initiatives  that  will  underscore  a  sense  of 
regionalism.  It  is  likely  that  a  new  sense  of  assertiveness  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  as  an  outflow  of  national  pride  and  self-accomplishment. 

Whether  this  assertiveness  will  be  confrontational  or  co¬ 
operative  will  be  a  function  of  such  factors  as  personality,  national 
well-being,  the  state  of  the  international  economy,  and  so  on. 
Given  either  a  perceived  American  decline  or  an  assessment  that 
the  US  role  in  Asia  needs  to  be  counterbalanced,  such  assertive- 
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ness  may  have  an  "anti-American”  streak.  This  proposition  has  al¬ 
ready  been  advanced  by  noted  Asia  watcher  Professor  Lucian 
Pye.'  Whether  it  is  a  response  to  the  US  role  as  a  big  power  or 
whether  it  is  racial  in  nature  will  depend  on  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  next  generation.  It  may  be  a  combination  of  these  two  con¬ 
ditions,  as  is  the  case  with  Malaysia.  Dr.  Mahathir’s  “US  bashing” 
may  very  well  earn  political  brownie  points  domestically,  but  de¬ 
spite  his  urbane  and  forward  outlook,  his  assertiveness  may  also 
be  driven  by  the  faith  o'"  conviction  and  his  own  personality. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Japan,  any  example  of  "US  bash¬ 
ing"  may  be  a  function  of  racial  chauvinism  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  also  an  outgrowth  of  the  increasingly  acrimonious 
and  difficult  nature  of  US/Japan  bilateral  relations.  This  needs  to 
be  contrasted  by  a  more  measured  and  sober  outlook  from  Tokyo 
of  the  importance  of  that  bilateral  relationship  and  the  necessity 
of  its  preservation.  That  would  suggest  in  fact  a  rather  rational  ap¬ 
proach  at  work.  To  extrapolate,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  with  a  super¬ 
economy  and  an  increased  international  role,  it  is  likely  that  the 
next  generation  will  present  a  more  mature  outlook  and  any  out¬ 
bursts  will  be  a  deviation  from  the  majority  view  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  on  consensus. 

A  more  assertive  generation  of  Asian  leaders  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  to  deal  more  with  each  other  in  this  decade  and  beyond 
as  the  region  becomes  more  interdependent  both  within  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  push  for  regionalism 
(e.g.,  ASEAN  and  APEC)  will  mean  that  national  needs  and  aspi¬ 
rations  will  be  contrasted  against  regional  needs  and  aspirations. 
Precisely  because  the  next  generation  of  leaders  will  want  to  lead, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  relations  between  leaders  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  be  smooth  and  harmonious,  "Asian”  as  they  may  be.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Asian  region  is  so  diverse  and  does  not  share  a  sense  of 
historical  unity  and  common  cultural  heritage,  differences  of  opin¬ 
ions  will  surface.  In  spite  of  the  much  touted  consensus  and  spirit 
of  musyawarah-muafakat  in  ASEAN,  the  principles  of  gradualism 
and  the  right  to  dissociate  from  region-wide  decisions  indicate 
that  ASEAN  leaders  are  not  easily  in  agreement  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  ASEAN  summit  of  its  Heads  of  Government  often 
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leads  to  euphoric  communiques  and  obscures  the  variety  and  di¬ 
vergence  of  views  that  exist,  as  might  be  evidenced  at  its  Fourth 
Summit  in  January  1992.'’  It  can  be  expected  that  this  trait  will 
continue  into  the  future. 

In  a  larger  grouping  such  as  APEC,  the  picture  of  leader¬ 
ship  convergence  gets  even  more  complicated,  although  the  stand 
of  the  ASEAN  countries  more  often  than  not  will  achieve  a  strand 
of  unity.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  commitment  to  this  regional 
body  is  an  affirmation  of  leadership  agreement  in  the  region,  but 
it  is  likely  that  differences  are  submerged  in  the  process.  If  nation¬ 
alistic  or  neonationalistic  stances  continue  to  characterize  the  next 
generation  of  Asian  leaders,  recognition  of  regional  cooperation 
and  interdependence  as  imperatives  may  only  be  paying  lip  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  assumed  quest  for  a  more  cohesive  approach.  If  one 
looks  at  the  SAARC,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  national  stand¬ 
points  figure  prominently  and  have  been  an  impediment  to  its 
smooth  functioning.  It  is  just  as  probable  that  future  South  Asian 
leaders  will  act  like  their  predecessors. 

Increased  political  and  economic  interdependence  in  Asia 
does  not  necessarily  imply  greater  regional  cooperation.  It  might 
in  fact  suggest  that  changing  international  conditions  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  near  absence  of  previous  dominant  state  actors  will  un¬ 
leash  a  test  of  wills  and  individual  attempts  to  establish  political 
preponderance.  This  may  actually  result  in  hostilities.  Such  con¬ 
flict  may  only  be  the  result  of  long-standing  disputes  left  dormant 
because  of  attention  to  other  urgent  matters  or  because  previous 
elites  had  established  good  relations.  In  a  recent  provocative 
piece,  one  writer  argued  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  Southeast 
Asia  may  in  fact  trigger  national  animosities  between  Malaysia 
and  Singapore.  The  prospect  of  interstate  hostilities  is  enhanced.’ 

Perhaps  sensing  the  possibility  of  this  danger,  but  also  to 
cultivate  regional  ties,  efforts  have  been  underway  in  ASEAN  in 
the  past  few  years  to  allow  for  greater  inter-elite  contact,  including 
"younger"  leaders  and  those  slated  to  be  "second-generation" 
elites.  While  no  doubt  these  gatherings  have  resulted  in  greater  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  neighbors  and  opening  a  dialogue,  it  is  not  clear  if  fun¬ 
damental  differences  and  national  interest  imperatives  can  be  sat- 
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isfactorily  and  mutually  resolved.  Nonetheless,  that  such  a  process 
has  been  underway  (though  in  some  instances  the  gatherings  have 
had  to  be  cancelled  midway  because  of  disagreement  as  to  a  com¬ 
mon  program),  can  only  be  a  positive  element  in  fostering  inter¬ 
elite  contact  for  the  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders. 

As  the  Asian  countries  progress,  abetted  by  record  eco¬ 
nomic  performance,  wilt  the  resultant  social  mobilization  and 
more  open  political  processes  lead  to  a  diminished  importance  of 
leaders  and  increased  faith  in  institutions?  Perhaps  not!  The  pres¬ 
ent  scenario  indicates  that  the  role  of  leaders  is  increasing,  leading 
to  the  emergence  of  personality  cults.  Leadership  positions  attract 
aspirants  who  vie  for  the  extraordinary  perks  and  privileges  of  of¬ 
fice.  fhe  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders  may  seek  to  perpetuate 
this  for  personal  reasons — even  if  they  rationalize  it  principally  as 
means  of  facilitating  decisionmaking — thus  enhancing  and  self-ag¬ 
grandizing  their  positions  in  these  societies.  Along  with  the  assur¬ 
ance.  confidence  and  assertiveness  already  described,  the  cult  of 
personality  will  ultimately  mean  leaders  who  dominate  the  politi¬ 
cal  process,  are  pompous  in  their  approach,  and  may  personify 
their  roles  in  society  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  others  the 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top. 

The  premium  accorded  to  "strong  government”  in  most 
of  Asia  may  mean  that  the  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders  will 
also  be  “strong"  in  their  domestic  roles.’'  Even  without  the  cult  of 
personality  as  mentioned  above,  leaders  in  Asia  enjoy  dominance 
because  their  roles  are  regarded  as  crucial  to  the  development  of 
these  societies.  While  "strong-man”  rule  is  no  longer  fashionable, 
future  Asian  leaders  will  continue  to  exert  considerable  authority. 
In  a  large  sense,  the  pace  of  political  modernization  in  Asia  will 
probably  not  lead  to  full-fledged  liberal  democracies  in  the  West¬ 
ern  sense,  but  instead  will  witness  pluralistic,  authoritarian  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  also  be  translated  as  "quasi-democracies."  In  these 
circumstances,  while  a  degree  of  openness  will  be  allowed,  the 
next  generation  of  leaders  will  be  firm,  strong,  resolute  leaders  as 
befits  the  political  systems  they  lead. 

In  those  systems  that  have  conceptualized  the  problem  of 
leadership  succession  and  continuity  of  political  authority,  their 
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second  or  third  generations  of  leaders  are  already  being  groomed. 
This  preparation  underscores  the  continued  role  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  the  power  centers  in  these  societies,  indicating  that 
the  next  generation  will  act  as  an  integral  part  of  their  sponsoring 
organizations.  In  Asia,  the  continuity  of  strong  leaders  seems  a 
more  assured  prospect  than  elsewhere  in  the  world  even  as  inter- 
generational  change  takes  place. 


Concluding  Remarks 

In  this  brief  but  sweeping  survey.  I  have  argued  that  the 
next  generation  of  leaders  will  emerge  not  from  a  di-scontinuous 
political  process,  but  as  a  result  of  attention  and  action  by  current 
authorities  in  most  countries.  Such  preparation  varies  inversely 
according  to  the  level  of  democracy  or  political  liberalization.  In 
most  of  the  Pacific  Asian  countries,  where  strong  governmental 
authority  exists,  leadership  change  between  generations  is  likely 
to  mean  more  of  the  same  even  if  certain  personalities  may  be¬ 
come  prominent. 

Greater  or  sustained  economic  growth  in  the  region  will 
mean  a  more  assertive  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders,  but  their 
sense  of  assurance  and  confidence  will  primarily  be  neonationalis- 
tic  in  nature.  The  coming  to  the  fore  of  this  next  generation  will 
not  be  fortuitous  but  rather  will  take  place  in  the  context  of  the 
political  parties  that  dominate  each  political  process,  abetted  in  a 
few  instances  by  the  support,  directly  or  otherwise,  of  the  military. 

A  more  assertive  set  of  future  Asian  leaders  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  greater  regional  cohesion,  but  in  the  context  of  the 
shifting  of  the  international  balance  of  power  (political,  economic, 
military)  will  indicate  a  larger  appreciation  of  multipolarity  and 
the  quest  for  a  “more  equal”  footing  in  interstate  relations.  Al¬ 
though  conflict  between  countries  led  by  the  next  generation  of 
leaders  cannot  be  ruled  out,  on  the  whole  it  is  more  likely  that 
greater  regional  interaction  will  lake  place. 
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16.  Sounding  the  Retreat 

Doug  Bandow 

During  the  past  four  decades,  the 

United  States  has  maintained  an  extensive  military  presence — and 
fought  two  wars — in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  part  of  its  strategy 
to  "contain”  Soviet  communism.  Nearly  400.000  military  personnel 
are  still  stationed  throughout  the  Pacific  and.  despite  Congres¬ 
sional  pressure  to  pare  military  spending,  the  Bush  administration 
seems  committed  to  keeping  significant  forces  in  South  Korea. 
Japan — and  even  the  Philippines  if  Manila  changes  its  mind  on 
hosting  US  bases.  Containment  lives,  but  who  is  being  contained? 
(Editor's  Note:  The  400,000  figure  includes  US  Pacific  Command 
forces  based  in  Guam,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  US  west  coast,  as 
well  as  the  100,000-1 35, 0(X)  forward  deployed  throughout  Africa.) 

In  a  whirlwind  three  years,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  allies  have  collapsed  and  the  Asian  communist  stales 
have  grown  increasingly  weak.  The  fear  of  Russian  attack  on  any 
of  its  Pacific  neighbors  has  become  no  more  than  a  paranoid  fan¬ 
tasy;  a  faction-ridden  China  has  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to 
pose  a  serious  regional  threat;  Japan  has  gained  through  peaceful 
means  all  the  influence  and  wealth  it  ever  could  have  hoped  to  at¬ 
tain  through  war;  continuing  instability  in  Burma  and  Cambodia 
poses  little  danger  to  anyone  else. 

The  Bush  administration,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
registered  these  changes.  It  plans  only  modest  defense  cuts  in  the 
coming  years,  spending  close  to  US  $290  billion  on  the  military 
annually  while  maintaining  a  force  of  about  1.6  million  military 
personnel  and  preserving  bases  throughout  the  world.  But  this 
only  takes  inflation-adjusted  military  spending  back  to  195()s  lev¬ 
els.  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  The  remaining  force  level  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  confronted  Joseph  Stalin’s  Red  Army  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  World  War  II. 


Doug  Bandow  is  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Cato  Institute  and  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist.  Mr.  Bandow  previously  served  as  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Reagan  and  has  been  widely  published  in  national  journals. 
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With  the  Soviet  Union  now  dismembered,  however,  even 
the  Pentagon  realizes  that  it  must  come  up  with  a  new  justification 
for  maintaining  a  Cold  War  size  force.  Thus.  Defense  officials  ar¬ 
gued  in  a  recently  leaked  document  that  the  United  States  should 
seek  to  maintain  its  military  supremacy  and  prevent  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  rival  superpowers.  Containment,  it  seems,  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  Pax  Americana. 

US  taxpayers  spent  US  $5.5  trillion  and  sacrificed  113,0(X) 
lives  to  win  the  Cold  War.  With  the  demise  of  the  only  superpower 
that  genuinely  threatened  the  survival  of  the  country  and  its  allies, 
both  directly  and  through  surrogates,  the  American  people  should 
not  be  expected  to  surrender  ever  more  money  and  lives  to  police 
the  globe.  However  much  it  may  be  in  the  interests  of  other  nations 
to  have  Washington  defend  them,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  US  citi¬ 
zens  for  their  government  to  do  so.  Congress  should,  therefore, 
make  far  greater  adjustments  to  reflect  new  international  realities 
in  US  military  deployments  than  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Defense  budgets  and  military  force  levels  should  be  cut  sharply,  and 
all  personnel  in  East  Asia  and  Europe  should  be  brought  home. 

The  starting  point  for  a  new  Pacific  strategy — namely 
strategic  disengagement — is  to  encourage  Russia  to  continue  reduc¬ 
ing  its  military  and  settle  any  outstanding  disputes  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  allows  Washington  to  take  a  more 
detached  view  of  China.  Although  the  United  States  should  pro¬ 
mote  good  relations  and  continued  economic  reform,  it  need  be  less 
concerned  about  bruising  Peking’s  sensitivities  when  it  pressures 
China  to  both  limit  its  foreign  arms  sales  and  respect  human  rights. 

At  the  stime  time,  Washington  should  phase  out  its  forces  in 
Japan,  which  no  longer  face  a  serious  threat.  Of  course,  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region  have  long  viewed  a  US  presence  as  containing 
Japan  as  well  as  Russia.  But  Tokyo  is  unlikely  to  agree  to  a  permanent 
foreign  occupation  for  this  purpose,  and  tensions  will  grow  as  the  lack 
of  other  missions  for  the  US  forces  becomes  increasingly  obvious. 

Although  North  Korea  remains  a  potentially  dangerous  in¬ 
ternational  player,  there  is  no  need  to  maintain  39,000  US  troops  in 
South  Korea — which  has  twice  the  population  of  North  Korea.  1 1 
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times  its  GNR  and  a  vast  technological  lead.  While  the  potential  for 
a  North  Korean  nuclear  bomb  is  unnerving,  US  ground  forces  in 
the  South  do  more  to  encourage  than  discourage  the  development 
of  such  a  weapon.  The  United  States  should  work  with  China. 
Japan,  and  Russia  to  discourage  the  Norths  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  while  perhaps  utilizing  a  carrot-and-stick  strategy. 

Washington  should  calmly  accept  the  demise  of  its  bases  in 
the  Philippines,  which  have  become  expensive  anachronisms.  With¬ 
out  the  prospect  of  war  with  Russia  in  sight,  the  United  States  has 
few  serious  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Indeed.  Washington  no 
longer  needs  permanent  basing  facilities  in  East  Asia  and  should  not 
pressure  other  ASEAN  countries  to  substitute  for  the  Philippines. 

Even  less  relevant  is  ANZUS.  This  alliance  was  moribund 
even  before  the  United  States  put  it  into  deep-freeze  over  the  nu¬ 
clear  issue.  Neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  requires  US  pro¬ 
tection,  and  a  formal  alliance  is  unnecessary  for  other  forms  of 
military  cooperation — such  as  augmenting  US  communications 
and  monitoring  capabilities. 

The  Pacific  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance  to  the  United 
States  economically  in  coming  years.  However,  this  makes  it  even 
more  essential  for  Washington  to  reduce  the  military  burden  on 
the  country's  economy,  not  least  because  a  high  level  of  defense 
spending  will  place  a  continuing  burden  on  US  firms  and  jeopar¬ 
dize  their  efforts  to  compete  in — and  with — the  region.  A  reduced 
military  presence  will  not  reduce  our  economic  power  or  influ¬ 
ence.  Besides,  what  influence  has  our  security  presence  actually 
gained  us?  Is  there  leverage?  How  can  we  use  it? 

In  any  event,  jettisoning  antiquated  alliances  and  commit¬ 
ments  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would  no  longer  be  a 
Pacific  power.  Rather  it  could  center  its  reduced  force  structure 
around  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  Hawaii.  Such  a  strategy  would 
maintain  forces  in  the  Central  Pacific,  with  an  ability  to  move  fur¬ 
ther  west  if  necessary.  But  the  United  States  would  no  longer  be 
subsidizing  wealthy  allies  who  face  fading  threats. 


17.  Playing  Catch  Among  the  Crystal: 
Planning  Tomorrow’s 
Pacific  Security  Today 

Charles  R.  Larson 

I'M  PLEASED  TO  REPORT  OUR  SECURITY  POST- 
ure  in  the  Pacific  is  in  good  shape.  And  I’m  optimistic  our  posture 
will  continue  to  improve,  because  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  con¬ 
ditions  are  ripe  for  a  blossoming  of  democratic  values  and  free  mar¬ 
ket  principles  in  Asia.  After  nearly  60  years  of  opposing  aggression 
in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  is  well  positioned  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  investment  and  trade  in  this  most  dynamic  region  on  earth. 

But  I’m  also  concerned.  Everywhere  I  turn,  on  the  television 
and  in  the  newspapers,  I  see  critics  of  our  defense  plans  and  policies 
chasing  short-term  savings  at  the  expense  of  long-term  dividends.  I’m 
concerned  because  many  of  these  proposals  would  cripple  or  disman¬ 
tle  the  security  system  that  has  brought  us  to  this  happy  point  in  his¬ 
tory — a  system  that,  with  appropriate  modifications,  will  continue  to 
advance  our  interests  in  a  changing  and  uncertain  world. 

As  I  sought  a  way  to  focus  my  concerns  for  you  tonight,  1 
thought  of  an  incident  in  our  family  years  ago — an  incident  that 
symbolizes  what  concerns  me  about  our  future  in  the  Pacific. 

It  was  one  of  those  private  dinners  at  home  like  you  have 
all  hosted  at  one  time  or  another — when  the  good  plates  come  out 
of  the  china  cabinet  and  the  special  silverware  comes  out  of  the 
drawers.  Just  before  the  guests  arrived  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  went  to  investigate.  Above  the  beautiful  table  my 
wife  had  spent  so  much  time  preparing — over  the  delicate  china 
and  the  gleaming  silver,  and  the  sparkling  crystal — a  baseball 
arched  back  and  forth  through  the  air. 


Admiral  Charles  R.  Larson  is  the  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand.  HI.  In  his  distinguished  career,  he  was  the  first  naval  officer  to 
serve  as  a  White  House  Fellow.  Other  assignments  were  Naval  Aide  to 
the  President,  commanding  officer  of  a  nuclear  attack  submarine,  and  the 
51st  Superintendent  of  the  US  Naval  Academy. 
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My  children  were  playing  catch  among  the  crystal. 

My  oldest  daughter  was  about  10  at  the  time,  and  she  and 
her  sister  were  good  children.  They  didn’t  intend  to  cause  a  disas¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  once  I  got  the  ball  under  control — and  calmed  down — 
I  realized  they  really  didn't  understand  why  1  was  so  upset.  As 
they  explained  in  wide-eyed  innocence,  they  expected  to  catch 
every  throw. 

Of  course,  what  I  knew  from  years  of  experience  was  that 
the  breaks  don’t  always  go  your  way.  Luck  is  not  a  substitute  for 
judgment.  Sooner  or  later,  you  will  have  a  catastrophe  if  you 
throw  caution  to  the  wind  in  a  fragile  situation.  Whether  you  are 
planning  for  dinner  at  home,  or  national  security  abroad,  you 
must  not  play  catch  among  the  crystal. 

Now,  I  understand  everyone’s  enthusiasm  for  a  safer  and 
less  threatening  world;  I’m  pretty  enthusiastic  about  it  myself.  In 
fact,  I  think  military  leaders  understand  better  than  many  the  in¬ 
credible  sweep  of  recent  world  events.  We  were  the  ones  who 
faced  the  massive  Communist  forces  eyeball  to  eyeball  for  40 
years.  We  understood  most  clearly  the  terrible  danger  of  a  short 
notice  global  war.  Remember  the  television  pictures  of  US 
bomber  and  missile  crews  celebrating  as  they  stood  down  from 
two  generations  of  nuclear  alert?  Every  man  and  woman  in  uni¬ 
form  celebrated  with  them. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  we  played  in  ending  the  Cold 
War,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  way  we  met  Iraq’s  challenge  to  inter¬ 
national  order.  We  won  the  Cold  War  with  a  successful  strategy  of 
containment,  and  we  won  the  Gulf  War  with  a  strong  coalition.  The 
result  is  a  less  threatening  world,  where  long-term  economics  can 
finally  replace  short-term  survival  as  the  focus  of  our  attention. 

And  given  the  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to 
our  economy — a  region  which  accounts  for  nearly  a  third  of  our 
exports  and  contributes  two  and  a  half  million  US  jobs — I’m  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  at  the  many  positive  developments  of  the  past  year 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

•  The  Soviet  empire  that  cast  its  shadow  over  the  region 
for  two  generations  has  disappeared.  In  its  place  stands  a  loose 
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confederation  of  largely  democratic  states  whose  major  concern  is 
learning  the  secrets  of  a  free  market  economy. 

•  Despite  economic  tensions,  our  military  relations  with 
Japan,  the  second  largest  economic  power  in  the  world,  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Japanese  military  cooperation  and  willingness  to  shoulder 
the  cost  of  the  US  presence  form  one  of  the  strongest  ties  between 
our  nations. 

•  South  Korea  has  established  new  accords  with  the 
North,  joined  the  United  Nations,  agreed  to  banish  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  peninsula,  and  moved  to  take  the  lead  in  its 
own  defense. 

•  Our  relationship  with  Australia  remains  robust,  based 
on  shared  goals  and  interests.  Our  Australian  allies  make  a  major 
contribution  to  regional  stability  through  their  participation  in 
combined  exercises,  and  by  sharing  facilities  and  granting  access 
to  US  ships  and  aircraft. 

•  In  Southeast  Asia,  when  we  were  unable  to  square 
Philippine  political  requirements  with  US  operational  needs, 
members  of  ASEAN  stepped  forward  to  publicly  support  a  con¬ 
tinued  US  presence  in  the  region. 

•  Despite  the  bitter  legacy  of  a  13-year  civil  war,  oppos¬ 
ing  factions  in  Cambodia  are  working  together  better  than  anyone 
expected,  and  what  may  become  the  largest  UN  peacekeeping  ef¬ 
fort  in  history  is  underway. 

•  US  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  are 
improving  steadily,  as  we  pursue  both  humanitarian  operations 
and  cooperation  in  POW/MIA  efforts. 

•  And  finally,  we  are  seeing  a  steady  improvement  in  mil¬ 
itary  relations  throughout  the  theater,  from  Mauritius  to  Mongo¬ 
lia.  I'm  especially  gratified  at  the  role  our  military  is  playing  in  ex¬ 
panding  mutual  understanding  with  India  and  Bangladesh. 

The  new  world  that  reflects  these  positive  developments 
was  born  of  many  factors,  but  it  is  founded  on  US  military  power 
and  forward  presence.  But,  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  in  this  dy¬ 
namic  region.  Frankly,  I  am  concerned  that  the  situation  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  theater  is  more  fragile  than  many  realize. 
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•  Behind  the  dynamic  growth  is  a  fragile  economic  situa¬ 
tion — the  prosperity  of  many  Pacific  nations,  including  our  own. 
depends  on  vulnerable  sea  lanes  and  uninterrupted  access  to  over¬ 
seas  markets  and  resources. 

•  Behind  the  growing  international  cooperation  is  a  frag¬ 
ile  political  situation — many  governments  are  straining  under  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  pressures. 

•  And  behind  the  current  military  stability  in  the  region  is 
a  fragile  security  situation.  Without  a  stabilizing  US  presence,  mis¬ 
trust  and  hostility  could  precipitate  a  regional  arms  race — or  worse. 

Pressures  in  this  region  stem  from  many  sources. 

•  Historic  animosities  still  dominate  many  relations. 

•  Ethnic  and  religious  pressures  are  pervasive.  Passions 
recently  flamed  anew  into  conflict  in  Kashmir.  Sri  Lanka.  East 
Timor,  and  along  the  Burmese  border. 

•  Boundary  disputes  abound.  For  example,  in  the  Spratly 
Islands,  six  nations  hold  competing  claims  to  oil.  gas.  mineral,  and 
fishing  rights. 

•  Demographic  pressures  are  growing.  The  world  is 
adding  a  billion  people  a  decade  to  its  population,  90  percent  of 
them  in  developing  countries,  and  most  of  them  in  this  region.  In 
Asia,  more  than  80  percent  of  that  growth  will  be  in  cities. 

•  Such  pressure  on  limited  government  services  and  in¬ 
frastructure  is  bound  to  fuel  political  unrest,  unless  economic 
progress  can  offer  people  hope. 

•  At  the  same  time,  the  production  and  smuggling  of  drugs 
is  a  growing  threat  to  the  social  fabric  of  many  Asian  societies. 

•  In  East  Asia  we  face  the  continuing  danger  of  aggres¬ 
sion  from  an  isolated  and  unpredictable  North  Korea — a  nation 
with  a  floundering  economy,  an  active  nuclear  program,  a  history 
of  aggression,  and  a  million  men  under  arms,  all  approaching  the 
first  hereditary  transition  of  power  in  communist  history. 

•  Meanwhile,  China  struggles  to  revitalize  its  economy 
without  reforming  its  politics — an  unlikely  program  with  uncer¬ 
tain  prospects  in  a  nation  with  enormous  problems. 
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•  And  still,  in  the  background,  rumble  the  aftershocks  of 
the  Soviet  earthquake.  Perhaps  the  greatest  victims  of  that  former 
empire  are  its  citizens.  We  embrace  them  as  friends  and  we  wish 
them  success.  But  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  the 
dominoes  are  still  falling  in  a  "Commonwealth”  that  has  little 
wealth  and  not  much  in  common. 

Now,  the  problem  with  any  US  military  officer  talking 
about  instability  in  the  former  USSR  is  that  some  people  will  dis¬ 
miss  him  as  a  Cold  Warrior,  out  of  step  with  the  times.  So  let  me 
quote  some  oth^r  experts  instead.  As  the  Russian  winter  began  in 
earnest.  Marshal  Shaposhnikov,  defense  minister  since  August 
and  now  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  CIS,  told 
reporters,  "More  than  200,000  officers’  families  do  not  have  apart¬ 
ments.  Only  if  we  preserve  our  men  can  we  count  on  preserving 
capable  armed  forces,  discipline  and  high  morale.  If  we  fail  to  do 
this,  we  may  well  lose  everything.” 

As  the  airlift  of  food  and  medicine  began  earlier  this 
month,  our  ambassador  to  Russia,  Robert  Strauss,  said,  “I  think 
the  stakes  are  very,  very  high . .  .This  is  a  very  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  . . .  f'm  not  worried  about  a  coup.  I  am  worried  about  a  dema¬ 
gogue  arousing  a  frustrated,  disappointed,  angry  people — many  of 
whom  long  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways  when  they  didn't  have  free¬ 
dom  but  they  had  food.” 

While  visiting  Paris  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Boris  Yeltsin 
said,  “If  Russia  fails  in  its  reforms,  especially  of  the  economy,  a 
dictator  will  appear.”  I  won’t  try  to  predict  the  future  in  such  a  sit¬ 
uation.  I’ll  leave  that  to  former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Edward 
Shevardnadze  who  said  simply,  “In  a  situation  of  general  instabil¬ 
ity.  anything  can  happen.” 

No  one  can  predict  where  these  trends  will  take  us,  but  I  do 
know  that  our  presence  and  our  military  power  act  as  a  brake  on  in¬ 
stability,  and  serve  to  promote  cooperation  in  a  region  that  is  vital  to 
our  economic  future.  It’s  clear  that  growth  and  change  will  occur  in 
Asia.  The  only  question  is,  “Will  we  participate?”  Will  we  be  lead¬ 
ers.  contributing  to  controlled,  positive,  peaceful  change  founded  on 
alliances,  deterrence,  and  peacetime  military  engagement?  Or  will 
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we  trust  to  luck  in  this  fragile  situation —  weakening  our  bilateral 
ties  and  leaving  our  friends  to  search  for  new  security  and  economic 
alignments?  Or  even  worse,  will  we  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  we 
could  have  prevented  through  forward  presence  and  engagement? 

President  Bush  has  stressed  repeatedly  that  our  destiny 
lies  as  much  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic.  He  understands  that 
today  the  concept  of  national  security  must  include  both  regional 
stability  and  economic  prosperity.  And  he  knows  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  future  is  tied  irrevocably  to  this  region,  where  more  than  35 
percent  of  our  international  trade  takes  place. 

Last  November,  Secretary  of  State  Baker  laid  out  the  for¬ 
mula  for  shaping  a  secure  and  progressive  future  when  he  listed 
"Three  Principles  for  US  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia." 

•  The  first  of  those  is  promoting  economic  integration. 
Trade  makes  us  all  stronger  and  gives  us  a  stake  in  cooperation  in¬ 
stead  of  confrontation. 

•  The  second  principle  is  fostering  democratization.  The 
best  way  to  build  stability  in  the  long  run  is  to  share  this  value 
with  others. 

•  And  underlying  these  first  two  is  the  principle  of  main¬ 
taining,  and  even  expanding,  the  strong  framework  of  bilateral  mil¬ 
itary  relationships  we  already  have  in  place. 

The  US  Pacific  Command  supports  that  third  principle 
with  a  military  strategy  that  reaches  out  to  people  from  more  than 
40  nations  with  joint  training,  combined  exercises,  and  exchange 
programs  tailored  to  each  nation's  individual  needs  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  time  of  crisis,  we  rely  on  these  relationships  to  build  coali¬ 
tions  for  deterrence — not  as  the  policeman  of  the  Pacific,  but  as 
the  leading  citizen  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  greatest  stake  in 
law  and  order. 

This  new  focus  on  regional  stability  and  collective  action 
means  we  must  be  prepared  for  new  roles,  including  enforcing 
sanctions,  and  conducting  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  opera¬ 
tions.  No,  we  are  not  the  911  number  for  the  world.  But  we  are  the 
only  nation  with  the  status  and  the  capability  to  back  international 
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missions  as  the  guarantor  of  their  security.  We  are  able  to  execute 
this  strategy  and  accomplish  these  missions  because  we  have 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  this  new  world. 

First,  we  have  developed  a  plan  for  a  new.  smaller  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  line  with  the  reduced  threat  and  budget  realities  of 
this  new  age — although  our  reduction  of  about  12  percent  will  be 
less  than  the  25  percent  drawdown  of  DOD.  or  the  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  scheduled  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  developing  new  and  innovative 
ways  to  maintain  our  regional  presence  and  bilateral  ties.  In  my 
travels,  I  find  nations  are  more  receptive  than  ever  to  working 
and  training  with  the  world's  strongest,  best  organized,  and  most 
technologically  advanced  military.  So  we  are  working  harder  than 
ever  at  developing  cooperative  programs — from  disaster  relief 
and  military  medicine,  to  common  doctrine  and  combined  train¬ 
ing.  Today,  the  range  and  scope  of  military  connections  with  na¬ 
tions  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  the  greatest  in  decades,  even  as  we 
scale  back  the  cost  of  that  involvement  through  carefully  planned 
reductions. 

We  have  also  developed  a  new  organization  to  deal  with 
the  most  likely  threat  of  the  future — regional  contingencies.  While 
my  service  components  continue  to  control  day  to  day  activities, 
we  will  meet  localized  crises  by  activating  a  temporary — and  ex¬ 
pandable — Joint  Task  Force.  Comprised  of  a  field  commander 
and  staff  already  in  theater,  an  augmentation  package  from  my 
headquarters,  and  selected  assets  from  all  services,  this  task  force 
will  work  directly  for  me,  simplifying  the  old  Cold  War  chain  of 
command  into  a  clean  and  efficient  two-tiered  organization.  We 
have  practiced  this  concept  in  exercises  and  employed  it  in  crises, 
to  include  both  Operation  Sea  Angel  in  Bangladesh  and  Opera¬ 
tion  Fiery  Vigil  in  the  Philippines.  It  works — and  it's  just  the  kind 
of  new  thinking  we  need  for  this  new  age. 

But,  all  of  these  initiatives  to  shape  a  stable  and  profitable 
future  in  the  Pacific  are  directly  dependent  on  adequate,  trained 
and  ready,  forward  deployed  forces  to  provide  influence,  deter¬ 
rence,  and  response.  In  this  fragile  world,  we  tamper  with  this 
basic  concept  at  our  peril. 
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And  this  is  my  concern — that  so  many  commentators  arc 
playing  catch  among  the  crystal — promoting  drastic  changes  that 
would  sacrifice  two  generations  of  work  and  start  over  from  scratch. 

Now.  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  and  a  vigorous  debate  over  the  military  budget.  That's 
healthy.  That’s  democracy.  But  1  am  frankly  dismayed  by  the  many 
shortsighted  ideas  that  would  weaken  our  bilateral  relationships: 
eliminate  the  forces  that  undergird  those  relationships;  or  under¬ 
mine  regional  stability  by  casting  doubt  on  US  commitment. 

Such  ideas  have  two  things  in  common — a  short-term  focus 
on  dollars,  and  a  long-term  innocence  about  how  quickly  the  crystal 
could  smash,  and  how  helpless  we  would  be  to  prevent  a  disaster 
without  the  right  forces,  at  the  right  place,  and  the  right  time. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  military  does  more  than  just 
fight  wars — it  plays  a  key  role  in  preserving  the  peace.  We  need  an 
adequate  forward  presence  in  the  Pacific  to  wage  the  new  peace. 
And  we  need  a  strong,  flexible  force  to  win  the  next  conflict.  Be¬ 
cause  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  has  said,  "We  can  count  on 
it.  There  wi//  be  a  next  time.  There  always  is.” 

The  simple  fact  is  that  threats  change  faster  than  we  can 
change  our  military  structure.  It  takes  5  years  to  make  a  good 
sergeant;  10  years  to  build  an  aircraft  carrier;  20  years  to  train  a 
submarine  commander.  But  the  world  will  no  longer  give  us  that 
kind  of  time.  Who  anticipated  Korea  in  1949?  Vietnam  in  1960? 
Iraq  in  1989?  Who  thought  two  years  ago  that  in  1992  the  fourth 
largest  nuclear  power  in  the  world  would  be  Kazakhstan? 

No  one  can  outguess  history — it  is  dangerous  to  try.  But 
we  can  be  prepared  for  tomorrow,  by  maintaining  a  robust,  capa¬ 
ble,  flexible  military.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  remain  engaged 
worldwide  with  friends,  and  to  respond  worldwide  to  enemies, 
without  destroying  the  training  base  at  home,  or  stripping  one  re¬ 
gion  entirely  to  deal  with  a  crisis  in  another. 

This  is  a  point  many  of  our  critics  miss.  If  the  force  is  so 
small  that  all  of  it  is  committed  all  the  time,  when  do  we  train  or 
maintain  it?  Every  time  we  take  a  carrier  out  of  the  inventory  or  a 
unit  off  the  line,  we  increase  the  strain  on  the  people  still  main¬ 
taining  our  access  and  influence  across  this  vast  theater.  And  as 
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General  Powell  recently  explained  before  Congress,  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  a  military  organization  is  a  fragile  thing.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  minimum  size  and  predictability  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  its  coherence. 

We  have  designed  just  such  a  balanced  force  for  this  new 
security  environment — we  call  it  the  “Base  Force.”  Only  with  this 
proven  force  to  support  a  proven  strategy  can  we  forge  a  vigorous 
and  stable  tomorrow  from  this  fragile  today.  I  don’t  know  where 
the  next  threat  will  arise  or  where  we  will  next  see 

American  forces  committed  in  crisis.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  surest  way  to  precipitate  a  crisis  is  to  hollow  out  that  force — to 
pull  back,  pull  out,  and  destroy  the  framework  of  military  rela¬ 
tionships  that  promote  stability. 

We  can  avoid  this  fate  I’m  convinced  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  We  have  the  right  strategy  and  it’s  working.  The  free  nations 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  respect  our  word,  and  the  not-so-free  na¬ 
tions  respect  our  power.  Opportunities  for  our  investment  abound, 
if  the  US  remains  a  leader  in  the  region.  We  can  shape  a  stable,  se¬ 
cure,  profitable  future  in  the  Pacific.  And  I’m  confident  we  will. 

But  we  must  have  a  military  adequate  to  the  challenge. 
And  we  must  stop  playing  catch  among  the  crystal. 
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18.  Does  Multilateralism  Have 
a  Future  in  Asia? 

Patrick  M.  Cronin 

Since  the  cessation  of  the  cold  war. 

there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  proposals  calling  for  a 
"multilateral’'  approach  to  achieving  security  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.'  At  the  broadest  level,  numerous  officials  and  analysts 
from  Asian  countries,  as  well  as  from  countries  on  the  Pacific  pe¬ 
riphery,  have  advanced  the  idea  of  a  pan-Pacific  analog  to  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (i.e..  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Asia,  or  CSCA).  Some 
believe  this  should  be  an  entirely  new  institution.  Others  feel  that 
a  CSCA  should  evolve  naturally  out  of  the  still  burgeoning  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pacific  Economic  Coopciation  group,  whose  main  at¬ 
traction  seems  to  be  its  unprecedented  level  of  inclusivity. 

At  the  region-wide  level,  Asian  authorities  have  proposed 
a  hexagonal,  great-power  dialogue  that  might  sprout  from  the 
four-plus-two  or  four  plus-one  diplomacy  on  the  Korcaii  Penin¬ 
sula.  That  is,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Russia  and  China,  as  well 
as  South  and  North  Korea  or  a  united  Korea,  would  create  at  least 
a  forum  for  debating  common  security  concerns  in  Northeast 
Asia.  One  Russian  proposal  aims  to  erect  a  trilateral  alliance 
among  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United  States  to  shore  up  stability 
and  cooperation  in  Northeast  Asia.  Not  surprisingly,  those  who 
would  be  excluded  from  this  institutionalized  great-power  summit 
prefer  another  model.  For  instance,  both  Mongolia  and  Canada 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  broader  new  security  institution 
for  the  Northeast  Asian  region. 
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In  Southeast  Asia,  officials  and  analysts  have  been 
equally  imaginative  in  their  proposals  for  post-Cold  War  security 
institutions.  Most  conservatively,  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  continues  to  take  baby  steps  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  greater  security  cooperation.  ASEAN  leaders  agreed  at 
their  fourth  summit  meeting  in  Singapore  at  the  end  of  January 
1992  that  their  foreign  ministers  could  discuss  security  matters  at 
future  meetings  and,  in  a  move  that  would  have  been  unimagin¬ 
able  two  years  ago,  the  ASEAN  leaders  expressed  their  hope  that 
Vietnam  would  join  their  ranks  within  five  years.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  summiteers  reaffirmed  their  reluctance  to 
transform  ASEAN  into  a  military  alliance.  Notwithstanding  this 
reluctance,  there  is  some  very  loose  talk  about  an  emerging  re¬ 
gion-wide  Southeast  Asian  security  community  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  an  allegedly  retreating  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  and 
form  a  southern  bulwark  against  a  new  Japanese  Greater  East 
Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.’  In  other  words,  a  new  Southeast 
Asian  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO),  but  this  time  with  Asians 
and  for  Asians.  Not  all  the  proposals  for  multilateral  structures 
are  new.  For  instance,  the  Australians  are  especially  keen  to  see 
the  oddly  antediluvian  Five-Power  Defense  Arrangement  become 
a  building  block  for  expanded  defense  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  for  a  security  community  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  there  are  a  host  of  arms  control  and  confi¬ 
dence-building  proposals  on  a  Pacific-wide,  regional,  and  subre¬ 
gional  basis.  The  South  Pacific,  with  its  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone  (SPNFZ)  Treaty  and  other  multilateral  accords,  is  often 
cited  as  a  model  for  multinational  arms  control  in  the  region. 
Some  analysts  advocate  a  nuclear-free  zone  or  no-first-use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  pledge  centered  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
neighboring  territories.  Others  wish  to  establish  a  regional  inci¬ 
dents  at  sea  (INCSEA)  type  agreement,  or  possibly  a  regional 
maritime  safety  regime,  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  Pacific 
Rim's  blue,  green,  and  brown  water  navies  alike.  In  South  Asia, 
proposals  continue  to  be  focused  on  a  nuclear-free  zone  and  a 
regime  of  confidence-  and  security-building  measures  (CSBMs) 
that  would  tie  in  not  only  India  and  Pakistan,  but  also  China. 
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Asia-Pacific  Multilateralism: 

To  What  End? 

Skeptics  of  innovative  security  frameworks  often  begin  by 
asking  what  problem  any  proposed  structure  or  regime  will  solve. 
Thus,  this  section  will  focus  on  the  major  purposes  or  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  multilateral  proposals;  it  will  then  highlight  several  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  for  increased  multilateral  cooperation  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  Regarding  the  specific  functions  or  purposes 
attributed  to  multilateral  institutions  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
one  can  lump  them  into  one  of  four  clusters  of  issues. 

One  approach  to  multilateralism  centers  on  regional  regime 
building.  The  rationale  for  a  nascent  security  community  in  Asia 
centers  on  the  need  to  erect  such  institutions  almost  for  their  own 
sake.  One  often  hears  the  informal  sentiment  that  if  Asia-Pacific 
nations  are  to  have  their  say  in  global  affairs,  then  they  are  going  to 
have  to  organize  on  a  par  with  Europe.  Thus,  many  of  these  propos¬ 
als  are  unabashed  attempts  at  regime  building.  Among  other  things, 
they  aim  to  construct;  a  verification  structure  for  an  arms  cont'-ol 
regime;  a  forum  for  comprehensive  dialogue;  and  a  permanent  sec¬ 
retariat  in  order  to  have  an  institution  capable  of  building  a  corpo¬ 
rate  memory  and  representing  truly  regional  concerns. 

A  second  approach  homes  in  on  reassurance,  of  bolstering 
regional  stability  in  order  to  continue  Asia's  dramatic  economic 
progress.  Top  among  the  list  to  be  reassured — not  unlike  the  San 
Francisco  agreement  and  the  US-Japan  security  relationship — is 
Japan,  whose  great  sense  of  vulnerability  must  be  allayed  if  she  is 
to  continue  to  forego  offensive  military  capability.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rest  of  the  region  needs  to  be  reassured  about  Japan's 
role  in  the  future,  especially  in  light  of  increasing  pressure  on 
Japan  to  shape  world  affairs  rather  than  simply  respond  to  them. 
Some  see  this  as  the  need  to  keep  a  “cap  in  the  bottle",  to  allow 
the  second  most  powerful  economic  nation  in  the  world  to 
reawaken  to  the  realities  of  great-power  responsibility  without 
rekindling  Japanese  militarism.  Moreover,  China  and  Taiwan  need 
mutual  reassurance,  and  Mongolia  needs  reassurance  from  China. 
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North  and  South  Korea  need  reassurance.  India  and  Pakistan  need 
reassurance.  And  most  of  the  region  wants  reassurance  about  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  its  military  capabilities.  ASEAN  wants 
reassurance  about  Vietnam.  Japan,  India,  and  so  on. 

A  third  approach  to  multilateralism  pushes  an  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  arms  reduction  regime.  Much  of  the  focus  is  correctly  on 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  particularly  nuclear  weapons,  nu¬ 
clear  materials,  nuclear  know-how.  and  nuclear  disposal.  Conven¬ 
tional  arms  control,  especially  related  to  ballistic  missiles  and  high 
technology,  also  comprises  part  of  this  approach.  And  then  there  is 
the  informational  side  of  arms  control — the  attempt  to  rect  a 
transparency  regime  of  confidence  and  security  building  measures. 

A  fourth  and  final  approach  sees  Asian  multilateralism  as  a 
cost-effective  means  for  the  US  to  pursue  either  (a)  a  role  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  or,  conversely,  (b)  to  opt  out  of  the  region’s  security  concerns 
without  inciting  instability.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  minimalist  or  re¬ 
ductionist  approach  to  multilateralism.  I  would  include  within  this 
category  those  who  advocate  a  problem-solving  approach,  those 
who  believe  it  is  better  to  focus  all  energies  on  solving  any  specific 
major  threat — such  as  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program — rather  than 
trying  to  move  on  to  some  nebulous,  feel-good  forum.  This  ap¬ 
proach  tends  to  favor  ad  hoc  coalitions  rather  than  institutionalized 
forums.  Its  main  attributes  are  the  ability  to  achieve  regional  stabil¬ 
ity  at  the  cheapest  price  (since  security  is  a  la  carte  rather  than  a  set 
menu),  and  greater  efficacy  given  the  relative  tendency  of  nations 
to  act  with  dispatch  and  muscle  if  faced  with  a  specific  threat. 

Some  proponents  of  a  multilateral  approach  often  argue 
not  for  any  single  proposal,  but  rather  talk  about  the  long-term 
goal  of  erecting  an  interlocking  network  of  bilateral  and  multilat¬ 
eral  mechanisms,  dealing  with  economic,  socio-cultural  and  mili¬ 
tary  threats.  Nonetheless,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  want  to  treat 
briefly  six  major  proposals  aimed  at  greater  multilateral  security 
cooperation  in  Asia. 

A  CSCA.  With  the  move  to  strengthen  the  CSCE  for  European 
regional  security  in  the  post-Cold  War,  a  number  of  officials  and 
private  academics  from  Pacific  Rim  states  have  proposed  using 
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CSCE  as  a  model  for  building  a  security  framework  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  Partly  because  CSCE  reeks  of  being  a  Western  im¬ 
port,  even  the  very  best  Asian  analysts  are  instantly  dismissive  of 
this  idea.  For  instance.  Professor  Shigekatsu  Kondo,  Professor  at 
the  National  Institute  for  Defense  Studies  in  Tokyo,  contends  that 
“there  has  to  be  a  basis  of  common  interests  strong  enough  to 
make  the  countries  in  the  region  perceive  .security  problems  as 
common  concerns.  The  Asia  Pacific  region  has  not  yet  re  tched 
such  a  stage."  As  Kondo  elaborates; 

There  exist  a  lot  of  differences  in  security  environments  be¬ 
tween  the  Asia  Pacific  region  and  Europe.  CSCE  was  created 
out  of  efforts  to  ease  tensions  between  two  hostile  camps  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  main  battlefield  of  the  Cold  War.  Un¬ 
like  Europe.  Asian  countries  have  not  shared  common 
threats  due  to  differences  in  such  factors  as  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  degree  of  economic  development,  social  integration, 
and  historical  background.  This  is  why  a  NATO-type  multi¬ 
lateral  collective  security  organization  was  not  established  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  region.  This  situation  has  not  fundamentally 
changed  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
directly  apply  an  European  model  to  the  different  security 
environment  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  A  sub-region  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  more  effective  for  regional  securitv  than 
would  a  region-wide  approach.-* 


While  Professor  Kondo  makes  some  good  points,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  view  NATO  an  1  CSCE  as  synonymous  institutions.  In 
fact,  the  former  is  an  alliance  based  on  a  common  threat.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  type  of  broader  alignment  aimed  at  constructing  a  more 
positive  cooperative  order.  Unlike  an  alliance,  a  CSCA  would  be 
at  first  little  more  than  a  forum  for  debate  over  a  variety  of  secu¬ 
rity  issues  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  (from  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  energy,  to  human  rights  and  piracy).  The  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  a  single  platform  for  regional  debate,  in  contrast  to 
the  multiple  public  and  private  means  by  which  information  is 
conveyed  among  Pacific  states. 

Such  a  proposal,  like  a  jack  of  all  trades,  covers  all  the 
ba.ses,  but  none  of  them  well.  Moreover,  busy  policy  makers  have 
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no  time  for  such  all-encompassing  fora;  instead,  they  tend  to  grav¬ 
itate  toward  a  problem-solving  approach  and  are  limited  in  the 
number  of  problems  they  can  address  at  any  one  time.  Of  course 
it  is  precisely  this  limited  horizon  that  leads  some  to  propose  a 
CSCA.  But  whereas  the  heart  of  CSCE  has  been  on  the  issues  of 
human  rights  and  security  of  borders,  such  issues  are  not  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  Asian  nations.  Hence,  CSCA  would 
be  quite  different  from  CSCE. 

Finally,  clearly  some  of  these  disparate  proposals  are  sim¬ 
ply  self-serving  attempts  to  seek  protection  or  to  preserve  power 
and  prestige  or  gain  added  influence.  For  instance,  it  is  no  accident 
that  a  number  of  the  proposals  for  regional  security  institutions 
have  emanated  from  “[sjeveral  non- Asian  countries  on  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  [the]  dialogue  (Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union).' 
Thus  such  proposals  continue  to  fall  on  deaf  ears  among  the  re¬ 
gion’s  major  actors.  In  particular,  the  US  remains  opposed  to  such 
a  forum;  nor  does  it  desire  to  see  its  thus  far  successful  APEC 
group  turn  its  attention  away  from  economics  onto  a  broader 
agenda.  As  some  American  officials  have  argued,  economic  coop¬ 
eration,  not  security  cooperation,  holds  out  the  best  hope  of  even¬ 
tually  providing  a  common  identity  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

A  Nuclear-Free  Zone  and  Conflict-Resolution  Regime  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Peninsula.  There  have  been  a  number  of  different  proposals 
concerning  arms  control  on  and  around  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
One  of  the  most  intriguing  and  far-reaching  is  that  advanced  by 
Professor  John  Endicott,  who  has  been  refining  the  notion  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  large  Nuclear  Free  Zone  (NFZ)  around  the  Korean 
Peninsula  as  a  means  of  moving  toward  a  Northeast  Asian  collec¬ 
tive  security  regime.*’  Specifically,  he  believes  the  US  should  build 
on  recent  breakthroughs — including  recent  US  initiatives  regard¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  afloat  and  the  withdrawal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and  recent  advances  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  Korea,  such  as  their  "Joint  Declaration 
for  a  Non-Nuclear  Korea  Peninsula” — by  advocating  a  NFZ  for 
an  area  nearly  1300  nautical  miles  in  radius  from  the  center  of  the 
DMZ  in  Korea.  This  NFZ  for  Northeast  Asia  would  involve  the 
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creation  of  a  multilateral  verification  organization  that  would 
have  as  an  integral  part  some  form  of  regional  dispute  resolution 
mechanism.  In  essence.  Northeast  Asia  would  be  establishing — 
possibly  under  United  Nations  auspices — a  new  kind  of  security 
system;  rather  than  an  alliance  formed  to  defend  against  outside 
threats,  as  in  NATO,  this  would  become  a  security  system  to  over¬ 
see  the  rational  dismantling  of  the  residue  of  the  Cold  War. 

Endicott  envisions  a  phased  approach;  Phase  1  would 
focus  on  establishing  a  nuclear  free  zone  around  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  an  incipient  conflict-management  regime 
with  a  permanent  secretariat;  Phase  II  would  focus  on  nuclear 
force  reduction  talks  among  the  nuclear  weapons  possessing  states 
of  Northeast  Asia;  Phase  III  would  turn  to  the  issue  of  providing 
for  the  safe  disposal  or  commercial  recycling  of  the  fissile  materi¬ 
als  made  surplus  by  Phases  I  and  II;  Phase  IV  would  expand  the 
nuclear  process  to  South  Asia,  and  extend  the  overall  process  to 
include  conventional  forces  in  the  Northeast  Asia  Zone. 

This  nuclear  free  zone  would  include  the  entire  Korean 
Peninsula,  all  of  Japan  and  Taiwan;  the  Russian  Maritime 
States.  Vladivostok,  most  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  area  as  far  west 
as  one  hundred  miles  from  Ulan  Ude  and  Lake  Baikal  (thus 
significant  portions  of  the  ICBMs  located  in  the  Transbaikal  and 
Far  Eastern  Military  Districts  would  be  included);  all  of  eastern 
Mongolia  from  Ulaanbaatar  to  the  border;  and  most  of  the 
heartland  of  China  reaching  almost  to  Lanzhou,  west  of  Xian, 
and  almost  as  far  south  as  Canton  or  Guangzhou.  The  proposal 
would  have  to  come  after  a  settlement  with  North  Korea  and 
not  interfere  with  existing  efforts  to  get  Pyongyang  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  NPT. 

One  of  the  key  problems  with  this  otherwise  interesting 
proposal  concerns  where  North  Korea  is  heading  with  its  nuclear 
weapons  program.  Despite  dramatic  progress  in  North-South  dia¬ 
logue,  there  is  a  lingering  fear  that  Kim  II  Sung  is  stalling  for  time, 
time  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  weapon-grade  plutonium  that 
can  then  be  concealed  until  some  weapons  can  be  clandestinely 
constructed.  Few  people  are  willing  to  see  good  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Korean  regime. 
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Clearly  we  need  to  facilitate  regional  non-proliferation, 
minimize  further  diffusion  of  high-technology  conventional 
weapons,  and  eventually  encourage  regional  arms  control  efforts. 
The  question  concerns  not  the  end  but  the  means.  For  example, 
there  already  exists  an  unprecedented  degree  of  tacit  coopera¬ 
tion  aimed  at  shutting  down  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program 
among  the  US,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Russia,  and  possibly  China. 
But  that  may  not  be  enough  to  deter  North  Korea  from  truly 
abandoning  something  it  may  view  as  a  core  security  require¬ 
ment.  In  short,  a  nuclear-free  zone,  to  say  nothing  about  a  con¬ 
flict-resolution  regime,  will  have  to  await  some  resolution  of  this 
current  challenge  to  region  security.  But  if  we  continue  to  see 
progress  toward  greater  reconciliation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula, 
then  there  will  be  added  momentum  for  the  Endicott  proposal 
or  something  like  it. 

A  Hexagonal  Forum  in  Northeast  Asia.  Some  analysts  focus  less 
on  a  CSBM  regime  in  Northeast  Asia  in  favor  of  a  regime  aimed 
at  fostering  great-power  cooperation.  Accordingly,  some  officials 
and  analysts  have  called  variously  for  a  three-  or  six-way  great- 
power  dialogue.  Vladimir  Ivanov,  a  visiting  fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  argued  for  an  American-Japanese-Russian  condominium 
to  bring  greater  stability  to  Northeast  Asia.  More  common  has 
been  the  call  for  a  dialogue  among  the  major  actors — the  US, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  and  one  or  both  Koreas.  Sometimes  this  is 
seen  as  being  derived  from  the  so-called  two-plus-four  approach 
to  security  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  But  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  idea  of  a  six-power  consortium. 

Some  feel  this  forum  can  be  informal,  that  there  can  and 
should  be  a  de  facto  alignment  of  all  the  regional  powers,  save 
North  Korea.  Thomas  Robinson  argues  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formal  great-power  concert;  “ad  hoc.  cooperative  .solutions  to 
Asian  problems  would  likely  be  the  order  of  the  day  among  the 
four  regional  power  centers — America.  China,  Japan  and  Russia. 
These  included  such  an  approach  to  important  problems  like  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program,  the  Korean  unification 
issue,  final  solution  to  the  Cambodian  civil  war.  and  possibly  (if 
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they  were  to  come  to  the  edge  of  violence),  of  the  Spratly  Islands 
question  and  even  the  China-Taiwan  problem."' 

Others,  such  as  Andrei  Kokoshin,  also  feel  that  a  great- 
power  concert  in  Northeast  Asia  would  not  necessarily  benefit 
from  institutionalization,  partly  because  other  nations  such  as 
Canada  and  Australia  might  also  be  able  to  make  positive  contri¬ 
butions  to  regional  stability.  For  instance,  Kokoshin  speaks  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  any  all-Pacific  CSCA  and  instead  calls  for  a  loose 
balance  of  power: 

Attempts  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  Helsinki  process  to 
the  Asian  Pacific  region  were  fruitless.  Gorbachevs  adher¬ 
ence  to  this  course,  despite  the  skepticism  by  political  scien¬ 
tists  and  experts,  was  rather  amazing.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
now  that  any  realistic  Soviet  efforts  to  strengthen  security  in 
this  part  of  the  world  should  not  be  confined  to  confidence¬ 
building  measures  and  a  reduction  in  military  confrontation. 

It  is  vital  for  the  USSR  to  conduct  a  coherent  pragmatic 
strategy  for  keeping  the  balance  of  political  forces  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  USSR  could  not  claim  to 
be  even  one  of  the  region  s  military-economic  centers  of 
power.  The  hegemony  of  a  certain  state  or  bloc  of  states  in 
the  region  would  bring  further  decline  to  the  USSR.  Thus. 
Soviet  influence  will  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  multipolar  balance.  This  approach  does  not  seem  to  go 
against  the  interests  of  other  states." 

A  Southeast  Asian  Security  Forum.  In  1991,  then  Japanese  for¬ 
eign  minister  Taro  Nakayama  proposed  a  regional  security  dia¬ 
logue  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  post -ministerial  external  dia¬ 
logue  meetings  of  ASEAN.**  While  the  Japanese  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  from  the  proposal  when  they  realized  Washington's  ardent 
opposition,  it  has  been  portrayed  as  emblematic  of  Tokyo's  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  play  a  less  passive  role  in  regional  affairs.  While 
Japan  has  not  been  able  to  move  quickly  toward  this  goal,  the  no¬ 
tion  of  an  ASEAN  security  community  has  gained  ascendancy  of 
late.  Such  an  idea  is  rooted  in  ASEAN’s  formative  stages,  since 
some  of  ASEAN's  founders  envisioned  eventually  dealing  with  se¬ 
curity  problems  on  a  joint  basis. 
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If  ASEAN  states  seem  to  prefer  a  non-security  focus,  they 
also  seem  to  have  a  less  difficult  time  of  late  delving  into  security 
matters.  Certainly  ASEAN  support  for  a  UN-brokered  peace  settle¬ 
ment  in  Cambodia  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  establish 
peacekeeping  forces  in  that  still  fragile  country.  Moreover,  at  the 
ASEAN  meeting  in  January,  the  leaders  agreed  to  allow  their  for¬ 
eign  ministers  to  raise  security  issues,  a  small  step  but  one  squarely 
in  the  direction  of  greater  security  dialogue.  Finally,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  number  of  informal  relationships  among  ASEAN  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  which  could  support  a  more  elaborate  security  dialogue. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of  ASEAN  leaders  in 
recent  years  have  speculated  about  the  prospects  for  a  region-wide 
defense  community,  the  prospects  are  not  bright.  As  Sheldon  Simon 
notes,  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  a  security  commu¬ 
nity  ("in  the  sense  that  no  member  would  seriously  consider  the  use 
of  force  against  another  to  settle  disputes”)  and  a  defense  commu¬ 
nity  that  would  form  the  basis  for  common  military  collaboration 
beyond  the  current  bilateral  arrangements.  Simon  is  correct.  If  one 
expects  these  incipient  communities  to  be  alliance-like,  then  they 
will  require  in  all  probability  a  common  unifying  threat.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  is  looking  simply  for  a  forum  for  expanding  coop¬ 
eration  on  the  margins,  then  an  expanded  ASEAN  defense  commu¬ 
nity  seems  quite  plausible  within  the  next  few  years. 

A  CSBM  Regime  in  the  Pacific.  Because  the  lack  of  a  common  threat 
perception  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  creates  limitations  on  alliance 
formation,  many  have  focused  their  hope  for  greater  regional  cooper¬ 
ation  on  CSBMs,  because  they  can  be  perceived  to  be  of  benefit  with¬ 
out  the  need  to  address  threats.  One  Australian  proposal  for  the  re¬ 
gion  focuses  on  “a  regional  maritime  surveillance  and  safety  regime 
optimized  for  a  spectrum  of  tasks”  which  fall  short  of  war,  including: 

•  Maritime  surveillance,  including  the  compilation  of  a 
shipping  plot  of  all  vessels  within  the  area  of  the  regime  at  any 
one  time; 

•  Monitoring  illegal  activities,  including  drug  smuggling, 
piracy,  unauthorized  population  movement  and  unlicensed  fishing; 
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•  Planning  for  the  naval  control  and  protection  of  ship¬ 
ping  transiting  the  area  (noting  here  the  growing  interest  of  most 
regional  countries  in  the  security  of  seaborne  trade); 

•  SAR  [Search  and  Rescue)  and  maritime  safety; 

•  Controlling  and  monitoring  marine  pollution,  and  tak¬ 
ing  remedial  action  as  required;  and 

•  Generally  sharing  maritime  information  and  intelligence.'" 

Merit  is  also  attached  to  additional  CSBMs.  such  as  a  re¬ 
gional  avoidance  of  incidents  at  sea,  as  well  as  a  regional  dialogue 
on  naval  doctrine  and  maritime  operations  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
national  law." 

Obviously  such  CSBMs  must  be  judged  on  their  specific 
merits.  In  general,  however,  such  CSBMs  have  the  potential  to  ad¬ 
dress  real  if  not  critical  problems.  Moreover,  they  might  provide 
regional  solutions  by  regional  actors,  and  thus  help  to  create  a 
home-grown  security  vocabulary  for  the  region  without  undue  in¬ 
terference  from  afar.  Finally,  a  CSBM  regime  represents  one  of 
the  most  conservative,  building-block  approaches  to  exploring  re¬ 
gional  multilateral  security  cooperation. 

A  Nuclear-Free  Zone  in  South  Asia.  A  key  problem  in  South 
Asia,  as  in  Northeast  Asia,  concerns  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Because  it  seems  unlikely  that  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  will  join  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  anytime  soon, 
considerable  interest  has  been  raised  with  some  other  steps  that 
could  ameliorate  tensions  in  South  Asia  and  retard  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration.  One  proposal  would  be  to  establish  a  South  Asia  Nuclear 
Free  Zone  (SANFZ).  Another  proposal  would  simply  attempt  to 
take  steps  toward  a  SANFZ  such  as  a  no-first-use  pledge.  And  a 
third  proposal  would  create  a  regional  dialogue,  such  as  the  five- 
power  (US,  Russia.  China,  India,  Pakistan)  forum  proposed  by 
Pakistan  Prime  Minister  Nawaz  Sharif  last  June.’’ 

Because  India  perceives  an  equal  or  greater  threat  from 
China  than  from  Pakistan.  New  Delhi  is  reluctant  to  be  drawn  into 
a  bilateral  arms  control  regime  that  excludes  Beijing's  arsenal.  In 
addition,  some  Indian  officials  wonder  whether  Islamabad's  inter- 
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esl  in  such  proposals  are  actually  a  ruse  to  divert  attention  away 
from  its  nuclear  program.'' 


The  Pitfalls  of  Multilateralism 

While  I  have  addressed  some  specific  proposals  briefly,  it 
is  possible  also  to  make  some  generalizations  regarding  the  per¬ 
ceived  pitfalls  and  problems  often  ascribed  to  some  or  all  proposals 
for  new  institutions  in  Asia.  I  have  identified  six  different  pitfalls, 
although  they  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive  or  universal. 

The  Fallacy  of  a  Pacific  Community.  A  number  of  critics  point  out 
that  many  proposals  have  something  in  common:  namely,  a  falla¬ 
cious  belief  in  an  emerging  Pacific  Community  that  has  been  in  the 
offing  for  more  than  a  century.  At  a  minimum,  it  behooves  us  to 
question  the  compressed  timeliness  that  many  proposals  posit  for 
multilateral  cooperation.  As  James  Clad  argues,  the  notion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Pan  Centurians  for  a  Pacific  Community  or  identity  is 
no  better  than  “A  Half  Empty  Basin.”  Most  of  these  critics  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  issue-specific  approach  is  to  be  preferred  over  a  re¬ 
gion-wide  dialogue  or  approach,  although  others  have  noted  that 
the  two  do  not  have  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  In  terms  of  the  two 
major  functions  of  alliances — balance  of  power  or  threat  versus  a 
tool  of  management  or  order — these  critics  would  point  out  that  al¬ 
liances  or  alignments  not  based  on  balancing  power  or  threat  lack 
unifying  force  and  hence  serious  cohesion.  Thus.  Japan  has  more  in 
common  with  the  United  States  and  Europe  than  with  Indonesia 
and  India.  And  it  would  be  better  to  focus  attention  on  the  threat 
of  nuclear  proliferation  on  the  Korean  proliferation  than  to  create 
a  dialogue  to  discuss  every  issue  of  concern  to  every  regional  actor. 

The  Unfulfilled  Promise  of  Arms  Control.  A  constant  conserva¬ 
tive  criticism  of  arms  control  during  the  Cold  War  was  aimed  at 
those  proposals  that  viewed  the  arms  control  process  as  an  end  in 
itself,  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end;  that  is,  when  they  were  not 
derived  from  an  interest  in  national  security  but  rather  in  confi- 
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dence-building.  Moreover,  from  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  on.  arms  con¬ 
trol  has  been  often  oversold  in  terms  of  its  amelioration  of  real 
threats  in  the  US-Soviet  confrontation.  In  any  event,  arms  control 
devices  that  get  out  in  front  of  political  consensus  seem  to  be  des¬ 
tined  to  produce  undesirable  consequences,  either  because  they 
invite  unwarranted  complacency  or  because  they  cause  added 
anxieties  when  they  fail  to  materialize.  Hence,  many  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  to  construct  regional  or  subregional  CSBM  regimes  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  would  seem  to  suffer  from  trying  to  impose  the 
means  of  arms  control  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the  end 
goals  among  the  political  community  in  question.  For  instance, 
even  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  which  would  seem  to  benefit  so 
much  from  arms  control,  it  is  easier  to  propose  a  solution  than  to 
actually  forge  a  political  agreement  between  the  North  and  South. 

Undermining  Existing  Institutions.  A  third  problem  frequently 
identified  with  these  proposals  is  that  they  would  serve  to  under¬ 
mine  existing  institutions  and  efforts.  For  instance,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  some  new  verification  regime,  would  it  not  be 
preferable  to  give  added  funding  and  support  to  IAEA,  especially 
given  the  obvious  difficulties  of  verifying  and  enforcing  safeguards 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  materials?  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  Nations  is  already  over-extended  in  terms  of  its  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations,  would  it  not  be  better  to  bolster  UN  peacekeeping 
operations  than  to  create  regional  or  subregional  forces  outside  of 
the  UN  structure?  Finally,  many  of  these  proposals  could  be  used 
for  malign  purposes  and  could  forestall  progress  in  ongoing  discus¬ 
sions  or  bilateral  relations.  For  instance,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
North  Korean  gambit  to  seize  a  proposal  for  a  nuclear  free  zone  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula  to  further  stall  in  meeting  its  full  obligations 
as  a  voluntary  signatory  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
These  proposals,  rather  than  advancing  stability,  might  actually  in¬ 
hibit  it  by  providing  legitimacy  to  rogue  regimes  or  rulers. 

Inherent  Ineflicacy.  Another  pitfall  is  the  perceived  inherent  inef- 
ficacy  of  multilateralism  in  general,  and  specifically  in  a  region  ba- 
sically  devoid  of  a  multinational  tradition.  Even  bilateral  accords. 
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as  between  North  and  South  Korea  can  resist  resolution.  So  dis¬ 
parate  are  the  threat  perceptions  as  well  as  the  goals  that  the  more 
parties  involved  in  a  negotiation  the  more  dilficult  serious  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  to  achieve.  However,  some  would  argue  that  a  multi¬ 
lateral  approach — particularly  one  that  does  not  preclude  various 
overlapping  bilateral  and  multilateral  approaches — might  help  jar 
some  of  the  longstanding  bilateral  disputes  or  standoffs. 

Diminishing  America's  Clout.  Fifth,  it  is  also  pointed  out  that 
most  multilateral  approaches  to  security  in  Asia  are  antithetical  to 
US  national  security  because  they  would  instantly  dilute  Amer¬ 
ica's  power  in  the  region,  discount  the  value  of  American  military 
might,  and  hasten  the  alleged  decline  in  US  bilateral  alliances.  As 
some  cynics  point  out.  many  of  these  proposals  seem  to  have  the 
United  States  debating  with  itself. 

The  High  Cost  of  Multilateralism.  A  six  and  final  general  criticism 
is  that  the  costs  are  simply  too  high.  For  one  thing,  there  is  little 
appetite  among  the  great  powers  for  ambitious  institution  build¬ 
ing.  The  political  will  to  implement  anything  more  than  modest 
schemes  seems  to  be  lacking.  Instead,  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  China,  Korea,  and  Russia  are  focused  inward  on  domestic 
renewal.  In  addition,  the  notion  of  paying  for  new  institutions  (in 
terms  of  money  and  the  limited  human  resources  of  even  the 
largest  bureaucracy)  simply  does  not  seem  to  exceed  the  expected 
benefit.  That  is,  the  prize  to  be  awarded  for  building  some  Pacific 
identity  is  so  nebulous  that  it  just  is  not  clear  why  the  proposal 
should  be  taken  seriously  in  the  first  place. 

Quo  Vadis  Multilateral  Security 
Cooperation  in  Asia? 


Despite  these  common  risks,  there  remains  considerable 
scope  for  multilateral  security  approachs  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Rather  than  expect  any  single  measure  to  defuse  the  potentially 
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explosive  situation  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion,  a  multifaceted  approach  might  be  preferred.  Here  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  ideas  of  non-proliferation  expert  Lewis  Dunn, 
who  suggests  a  combination  of:  (a)  bolstering  traditional  multilat¬ 
eral  institutions  (such  as  further  tightening  of  nuclear  export  con¬ 
trols  by  bringing  in  India  and  China);  (b)  strengthening  existing  bi¬ 
lateral  ties  (e.g.,  by  reaffirming  the  US  nuclear  guarantees  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Japan),  and  (c)  expanding  existing  bilateral 
building  blocks  into  multilateral  ones  (such  as  a  South  Asian  nu¬ 
clear  freeze  or  a  Northeast  Asian  NFZ).‘^  Dunn's  prescription  for 
nuclear  proliferation  could  be  adapted  for  the  myriad  issues  raised 
by  various  proposals  for  multilateralism  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

First,  the  United  States  should  help  to  bolster  existing 
multilateral  institutions  and  agreements^  such  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  regime  on  an  inter¬ 
national  level,  and  such  as  ASEAN  on  a  regional  level. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  continue  to  strengthen  its 
existing  bilateral  arrangements  in  the  region.  Here,  the  current  US 
approach  of  establishing  small  but  numerous  military  access  agree¬ 
ments  seems  the  right  way  to  go.  This  looser  web  of  access 
arrangements  designed  to  enhance  the  interoperability  of  indepen¬ 
dent  military  forces — from  India  to  Indonesia — is  a  cost-effective, 
prudent  way  to  stay  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  meaningful,  af¬ 
fordable  way.  Because  future  US  military  engagement  in  the  re¬ 
gion  is  likely  to  be  part  of  a  multinational  effort,  we  must  do  more 
to  learn  how  to  operate  with  our  potential  coalition  partners. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  needs  tc  reaffirm  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  Japan  and  Korea;  the  former  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
Japan  more  latitude  for  decision-making  and  not  just  checkbook 
diplomacy;  the  latter  in  order  to  deter  aggression  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  to  denuclearize  it.  and  to  help  advance  reconciliation  of  the 
two  Koreas.  However,  if  reconciliation  proceeds,  eventually  US 
concern  will  have  to  shift  to  avoiding  overstaying  its  welcome  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula. 

But  what  if  we  formed  a  coalition  and  nobody  came?  Cur¬ 
rent  trends  suggest  that  we  cannot  guarantee  that  US  leadership  of 
Desert  Storm-type  collective  efforts  will  be  automatic.  If  fewer  and 
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fewer  Asians  come  to  share  America's  vision  of  a  new  world  order, 
then  America  could  be  increasingly  excluded  from  the  region.  Thus, 
at  some  point  in  the  1990s,  the  US  may  find  that  a  new  multilateral 
forum  for  dialogue  in  Northeast  Asia  and  a  limited  CSBM  regime 
in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  firmly  cement 
the  US  in  the  region.  Not  only  would  the  United  States  not  incur 
any  rigid  alliance  commitments,  but  it  would  also  reassure  Asian 
countries  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  Pacific  to  stay.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  such  a  forum  might  also  allow  Japan  to  play  a  greater,  more 
autonomous  role  in  the  region  without  threatening  its  neighbors. 

Third,  we  should  try  to  expand  existing  hilaleral  budding 
blocs  into  multilateral  institutions.  Although  Northeast  Asia  seems 
to  be  almost  ripe  for  such  a  forum,  any  proposals  to  deal  with  this 
area  must  not  interfere  with  current  policies  designed  to  deter 
North  Korea  from  acquiring  a  nuclear  capability.  We  must  not 
give  Pyongyang  a  ruse  to  stall  on  its  international  obligations  as  a 
signatory  to  the  NPT. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  make  two  final  observations.  First, 
the  same  centrifugal  forces  that  are  loosening  the  outer  layers  of 
the  encrusted  alliances  of  the  Cold  War  are  spinning  off  and  creat¬ 
ing  new  opportunities,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral.  We  should 
seize  those  opportunities  that  are  arising  from  fundamental  politi¬ 
cal  realignments,  as  well  as  growing  economic  interdependence 
and  the  continuing  revolution  in  information  technology.  However 
true  the  fairly  sobering  past  experience  at  regionalism  in  Asia,  the 
post-Cold  War  world  order  would  appear  to  offer  fresh  opportuni¬ 
ties — even  imperatives — for  multinational  security  endeavors,  to 
consolidate  our  Cold  War  victory  before  we  miss  an  historic  op¬ 
portunity.  Ad  hoc  multinationalism  may  not  always  be  sufficient. 

Second,  it  seems  that  the  metric  for  measuring  Asian  multi¬ 
lateralism  should  not  be  zero-sum  but  sum-sum.  It  should  not  be  mea¬ 
sured  simply  against  European  standards  but  Asian  ones.  It  should 
not  focus  on  pan-Asian  multilateralism,  but  rather  try  to  seize  the 
half-full  side  of  the  basin  and  start  with  a  building  block  approach  that 
revolves  around  specific  issues  such  as  proliferation  and  economic 
prosperity.  This  approach,  I  would  argue,  holds  out  the  best  hope  for 
increasingly  productive  and  useful  multilateralism  in  the  region. 
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19.  The  New  Pacific  Environment: 
Seizing  the  Opportunities 

Ralph  A.  Cossa  and  Michael  T.  Barnes 


We  are  at  one  of  those  rare  points  of  leverage  in  history 
when  familiar  constraints  have  dropped  away;  what  we  do 
now  could  establish  the  framework  within  which  events  will 
play  themselves  out  for  decades  to  come.' 


The  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  subse- 

quent  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  initiated  profound 
changes  in  the  international  environment.  As  John  Lewis  Gaddis 
points  out.  familiar  constraints  have  indeed  dropped  away,  leaving 
the  United  States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  affect  the  future. 
But.  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  also  leaves  us  without  a  known 
datum  point  to  navigate  from.  While  the  lack  of  constraints  may 
allow  America  to  chart  a  new  and  promising  course  to  shape  the 
future  security  environment,  uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  familiar 
context  may  hinder  our  ability  to  confidently  and  effectively  move 
forward  toward  a  new  global  paradigm. 


Introduction 


The  significant  shifts  that  are  now  reshaping  the  world 
present  strategic  planners  with  an  unfamiliar  set  of  issues.  The 
relatively  straightforward  bipolar  structure  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  a  less  stable  multipolar  structure  or,  as  some  would  argue,  per- 
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haps  even  a  unipolar  s:ruc(ure  with  a  handlul  of  second  order 
powers.-  With  the  disiniegration  of  the  Soviet  LInion.  threats  it) 
the  US  have  shifted  •rom  global  to  regional  in  character.  Such 
threats  are  more  ambiguous  and  complex  than  during  an\  time  in 
the  last  half  century. 

In  addition,  the  economic  instrument  of  national  power  is 
increasing  in  prominence.  The  currency  of  wtirld  power  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  shift  from  a  focus  on  military  power  to  an  incr^.-asing  focus 
on  the  importance  of  economic  strength  and  technological 
prowess.  While  the  military  instrument  of  national  power  remains 
essential  as  a  final  arbiter,  as  the  war  with  Iraq  vividly  demon¬ 
strated,  other  factors  are  becoming  as  influential.  As  ,ed  Soren¬ 
son  notes,  America  may  have  to  learn  to  operate  on  a  Wv  .Id  stage 
where  superconductors  are  becoming  more  important  to  the 
world  balance  of  power  than  supercarriers.' 

As  economic  interdependence  ties  nations  closer  to¬ 
gether.  it  concurrently  provides  new  grounds  for  conflict.  Mean¬ 
while.  US  budgetary  constraints  are  significantly  impacting  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  American  defense  establishment.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  the  existence  of  traditional  "culture  areas"  limits  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  the  ability  of  nations  to  dismiss  nationalistic  feel¬ 
ings  and  historical  antagonisms.^  Finally,  rapid  technological 
advances  are  changing  the  nature  of  slate-to-slate  relations  and 
the  nature  of  military  conflict,  as  well  as  the  global  distribution  of 
military  power. 

Out  of  this  changing  environment,  fraught  with  uncertainly, 
unpredictability,  and  the  potential  for  great  disorder,  comes  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  United  Stales  to  help  shape  a  new  w(.)rld  order. 


A  New  World  Order 

As  President  Rush  has  observed,  "the  new  world  order  is 
not  a  fact — it  is  an  aspiration."  '  Its  elements  appear  to  be; 

•  a  unique  and  extraordinary  moment  in  recent  hisiorv 
where  nati.ms  can  move  toward  meaningful  cot)peration; 
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•  a  cooperative  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  w'hich  has  turned  back  the  nuclear  clock  and  can  po¬ 
tentially  anchor  the  new  world  order; 

•  a  world  that  remains  a  hopeful  place  but  also  a  danger¬ 
ous  one  with  serious  threats  to  US  interests; 

•  a  developing  partnership  of  nations  based  on  consulta¬ 
tion,  cooperation,  collective  action,  and  an  equitable  sharing  of 
costs  and  commitment; 

•  a  greater  reliance  on  international  and  regional  organi¬ 
zations  to  manage  this  new  partnership  of  nations;  and 

•  hopefully,  a  world  of  open  borders,  open  trade,  and 
open  minds  where  democracy  and  prosperity  will  thrive. 

The  US  has  a  special  leadership  responsibility  to  bring 
about  this  new  world  order;  there  is  no  substitute  for  US  leader¬ 
ship.  However,  the  US  defense  strategy  and  military  structure 
needed  to  ensure  peace  in  this  new  era  can  and  should  be  differ¬ 
ent.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  presents  an  historic  opportunity  to 
structure  a  peaceful  international  system  based  on  a  partnership 
of  nations,  operating  in  concert  to  achieve  a  common  goal  of 
global  stability.  This  requires  a  strategy  that  attempts  to  shape 
the  future  rather  than  merely  react  to  the  present;  ohl  that 
attempts  to  achieve  a  reasonable  level  of  global  stability  while 
reducing  the  level  of  global  chaos.  A  comprehensive  national  se¬ 
curity  strategy  derived  from  such  a  vision  requires  proactive, 
comprehensive,  and  complementary  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  components. 


The  Asia-Pacific  Region 

This  paper  focuses  on  just  one  part  of  the  overall  global 
strategic  environment;  namely,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  stretching 
from  America's  far.  far  west  (Hawaii  and  Guam)  to  the  Indian 
sub-continent.  This  region  is  by  any  standard  of  measure — geopo- 
litically.  economically,  demographically.  or  militarily — a  critical 
theater  on  the  global  stage. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  onset  that  the  winds  of 
change  that  have  been  sweeping  the  globe  in  recent  years  have 
blown  somewhat  more  gently  in  Asia  than  in  Moscow  or  Eastern 
Europe.  In  some  instances,  most  notably  North  Korea,  this  has 
been  a  function  of  greater  than  normal  insulation.  But,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  because  the  changes  that  happened  overnight  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Moscow  have  already  occurred  or  are  in  the 
process  of  occurring  in  Asia.  Movement  toward  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  liberalism  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  most  of 
Asia,  from  Korea  to  Singapore  to  pre-Tiananmen  China.  While 
the  Iron  Curtain  came  down  with  a  loud  and  sudden  crash  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  in  true  Oriental  fashion,  has  shredded 
more  gradually.  Even  the  last  (or  next  to  last)  true  holdout.  North 
Korea,  has  begun  cautious  overtures  toward  the  West.'’ 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Asia  today  is  still  an 
area  in  transition  and  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  had.  and 
will  continue  to  have,  an  impact  on  US  national  security  interests 
there.  The  US  Defense  Department  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  Its 
first  attempt  to  take  a  fresh  post-C  Id  War  look  at  US  strategy 
and  force  deployments  in  the  Pacific  actually  occurred  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Soviet  Empire  officially  crumbled.  In  an  April  1990 
Report  to  Congress  entitled  A  Strategic  Frartiework  for  the  Asian- 
Pacific  Rim.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  laid  out  US  goals  and  objectives  and  a  timetable 
for  "measured  reductions"  in  US  Pacific-based  forces."  The  inten¬ 
tion  here  is  neither  to  ignore  nor  reinvent  this  study  but  to  build 
upon  the  foundabon  it  has  laid. 

First,  a  few  words  about  the  region  s  importance.  As  Lee 
Endress  (chapter  3)  and  Admiral  Larson  (chapter  17)  document, 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  one  of  growing  economic  importance  to 
the  US.  Since  the  mid-1970s.  US  trade  with  its  Asia-Pacific  neigh¬ 
bors  has  exceeded  its  trade  with  Europe.  At  an  estimated  4(X)  bil¬ 
lion  for  1991.  it  is  greater  than  US  trade  with  North  and  South 
America  combined.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  economic  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  past  decade,  Asia's  total  GNP  now  exceeds  Europe's. 

In  strategic  terms,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  in  the  front 
yard  of  two  major  world  powers.  Japan  and  C  hina,  and  in  the  back 
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yard  of  two  others,  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Major  regional 
military  powers  include  India,  Vietnam,  and  both  Koreas.  All  told, 
seven  of  the  world’s  ten  largest  military  forces  reside  in  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  It  was,  is,  and  appears  destined  to 
remain  a  multipolar  region.'^ 

In  the  past,  long-term  regional  stability  has  depended  on 
the  presence  of  the  United  States  and  the  role  it  has  played  as  a  re¬ 
gional  balancer,  arbiter,  and  security  guarantor.  The  US  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  main  element  of  the  security  framework  for  the  region.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  undertaken,  first  and  foremost,  to  preserve  and 
maintain  American  security  interests,  most  Asian  leaders  considered 
the  American  presence  to  be  a  positive  force  for  stability  and  peace. 
With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  US  military  presence — and  US 
intentions — have  been  seen  as  largely  benign  and  stabilizing. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  predominant  and 
central  position — and  thus  continue  to  protect  its  vital  regional  se¬ 
curity  interests — it  must  further  refine  its  national  security  strategy 
to  account  for  the  dynamic  economic  and  political  changes  occur¬ 
ring  throughout  Asia.  American  security  strategy  in  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  region  must  focus  on  working  through  a  partnership  of  nations 
to  shape  a  stable  and  cooperative  environment.  Although  America 
is  the  nation  most  capable  of  assuming  the  leadership  of  such  an  ef¬ 
fort.  the  United  States  must  continue  to  operate  in  consonance 
with  neighboring  states  which  share  its  vision  in  order  to  have  any 
chance  of  achieving  this  goal.  We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
times  when  we  must  take  the  lead  and  times  when  we  should  en¬ 
courage  others  to  do  so  and  then  willingly  follow. 

We  must  develop  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  ties  in 
order  to  establish  a  partnership  of  nations  cooperating  on  the 
basis  of  common  objectives.  Because  of  the  tremendous  diversity 
in  the  area,  however,  much  of  this  effort  will  be  carried  out,  at 
least  initially,  on  a  bilateral  basis.  At  any  rate,  the  bilateral  ties  we 
form  and  build  will  be  essential  to  providing  the  foundation  for 
developing  broader  multilateral  associations. 

Japan.  The  single  most  important  bilateral  relationship  in  Asia  (if 
not  globally)  is  the  US-Japan  relationship.  It  not  only  directly  af- 
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fects  the  security  interests  of  the  world  s  two  largest  economic  su¬ 
perpowers,  but  directly  affects  the  national  security  interests  of 
virtually  every  other  country  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  US-Japan  security  relationship  serves  a  number  of 
mutually  supportive  objectives.  It  provides  a  common  security 
bond  between  two  major  powers,  based  on  defense  cooperation 
rather  than  competition.  It  provides  US  military  access  to  Japan¬ 
ese  facilities,  to  assist  both  in  the  defense  of  Japan  and  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  US  security  interests  throughout  Asia.  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  it  provides  an  alternative  to  a  massive  Japanese  military 
buildup  that  neither  side  (or  anyone  else  in  Asia)  wants. 

To  the  extent  that  the  US  relationship/presence  persuades 
Japan  not  to  expand  its  military  capabilities,  regional  security  is 
enhanced.  If  Japan  were  to  remilitarize,  and  particularly  if  it  were 
to  "go  nuclear,"  the  global  balance  of  power  equation  would  be  al¬ 
tered  significantly.  One  could  argue  that  even  North  Korea — 
which  otherwise  would  prefer  to  see  the  United  States  as  far  away 
from  its  shores  as  possible — would  prefer  a  US-Japan  security  re¬ 
lationship  to  a  remilitarized  (particularly  a  nuclear)  Japan.'^ 

Make  no  mistake,  the  sentiments  against  remilitarization 
in  Japan  run  deep.  There  is  no  need  to  convince  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  regard;  there  is  a  need  to  avoid  policies  and  actions  that 
will  convince  them  to  modify  or  abandon  these  beliefs.  Tokyo  re¬ 
alizes  that  its  economic  health  is  totally  dependent  on  overseas  sea 
lanes.  To  argue,  therefore,  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  US  security 
umbrella  would  not  result  in  Japanese  remilitarization  is  to  argue 
that  Japan  would  not  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  its  security  interests  remain  protected. 

The  US-Japan  relationship,  therefore,  appears  to  provide 
the  foundation  necessary  to  build  a  secure,  stable  future  geopoliti¬ 
cal  environment  in  Asia.  It  provides  the  basis  for  economic  coop¬ 
eration  while,  ironically,  also  creating  an  environment  secure 
enough  to  permit  economic  competition.  The  primary  danger  to 
be  avoided  is  the  potential  for  economic  warfare  growing  out  of 
the  inevitable  economic  tensions  between  the  US  and  Japan. 
While  Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  open  its  markets  further. 
Japan  is  hardly  the  only  source  of  American  economic  problems. 
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In  fact,  as  Jim  Auer  noted  (chapter  5),  Japan  already  buys  more 
from  the  United  States,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than  vice  versa. 
"Japan-bashing"  simply  makes  no  sense;  it  is  counterproductive  to 
US  long-term  economic  and  security  interests. 

At  a  time  when  a  closer  US-Japan  relationship  is  so  nec¬ 
essary.  American  public  attitudes  toward  Japan  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  critical.  By  substantial  margins,  American  leadership 
and  public  opinion  surveys  expressed  the  belief,  in  1990,  that  the 
economic  power  of  Japan  would  be  a  more  critical  threat  to 
American  vital  interests  in  the  next  few  years  than  would  Mos¬ 
cow's  military  power — and  this  was  before  the  USSR's  collapse.'" 
Uncomfortable  as  it  might  be,  American  leaders  need  to  view 
this  situation  more  objectively  and  inform  the  public  that  this 
perception  has  as  much,  if  not  more  to  do  with  Anrierican  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  with  perceived  Japanese  economic  aggressiveness.  As 
Bernard  Gordon  cautions,  with  such  high  political,  economic, 
and  .security  interests  at  stake,  it  would  be  fatal  to  allow  misper¬ 
ceptions  to  become  reality." 

As  US  economic  leverage  over  Japan  continues  to  dimin¬ 
ish,  the  importance  of  our  security  relationship  conversely  grows. 
This  does  not  mean  we  can  or  should  wave  the  security  umbrella 
over  Japan  as  a  sword.  It  does  mean  that  the  security  link,  as  the 
strongest  link  bonding  our  nations  together,  provides  our  greatest 
(perhaps  our  only)  degree  of  leverage  in  dealing  with  Japan.  As 
long  as  Japan's  physical  security  is  tied  to  the  United  States,  we 
enjoy  a  special  relationship  that  should,  if  properly  managed  (and 
not  abused),  pay  dividends  in  the  course  of  economic  and  other 
non-security  related  discussions — provided  the  various  US  agen¬ 
cies  involved  figure  out  how  to  cooperate  on  Japanese  issues, 
rather  than  engage  in  internecine  warfare. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  one  major  challenge  facing 
both  US  and  Japanese  policy  makers  will  be  to  provide  the  public 
rationale  for  maintaining  a  viable  security  relationship  in  the  post- 
C’old  War  environment.  The  Strategic  Framework  document  calls 
for  continued  stationing  of  US  forward  deployed  forces  in 
Japan — albeit  in  fewer  numbers,  consistent  with  fiscal,  domestic 
poVilical.  and  geopolitical  realities — to  underscore  the  US  commit- 
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ment  to  regional  stability.'^  This  presupposes  not  only  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  VS  people  and  Congress  to  remain  en¬ 
gaged  but  also  on  a  willingness  by  the  Japanese  people  and  Diet 
to  continue  to  underwrite  a  significant  amount  of  the  costs  of  this 
continued  presence. 

Two  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  pondering  the  fu¬ 
ture.  First,  the  continued  security  relationship  serves  the  interests 
of  both  nations.  US  forces  are  not  there  just  to  defend  Japan  but 
to  defend  our  own  interests  and  help  maintain  a  security  environ¬ 
ment  conducive  to  American  economic,  political,  and  security  in¬ 
terests.  Second,  while  the  current  immediate  threat  emanating 
from  the  Russian  Far  East  has  diminished  significantly,  the  long¬ 
term  future  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  remains  a  great — and  po¬ 
tentially  unsettling — unknown. 

Russia.  When  all  the  dust  created  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ill-fated 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  finally  settles,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Russian  Republic  will  still  control  one  of  the 
world  s  largest  standing  military  forces  and  a  strategic  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility  and  arsenal  second  to  none.  Dramatic  changes  still  underway 
within  Russia  may  affect  the  likelihood  that  the  Kremlin  will  ever 
employ  these  forces.  But.  given  the  size  of  its  military  and  a  national 
history  of  expansionism  that  predates  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  by 
several  centuries,  to  say  that  the  Russians  no  longer  represent  a  po¬ 
tential  threat  is  to  deny  both  history  and  reality. 

The  threat  needs  to  be  reassessed;  it  needs  to  be  put  in 
proper  context,  given  the  changes  sweeping  the  world.  But.  it 
should  not  be  completely  dismissed  or  wished  away.  An  old  Russ¬ 
ian  proverb  says  it  best:  “dwell  on  the  past  and  lose  an  eye;  forget 
the  past  and  lose  both  eyes.”  We  need  to  look  at  Russia's  future 
role  in  Asia  (and  globally)  with  both  eyes  open. 

There  has  been  a  significant  reduction  in  the  Soviet/Russ 
ian  threat  on  all  fronts.  But.  the  reduction  has  not  been  as  dra¬ 
matic  or  as  seemingly  irreversible  in  Asia  as  it  has  been  elsewhere. 
With  the  exception  of  those  ground  forces  positioned  specifically 
against  China,  Russian  force  le  'els  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  have 
not  declined  significantly  in  recent  years.”  In  terms  of  capabilities. 
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they  have  actually  improved  as  a  result  of  an  ongoing  military 
modernization  program.  Given  the  historic  spotlight  on  Russian 
forces  “west  of  the  Urals,”  there  is  also  a  concern  about  a  further 
shifting  of  assets — particularly  strategic  assets  such  as  SSBNs — to¬ 
ward  the  Far  East.'^ 

Even  if  Russian  military  power  projection  capabilities  in 
the  Pacific  region  are  reduced  dramatically,  concern  will  remain  in 
some  quarters.  This  is  particularly  true  in  China  and  Japan.  Their 
rivalries  with  the  Kremlin  date  back  centuries. 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  rivalry  proved  to  be  too  great  for 
even  the  force  of  “monolithic  world  communism"  to  overcome. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  was  successful  in  reducing  tensions  between  his 
nation  and  both  China  and  Japan.  How  effective  Mr.  Yeltsin  will 
be  in  this  endeavor  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  very  best,  it  seems 
safe  to  predict  that  a  healthy  level  of  paranoia  appears  destined  to 
remain.  Future  Russian  peace  initiatives  notwithstanding,  cen¬ 
turies  of  history  will  prevent  Japan  and  China  from  discounting 
totally  the  threat  from  Moscow. 

In  this  regard,  it  can  be  argued  that  even  a  dramatic  ges¬ 
ture  such  as  the  return  of  the  Japanese  Northern  Territories  will 
do  little  to  reduce  deep-seated  Japanese  fears.  Returning  what 
most  Japanese  believe  already  rightfully  belongs  to  them  may  re¬ 
lieve  a  certain  amount  of  tension,  but  will  do  little  to  alter  long¬ 
standing  perceptions  and  suspicions. 

Future  US  efforts  to  engage  Russia  in  the  Far  East  (as 
a  part  of  the  broader  global  effort  rightfully  focussed  on  the 
European  frontier)  should  concentrate  .on  confidence  building 
measures  and  on  increased  cooperation  in  settling  or  defusing 
potential  crises.  A  coordinated  effort  for  peaceful  reunification 
on  the  Korean  peninsula  is  one  case  in  point.  However,  given 
Moscow's  economic  and  political  instability  and  (ironically) 
Mr.  Yeltsin's  lack  of  communist  bona  fides.  it  is  questionable 
just  how  much  Russia  can  influence  North  Korea.'"'  The  United 
States  also  needs  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  potential  impact  the 
interaction  with  Russia  might  have  on  the  overall  US-Japan  se¬ 
curity  relationship  which,  from  a  purely  Asian  perspective,  re¬ 
mains  much  more  critical  to  US  interests. 
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China.  One  of  the  great  unknowns  in  Asia  is  China  s  future  direc¬ 
tion  once  the  current  gerontocracy  passes  from  the  leadership 
scene.  China  is  indeed  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  transi¬ 
tion.  The  transition  period  actually  began  in  the  mid-197()s  follow 
ing  the  death  of  Mao  and  Zhou  Enlai  and  the  rise  to  power  of 
Zhou's  protege  and  preferred  successor,  Deng  Xiaoping.  The  pe¬ 
riod  will  not  begin  to  end  until  Deng  and  the  remaining  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  “long  marchers"  are  gone. 

It  is  anyone's  guess  who  will  ultimately  succeed  the  cur¬ 
rent  generation  of  leaders.  But,  the  authors  share  He  Di's  cautious 
optimism  about  China's  future  (chapter  7).  given  the  dramatic — 
and  seemingly  irreversible — economic  reforms  that  have  already 
elevated  south  China  to  the  status  of  an  emerging  "fifth  tiger"  and 
that  have  the  rest  of  China  hurrying  to  catch  up. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  let  one  tragic  incident — 
the  brutal  suppression  of  student  activists  in  Tiananmen  in  June  of 
1989 — blind  us  to  the  slow  but  steady  progress  that  has  character¬ 
ized  China  since  the  death  of  Mao  and  the  ouster  of  the  "gang  of 
four"  in  the  mid-1970s.  The  question  is  not  "whither  reform  "  but 
"how  fast"  and  "with  what  degree  of  political  liberalization.  " 

This  is  not  to  excuse  the  Chinese  for  their  excesses  in 
Tiananmen  or  elsewhere.  Clearly,  the  leadership  and  PLA  over¬ 
reacted  in  the  face  of  what  was  perceived  to  be  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  orderliness.  They  badly  mishandled  an  extremely 
volatile  situation  and  had  the  added  misfortune  of  doing  so 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  international  news  media.  Unlike 
the  Kwangju  riots  in  Korea  in  1980  or  the  "Black  Sunday "  mas¬ 
sacre  of  protesting  school  girls  in  Tbilisi  in  1989.  China's  atroci¬ 
ties  were  immediately  beamed  into  living  rooms  around  the 
world.  While  the  Chinese  have  since  learned  better  riot  control 
(and  to  a  lesser  extent  media  control)  techniques,  the  images  of  4 
June  will  haunt  them  for  years  to  come.  China's  inability  to  admit 
that  it  overreacted — much  less  to  apologize — will  keep  the 
wound  open.  We  also  need  to  acknowledge  some  of  China's 
more  positive  steps;  its  accession  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
and  Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  its  agreement  to  abide  by 
the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  and  its  cooperation  (ad- 
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mittedly  after  hard  bargaining)  on  the  prison  labor  and  intellec¬ 
tual  property  rights  issues. 

The  Chinese  view  the  breakdown  of  the  former  USSR  as 
an  example  of  what  happens  when  political  liberalization  gets  out 
of  control.  They  are  determined  not  to  let  this  type  of  anarchy 
reign  in  China,  Instead  they  look  at  the  model  set  by  three  of  the 
original  four  tigers — South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore — and 
see  that  a  formula  where  economic  reform  precedes  political  lib¬ 
eralization  has  proven  successful  in  Asia.  This  is  the  model  they 
appear  committed  to  following. 

The  difficulty  for  the  United  States — and  for  China  when 
dealing  with  the  United  States — has  been  the  loss  of  strategic  per¬ 
spective  following  the  demise  of  the  former  USSR.  This  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  identity  crisis  on  both  sides,  as  each  tries  to  assess  its  own 
views  of  the  other  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  China  can  no  longer 
be  viewed  as  a  "card”  to  be  somehow  played  against  the  USSR. 
This  fact  should  permit  the  US  to  deal  more  objectively  with  the 
PRC:  it  will  also  reduce  China’s  leverage — perceived  and  real — 
over  the  United  States. 

Nonetheless.  China  remains  a  major  regional  and  interna¬ 
tional  player.  It  is  too  large,  too  powerful,  and  in  too  important  a 
geostrategic  location  not  to  be  considered  a  significant  factor  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  and  global  power  equations.  It  represents  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  humanity,  with  one  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  major  producer  of  a  wide  variety  of  arms  and  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  nuclear  weapons  club.  It  sees  itself  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Third  World  and  takes  this  position  seriously. 
Last,  and  perhaps  most  important  to  those  who  want  to  build  a 
new  world  order  around  the  United  Nations.  China  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  the  UN  Security  Council — whose  veto  could  have 
undermined  Desert  Storm  and  the  application  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result,  attempts  to 
isolate  China  could  prove  counterproductive  to  US  regional  and 
global  security  interests. 

China's  role  in  the  Asia-Pacific  balance  of  power  equation 
needs  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  Lacking  the  economic  power  of 
Japan,  China  has.  nevertheless,  developed  an  impressive  military 
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capability.  The  evolving  shape  of  its  conventional  military  capabil¬ 
ity  and  the  articulation  of  an  offensively  based  local  war  strategy 
is  of  growing  concern  to  Chinas  neighbors."’  Recent  increases  in 
defense  appropriations  of  15  percent  for  1990,  and  12  percent  for 
1991,  and  13  percent  for  1992  mark  a  significant  turnabout  in  PRC 
defense  spending.  The  bulk  of  these  increases  is  expected  to  result 
in  higher  expenditures  for  equipment  modernization.''  Chinese 
diplomatic,  ec  momic,  and  military  policies  all  point  toward  an  ex 
panded  role  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

In  the  near  term,  China  s  current  preoccupation  with  inter¬ 
nal  developments — and  its  need  for  outside  investment,  technology, 
and  markets — should  serve  to  temper  Chinas  behavior.  This,  in  turn, 
may  present  opportunities  for  greater  international  cooperation. 
India  and  Vietnam  are,  in  fact,  attempting  to  engage  China  in  a  con¬ 
structive  dialogue.  Japan  is  even  further  along  and.  through  aggres¬ 
sive  ite  estments.  is  creating  greater  economic  interdependence. 

Sino-Russian  relations  are  expected  to  improve  since  both 
sides  need  a  period  of  reduced  tension  in  which  to  undertake 
widespread  economic  reforms.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  initial  improvement  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  engineered 
by  Mr.  Gorbachev  came  about  almost  exclusively  on  Chinese 
terms.  To  the  extent  that  there  was  ever  any  self-doubt  among 
China's  leaders  as  to  the  wisdom  of  stubbornly  holding  one's 
ground  until  the  other  side  finally  comes  around,  their  success  in 
dealing  with  Gorbachev  removed  this  doubt.  As  a  result.  Chinese 
diplomatic  inflexibility  is  likely  to  increase  (and  not  just  when 
dealing  with  Moscow). 

James  Gregor  (chapter  14)  carefully  lays  out  one  of  the 
most  immediate  security  issues  involving  China;  namely,  their 
unyielding  claim  to  the  disputed  Spratly  Islands  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  However,  all  parties  are  talking  and  major  conflict 
does  not  appear  as  inevitable  as  Gregor  fears."^  Over  the  long 
term,  of  much  greater  concern  is  the  settlement  of  the  “greater 
China”  issues  involving  the  planned  incorporation  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao  (in  1997  and  1999  respectively)  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  reunification  with  Taiwan.  One  major  fear  is  that 
democracy  or  independence  movements  in  these  outer  parts  of 
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China  will  compel  Beijing  to  act,  if  faced  with  a  no-win  choice 
between  economic  or  political  suicide. 

The  United  States  can  neither  adopt  a  posture  of  benign 
neglect  toward  China  nor  simply  oppose  its  expectations.  China 
must  not  be  presented  an  opportunity  to  fill  a  vacuum  created  by 
a  US  withdrawal  from  the  region  or  be  provided  a  rationale  to  en¬ 
gage  in  an  arms  buildup  due  to  the  perception  of  Japanese  rear¬ 
mament.  The  PRC  must  also  acknowledge  the  impact  that  its  own 
military  modernization  and  expansion  programs  are  having  on 
budding  arms  races  throughout  Asia.  A  major  Chinese  arms 
buildup  would  be  very  destabilizing  in  the  region;  it  could  cause 
the  Japanese  to  seriously  rethink  their  policies  regarding  military 
force  structure.  If  China  uses  fear  of  Japanese  rearmament  as  a 
justification  to  expand  its  own  military  might,  it  could  create  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the 
United  States  must  remain  constructively  engaged  with  China. 

Korea.  Whether  China  will  pose  a  major  future  threat  to  regional 
stability  is  up  for  debate.  What  is  considerably  less  debatable  is 
the  direction  the  greatest  current  threat  comes  from.  Few  would 
disagree  it  comes  from  North  Korea.  This  is  especially  true,  as  Bill 
Pendley  documents  (chapter  6).  if  North  Korea's  nuclear  ambi¬ 
tions  are  not  held  in  check. 

North  Korea  remains  one  of  the  most  closed,  repressive, 
heavily  armed,  and  economically  backward  societies  in  the  world 
and  the  prospects  of  significant  reform  from  within  appear  slim  as 
long  as  North  Korean  President  Kim  Il-Sung  is  alive.  Most  ana¬ 
lysts  also  predict  a  potentially  volatile  leadership  transition  follow¬ 
ing  Kim's  death,  given  his  desire  to  have  his  son  replace  him. 

The  US  presence  in  South  Korea  has  been  instrumental  in 
preserving  peace  on  the  peninsula.  It  has  provided  the  security 
shield  behind  which  the  Republic  of  Korea's  military  forces  have 
developed  and  behind  which  Korea's  economy  has  blossomed,  to 
the  point  that  South  Korea  stands  today  as  a  model  of  economic 
development,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  North.  US  force  levels  in 
Korea  have  never  been  sufficient  to  defeat  an  all-out  North  Ko¬ 
rean  attack.  US  troops  are  aimed  at  deterring  such  an  attack,  by 
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presenting  a  symbol  to  the  North  of  US  commitment.  Politically, 
they  serve  as  a  "tripwire"  that  "guarantees  ’  to  the  North  that  the 
United  States  will  be  involved.  The  number  of  forces  required  to 
serve  as  a  tripwire  is  open  to  debate;  but  the  need  to  continue 
sending  a  strong  signal  of  US  commitment  and  support  during  a 
time  when  North  Korea's  future  direction  is  uncertain  and  poten¬ 
tially  volatile  appears  essential. 

The  gradual  improvement  in  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  mili¬ 
tary  capability  has  set  the  stage  for  a  measured  reduction  in  the 
level  of  the  US  presence.  The  United  States  has  acknowledged  this 
by  initialing  a  phased  withdrawal  geared  to  North  Korean  actions. 
Plans  to  reduce  force  levels  further  and  realign  command  arrange¬ 
ments  in  order  to  move  the  United  States  from  a  leading  to  a  sup¬ 
porting  role  on  the  peninsula  are  currently  being  implemented. 
Contingent  on  North  Korean  actions,  these  plans  are  both  reason¬ 
able  and  unavoidable. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  economic  and  techno¬ 
logical  strength  have  allowed  it  to  purchase  or  indigenously  develop 
a  wide  range  of  modern  weaponry.  The  result  of  this  impressive 
progress  is  a  new  found  national  confidence  that,  regrettably,  has 
also  been  a  source  of  friction  between  the  US  and  Korea.  Dong- 
Joon  Hwang  (chapter  12)  offers  some  useful  suggestions  on  mini¬ 
mizing  the  friction  and  maximizing  cooperation  on  defense  produc¬ 
tion  and  technology  transfer.  While  the  road  ahead  promises  to  be 
bumpy,  the  overall  fabric  of  the  relationship  appears  strong. 

Future  US  relations  with  the  ROK  must  focus  on  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  North-South  conflict  and  subse¬ 
quent  integration  of  a  unified  Korea  into  the  Asia-Pacific  system 
without  alienating  Japan.  Ultimately  the  process  must  flow  from 
direct  dialogue  between  the  two  Koreas.  However,  the  US  must 
continue  to  provide  the  security  umbrella  which  gives  the  ROK 
the  confidence  to  proceed.  Together  with  the  PRC.  Russia,  and 
Japan,  the  US  eventually  can  help  underwrite  or  guarantee  the 
final  agreement  worked  out  between  the  Koreas.  If  unification  oc¬ 
curs,  it  will  greatly  enhance  Korea’s  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  standing  in  the  region.  Even  without  reunification,  the  ROK 
will  emerge  as  a  political,  economic,  and  military  force  to  be  reck- 
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oncd  with  in  East  Asia  and  as  a  potential  challenger  to  Japanese 
economic  dominance  in  the  region. 

The  United  States,  by  providing  bilateral  security  links 
with  both  Japan  and  a  reunified  Korea,  can  also  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  eventual  cooperation  between  two  historic  antagonists 
who  have  little  in  common  save  their  individual  close  security  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  US.-" 

The  Philippines/ASEAIN.  The  United  States  has  had  a  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Treaty  with  the  Philippines  since  1945  and  this  treaty  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  a  continuing  security  relationship  even  after  the 
United  States  withdraws  its  forward-stationed  forces  from  the 
Philippines  by  the  end  of  1992.  The  ball  rests  firmly  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  court  however.  If  the  treaty  is  to  remain  viable,  Manila  must 
devise  a  method  of  providing  routine  access  to  US  forces  to  per¬ 
mit  combined  training  and  exercises  and  to  reinvigorate  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  US.  for  its  part,  must  remain  receptive  to  Philippine 
offers  and  sensitive  to  nationalist  sentiments  that  brought  an  end 
to  the  previous  "big  brother,  little  brother"  relationship. 

US  relations  with  the  other  five  ASEAN  states  appear 
on  solid  ground  despite  periodic  challenges.-'  Central  among 
these  relationships  is  the  US-Thai  alliance  embodied  in  the 
Manila  Pact  and  1956  Rusk-Thanat  Accords.  The  United  Slates 
enjoys  routine  access  to  Thai  military  installations  and  facilities 
and  has  a  vigorous  exercise  program  which  promotes  confidence 
and  interoperability. 

The  ASEAN  slates,  to  varying  degrees,  all  seem  interested 
in  maintaining  US  visibility  and  the  stability  that  it  provides  in 
Southeast  Asia;  most  have  been  willing  to  provide  US  forces  with 
access  to  bases  and  logistics/maintenance/repair  facilities  to  help 
insure  a  continued  US  presence.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  is 
not  seeking  "permanent"  bases  a  la  the  Philippines;  merely  ease  of 
access  to  facilities.  At  the  high  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  Singapore  to  house  a  modest  135-person  logistics  support 
unit  to  facilitate  interaction.  More  typical  are  agreements,  such  as 
the  one  with  Indonesia,  that  simply  permit  US  naval  ships  to  use 
local  maintenance  and  repair  facilities.  As  Admiral  Larson  notes 
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(chapter  17),  “we  need  places,  not  bases;”  places  where  the  US  will 
be  routinely  welcomed  to  facilitate  a  continued  US  presence. 

Australia/New  Zealand.  The  US-Australia  security  relationship 
remains  on  solid  ground,  based  on  a  mutual  desire  to  cooperate 
on  a  wide  variety  of  defense  issues.  There  is  little  direct  threat  to 
Australia  and  only  a  limited  US  military  presence.  Close  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  US  and  Australia  also  provide  a  de  facto  link  with  the 
South  Pacific  nations,  with  the  Asian  members  of  the  Five  Power 
Defence  Arrangement  (Malaysia  and  Singapore),  and  with  New 
Zealand:  the  latter  being  excluded  from  ANZUS  as  a  result  of  its 
anti-nuclear  policies. 

The  US  decision  to  remove  nuclear  weapons  from  all  tac¬ 
tical  ships  and  aircraft  could  help  re.solve  US  difficulties  with  New 
Zealand,  provided  the  latter  can  overcome  its  concerns  over  nu¬ 
clear  powered  ships  as  well.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it 
was  not  New  Zealand's  anti-nuclear  attitude  alone  that  caused  its 
rift  with  the  US,  but  its  insistence  on  assurances  that  would  have 
caused  the  US  to  abandon  its  "neither  confirm  nor  deny"  policy. 
As  long  as  New  Zealand  demands  specific  public  assurances  and 
the  US  continues  to  see  the  logic  behind  the  NCND  policy,  there 
is  little  hope  for  a  settlement  to  the  problem.  What  seems  to  be  re¬ 
quired  from  New  Zealand  is  not  only  a  change  of  heart  but  a 
change  of  legislation  as  well.  The  loss,  in  terms  of  US  security  in¬ 
terests,  is  slight,  however,  as  long  as  the  relationship  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  remains  unaffected. 

Australia  remains  a  fundamental  element  in  the  US  se¬ 
curity  strategy  in  the  Pacific.  Relations  with  the  US  have  long 
been  mutually  beneficial  due  to  a  common  cultural  heritage  and 
congruent  world  view.  A  threat  to  this  relationship  is  that  the  US 
will  take  Australia  for  granted.  There  is  a  growing  concern  that 
the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in  Asia  will  bypass  Australia. 
As  one  Australian  security  analyst  queried  "What  will  be  the 
role  for  the  Australian  economy  and  society  in  this  greatly  al¬ 
tered  West  Pacific  rimland?  Will  Australia  be  left  behind,  becom¬ 
ing  a  regional  backwater  with  limited  power  and  influence,  even 
in  its  local  approaches?”  -- 
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India.  With  the  world’s  fourth  largest  army  and  seventh  largest 
navy,  India  is  now  and  will  remain  the  major  power  in  South  Asia 
and  a  major  regional  power  in  Asia.-'  India  appears  intent  on  de¬ 
veloping  its  military  strength  and.  to  a  fiscally  limited  extent,  its 
power  projection  capabilities.  With  one  major  exception,  neither 
India's  aspirations  nor  its  foreign  policies  represent  a  direct  threat 
to  United  States  security  interests.  The  one  exception  centers 
around  Pakistan.  Given  each  side's  nuclear  potential,  armed  con¬ 
flict  between  India  and  Pakistan  raises  the  risks  of  broader  con¬ 
frontations  and  miscalculations. 

Improved  relations  between  India  and  the  United  States 
could  contribute  to  a  greater  role  for  the  US  as  an  honest  br  xer 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  the  opportunity  and  requirement  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  closer  relationship  with  India,  and  vice  versa.  The  major 
structural  obstacles  to  better  relations  are  gone  or  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  Now  that  the  war  in  Afghanistan  has  reverted  back  to  its  his¬ 
torical  form — Afghans  fighting  Afghans — without  Cold  War  super¬ 
power  connotations,  the  marriage  of  convenience  between  the  I'S 
and  Pakistan  has  lost  part  of  its  strategic  luster  and  the  stage  has 
been  set  for  a  more  balanced  US  approach  toward  South  Asia. 

The  end  of  the  zero-sum  game  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  also  permits  Washington  and  New  Delhi  to  see  one  another 
in  a  more  realistic  light.  In  addition,  while  India  remains  a  leader  in 
the  non-aligned  world,  the  movement  has  become  less  offensive  to 
the  US.  As  a  result,  the  chances  for  dialogue  have  never  been  better, 
and  it  appears  both  sides  are  cautiously  taking  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity.  However,  a  close  security  relationship  between  India  and 
the  US  is  not  likely  in  the  near  term,  and  an  expanded  US  force 
presence  in  South  Asia  is  neither  sought  nor  desirable. 

Multilateralism 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  of  late  to  multilateral  ap¬ 
proaches  to  problem-solving  in  Asia,  as  Patrick  Cronin’s  arti  'u: 
(chapter  18)  spells  out.  But,  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
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support  for  multilateral  approaches,  in  theory,  there  seem  to  be 
many  different  definitions  of  the  term.  In  truth,  it  appears  that 
multilateralism  has  become  all  things  to  all  people.  It  seems  use¬ 
ful,  therefore,  to  analyze  what  it  is  and  is  not. 

Broad-based  multilateral  organizations  such  as  APEC  or 
the  conceptualized  CSCA  (Annex  A)  are  useful  vehicles  for  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  and  building  confidence  and  greater  understand¬ 
ing.  They  are  ill-equipped  (and  not  very  eager)  to  handle  con¬ 
tentious  security  issues  at  this  time,  however.  Smaller  sub-regional 
groupings,  and  especially  issue-  or  problem-oriented  forums  ap¬ 
pear  the  most  useful  in  solving  problems. 

In  general,  economic  multilateralism  seems  more  accept¬ 
able.  and  shows  more  promise  of  success,  than  security-related 
multilateralism:  sub-regional  approaches  offer  more  promise  of 
success  than  all-encompassing  forums;  and  ideas  generating  from 
within  Asia  seem  more  prone  to  be  endorsed  than  those  from 
“outsiders"  (Australia  being  included,  along  with  the  US.  USSR, 
and  Canada,  in  this  category).  While  outside  participation  is  desir¬ 
able  (or  perhaps  even  essential),  solutions  have  to  emerge  from 
the  parties  in  dispute  and  not  be  imposed  from  outside. 

The  US  needs  to  counter  the  impression,  documented  by 
Patrick  Cronin  and  others,  that  it  is  anti-multilatcralism.  In  fact, 
the  US  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  multilateral  efforts;  the  14-year  old  Pacific  Armies  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  which  brings  representatives  from  up  to  30  regional 
armies  together  to  discuss  common  problems,  while  promoting 
greater  trust  and  confidence.  To  counter  the  argument  that  the  US 
would  likely  scuttle  any  multilateral  security  arrangement  it  did 
not  lead,  one  need  only  witness  the  continuing  US  support  for  the 
20-t-year  old  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement. 

The  tendency  of  some  official  US  spokesmen  to  dismiss 
multilateralism  as  "inappropriate  to  Asia"  or  as  “not  having  a  his¬ 
tory  of  success  in  Asia,”  does  not  serve  US  interests.  What  they 
really  mean  is  they  don't  see  the  utility  or  possibility  of  an  Asian 
NATO.  They  would  find  little  disagreement  with  that  view  any¬ 
where  in  Asia.  But,  this  does  not  mean  that  more  modest  multilat¬ 
eral  relationships  are  not  possible  or  potentially  productive. 
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One  disturbing  trend  has  been  the  tendency  to  see  the  bi¬ 
lateralism-multilateralism  debate  in  either-or  terms.  In  truth,  the 
two  complement  one  another.  Since  multilateralism  is  clearly  the 
wave  of  the  future,  we  would  do  better  to  emphasize  our  long  his¬ 
tory  of  commitment  toward  multilateralism  when  and  where  ap¬ 
propriate.  We  need  to  stress  the  compatibility  of  bilateralism  and 
multilateralism  and  more  clearly  enunciate  our  belief  that  US  bi¬ 
lateral  alliances  in  Asia  form  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
multilateral  associations  can  be  formed  and  grow. 


Economic  Cooperation  and  Competition 

The  Commission  on  Integrated  Long-Term  Strategy  has 
forecast  that  by  the  year  2010,  the  combined  gross  national 
products  of  Japan,  China,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  will  exceed  US 
GNP^-*  As  documented  earlier,  by  any  number  of  indicators, 
US  economic  interests  in  the  Pacific  exceed  that  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  they  are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Notably,  it 
is  Pacific  nations  that  have  proven  the  most  astute  practitioners 
of  geo-economics. 

While  interstate  economics  can  be  a  source  of  conflict, 
some  see  the  economic  arena  as  the  potential  source  of  cohesion 
necessary  to  maintain  stability  in  this  dynamic,  diverse,  dispersed 
region.  The  key  to  regional  stability  is  to  foster  cohesion  in  areas 
where  there  are  strong  common  interests  such  as  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  trade,  and  investment.  The  maintenance  and  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  economic  areas  of  common  interest  require  a 
stable  security  environment.^' 

The  rise  in  the  utility  of  economic  power  is  a  two-edged 
sword  as  it  can  include  not  only  cooperative  interdependence  but 
greater  potential  for  economic  conflict  as  well.  As  a  result,  some 
of  our  closest  friends  and  allies  today  can  become  serious  adver¬ 
saries  if  economic  competition  is  not  closely  monitored  and  care¬ 
fully  channeled.  On  the  plus  side,  however,  analysis  like  Robert 
Tucker  note  that  this  fear  of  trade  conflict,  protectionism.  Third 
World  debt,  and  global  economic  ruin  may  actually  provide  the  ra- 
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tionale  for  maintaining  or  developing  new  forms  of  collective  se¬ 
curity  and  alliance  structures.-'* 

The  economic  element  of  a  US  national  security  strategy 
for  the  Pacific  should  focus  on  a  furtherance  of  open  markets  and 
free  trade  activity.  Mutually  beneficial  trade  relationships  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  a  common  interest  in  regional  stability.  Closed 
markets,  asymmetrical  trade  relationships,  and  resource  monopo¬ 
lies  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  global  and  regional  economies. 
In  turn,  the  health  of  these  economies  can  have  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  whether  interstate  relations  are  marked  by  cooperative  in¬ 
terdependence  or  conflict. 

A  dispassionate  long-term  view  on  the  part  of  all  (he  play¬ 
ers  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  will  be  required  to  identify  and  then 
converge  on  points  of  common  interest.  This  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  pushing  economic  matters  into  the  realm  of  conflict.  In  an 
area  as  diverse  as  the  Pacific,  the  lack  of  a  dispassionate  long-term 
view  can  be  a  major  obstacle  to  stability. 


The  US  Military:  Maintaining  the  Equilibrium 

Underpinning  the  US  commitment  to  regional  stability 
has  been  a  military  posture  that  is  both  active  and  credible.  Diplo¬ 
macy  without  backing  has  seldom  proved  effective  in  the  Pacific 
or  elsewhere.  As  George  Schultz  so  aptly  pointed  out.  “power 
must  be  guided  by  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the  hard  reality  is 
that  diplomacy  not  backed  by  strength  will  always  be  ineffectual 
at  best,  dangerous  at  wor  t.”  ’’ 

Currently,  five  security  alliances  provide  the  framework 
both  for  deterrence  and  for  US  military  interaction  with  our  Asia- 
Pacific  neighbors.^"  Maintenance  of  these  security  relationships 
underscores  the  US  commitment  to  remain  both  a  Pacific  and  a 
global  power.  They  are  aimed  as  much  at  maintaining  the  equilib¬ 
rium;  i.e.,  at  promoting  regional  stability  and  enhancing  security 
cooperation,  as  they  are  at  countering  a  specific  threat.  These  al¬ 
liances  also  help  promote  and  protect  America's  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  throughout  the  region. 
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An  American  defense  policy  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  in 
the  transitional  decade  and  beyond  must  focus  on  maintaining  and 
building  upon  these  alliances.  It  should  prepare  the  United  States 
for  regional  contingencies  and  seek  to  provide  security  to  regional 
states  while  limiting  weapons  proliferation.  Finally,  it  must  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  use  of  military  power  in  a  theater  dominated  by  eco¬ 
nomic  issues.  The  goal  remains  the  same;  to  help  potential  adver¬ 
saries  understand  that  the  costs  of  aggression  or  coercion  will 
exceed  the  possible  gain. 

The  volatility  and  uniqueness  of  the  Pacific  environment, 
combined  with  the  existing  US  economy  of  force  policy,  make 
major  force  reductions  in  this  theater  unwise.-''  At  the  very  least, 
as  American  forces  withdraw  from  the  Philippines,  a  restructuring 
of  American  military  forces  will  be  required  in  order  to  maintain 
an  adequate  military  presence  and  avoid  the  creation  of  a  power 
vacuum  or  the  perception  of  a  lack  of  US  commitment.  Thus,  as 
forward-stationed  forces  are  reduced,  other  methods  of  demon¬ 
strating  US  commitment  must  be  increased  if  the  goals  of  US  na¬ 
tional  security  strategy  are  to  be  achieved. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  link  between  commitment 
and  forward  stationing  must  be  broken  by  substituting  a  strategy 
of  forward  presence,  a  strategy  which  focuses  on  alternate  means 
of  demonstrating  commitment  beyond  permanent  bases  and  for¬ 
ward-based  units. 


Forward  Presence 

An  active  and  credible  forward  presence  should  remain 
the  cornerstone  of  any  future  US  Asia-Pacific  security  strategy. 
Forward  presence  underscores  the  vitality  of  existing  US  alliances 
while  promoting  new  friendships;  it  creates  the  stable  geopolitical 
climate  necessary  to  promote  economic  interchange;  it  assists  not 
only  nation-building  efforts,  but  the  promotion  of  democracy  and 
the  military's  apolitical  role  (which  is  a  foreign  concept  to  many 
regional  armies);  and  it  increases  our  own,  as  well  as  friendly 
states.'  military  preparedness.  Forward  presence  demonstrates 
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continued  US  interest  and  commitment,  thus  promoting  confi¬ 
dence  in  US  staying  power  at  a  time  when  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  about  our  future  intentions. 

Forward  presence  has  traditionally  focused  on  forward- 
based  forces,  and  on  a  network  of  bases,  facilities,  and  logistics 
arrangements,  as  well  as  operational  presence  in  the  form  of 
periodic  patrols,  exercises,  and  visits  of  US  military  units.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  notes,  however,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  this  periodic  presence  will  include  fewer  permanently  for¬ 
ward-based  forces.  This  will  require  more  periodic  deployments 
of  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  or  varying  durations.’"  Future 
forward  presence  operations  will  relay  more  heavily  on  naval 
patrols,  ship  visits,  joint  and  combined  exercises,  visits  of  military 
personnel,  on-site  training  programs,  humanitarian  assistance, 
nation-building  activities,  and  personnel  exchanges."  This  must 
be  augmented  by  vigorous  US-based  educational  and  training  op¬ 
portunities  which  traditionally  bring  the  best  and  brightest  future 
leaders  to  study  in  the  US.  creating  greater  mutual  understanding 
and  a  reservoir  of  good  will.'- 


Access 


While  such  a  strategy  will  not  require  additional  overseas 
bases,  it  will  require  continued  and  expanded  access  to  regional 
ports,  airfields,  and  training  areas  with  a  minimum  of  protocol  and 
red  tape.  Agreements  are  also  needed  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
maintenance,  replenishment,  and  en  route  transit  facilities.  Access 
arrangements  also  help  US  forces  maintain  the  ability  to  train  and 
exercise  with  friends  and  allies  to  enhance  deterrence  and  pro¬ 
mote  interoperability. 

The  future  will  present  many  challenges,  both  domesti¬ 
cally  and  internationally,  as  the  US  attempts  to  maintain  and  ex¬ 
pand  its  access  programs  and  initiatives.  The  key  will  be  to  main¬ 
tain  and  then  build  upon  the  long-standing  access  agreements 
already  in  effect  with  allies  and  friends  in  the  region. 
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Continued  and  expanded  access  is  required  to  accomplish  a 
variety  of  missions:  it  supports  forward  presence  operations  de¬ 
signed  to  demonstrate  America  s  continued  commitment  to  remain¬ 
ing  engaged  in  the  theater;  it  supports  crisis  contingency  operations, 
making  everything  from  humanitarian  disaster  relief  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  non-combatants  during  an  emergency  possible;  and  it  per¬ 
mits  the  US  and  its  friends  and  allies  to  better  respond  to  conflict 
situations  and  execute  various  contingency  missions  if  necessary. 


Security  Assistance 

A  critical  element  of  forward  presence  is  security  assis¬ 
tance.  Eow  in  cost  and  proactive  in  implementation,  security  assis¬ 
tance  is  not  only  extremely  effective  in  promoting  US  interests, 
but  is  compatible  with  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  a  national 
security  strategy  underpinning  global  stability.  As  the  Commission 
on  Integrated  Long-Term  Strategy  noted,  a  marginal  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  security  assistance  buys  more  security  for  the  LIS  than 
one  allocated  toward  US  forces  instead."  Such  assistance  should 
be  directed  toward  providing  increases  in  non-threatening  security 
for  US  forces  and  allies,  increasing  US  influence  and  access,  im¬ 
proving  interoperability,  and  as  a  final  goal,  seeking  to  foster  plu¬ 
ralistic  forms  of  government. 

The  administration  of  the  program  must  be  revised  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  changing  global  strategic  environment. 
Funds  need  to  be  redirected  away  from  the  core  of  five  countries 
that  receive  86  percent  of  all  security  assistance  monies.  Statutory 
restrictions  must  be  relaxed  to  allow  security  assistance  to  deal 
with  the  fast  pace  of  contemporary  change.  In  conjunction  with 
foreign  aid,  security  a.ssistance  should  work  toward  helping  friends 
and  allies  reduce  the  underlying  causes  of  instability." 

In  addition,  security  assistance  offices  need  to  be  revital¬ 
ized.  They  should  be  manned  by  capable  area  experts  and  tasked 
in  accordance  with  strategic  considerations,  not  just  by  the  dollar 
value  of  contracts.  Priority  should  be  given  to  training  programs, 
especially  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET), 
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in  order  to  provide  the  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders  with  first¬ 
hand  experience  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democracy. 


Ability  to  Respond 

No  US  Asia-Pacific  security  strategy  will  be  credible  unless 
the  US  retains  and  demonstrates  the  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to 
crises.  Given  the  size  and  maritime  nature  of  the  theater,  movement 
of  ground  forces  and  support  equipment  requires  extensive  strate¬ 
gic  mobility  assets.  Theater  forces  may  be  of  little  value  in  a  crisis  if 
strategic  lift  assets  are  not  readily  available.  Even  maritime  preposi¬ 
tioned  assets  may  be  a  week  or  more  from  the  scene  of  a  crisis. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  crises  requires  forces  in  being 
that  can  move  to  the  area  of  concern  in  a  rapid  manner  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Flexible  force  packages 
must  be  developed  that  are  capable  of  reacting  to  threats  that 
span  the  operational  continuum  and  that  can  operate  at  all  levels 
of  warfare.  This  requires  sufficient  airlift,  sealift,  and  maritime 
and  land-based  prepositioning  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Strate¬ 
gic  mobility  assets  must  be  located  with  the  forces  that  will  re¬ 
spond  to  crises.  Containerized  fast  sealift  and  roll  on-roll  off  ships 
must  be  available  to  respond  rapidly. 

A  capability  to  respond  to  crises  helps  maintain  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  US  deterrent.  It  also  provides  military  and  political 
decision-makers  with  additional  options  in  responding  to  crises. 
Additionally,  a  crisis  response  capability  supports  forward  pres¬ 
ence  activities  by  making  possible  the  temporary  deployment  of 
US  forces.  Together  with  combined  exercises  and  training  mis¬ 
sions,  they  demonstrate  our  ability  and  willingness  to  maintain  or 
restore  the  region’s  equilibrium. 


Conclusions 

In  the  decade  of  transition  and  beyond,  the  global  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  center  of  gravity  will  continue  to  shift  to  the 
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Asia-Pacific  region.  American  national  security  strategy  must  be 
structured  to  adapt  to  this  change  in  order  to  help  ensure  an  era  of 
peace  and  stability.  A  comprehensive  national  security  strategy 
must  balance  and  employ  political,  economic,  and  military  strate¬ 
gies  in  a  synergistic  manner  to  bring  about  the  Asian  component 
of  the  new  world  order. 

An  emerging  American  military  strategy  with  reliance  on 
forward  presence  is  especially  appropriate.  Even  though  forward- 
based  troops  will  be  reduced,  America  must  maintain  a  visible  and 
credible  presence  in  order  to  ensure  access  and  influence.  The 
United  States  is  the  one  nation  with  the  political  vision,  military 
capability,  and  moral  standing  to  act  effectively  as  the  balancing 
agent  in  the  Pacific  region. 

Discussions  on  appropriate  US  force  levels  need  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  but  they  should  be  based  on  the  realization  of  how  impor¬ 
tant  a  I 'S  presence  is  in  maintaining  the  current  equilibrium.  Also 
of  importance  is  the  realization  that,  as  our  relative  economic 
clout  declines — and  it  has  and  promises  to  continue  to  drop — our 
military  presence  becomes  more  important.  This  is  not  to  predict 
that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  become  a  one-dimensional 
power  in  Asia — we  remain  a  major  player  economically  and  we 
continue  to  provide  a  political  and  economic  model  which,  with 
minor  modifications  to  fit  Asia  culture,  continues  to  be  attractive. 
But,  we  should  recognize  that  our  security  commitments,  and  thus 
our  military  presence,  represent  a  powerful  instrument  of  good¬ 
will  and  potential  influence  even  in  peacetime,  given  regional 
threat  perceptions  that  do  not  always  coincide  with  our  own. 

Defense  Secretary  Cheneys  planned  phased  reductions  in 
US  Asia-based  forces  have  been  accepted  as  reasonable  and  non¬ 
threatening  by  most  Asians,  but  are  unlikely  to  appease  Congress 
or  escape  further  challenge  as  defense  cuts  continue.  The  question 
of  how  low  we  can  safely  go  remains  to  be  answered.  Forward-de¬ 
ployed  forces  cannot  be  addressed  in  a  vacuum  however.  They  un¬ 
derscore  the  various  regional  defense  commitments  that  promote 
our  own  economic  and  security  interests  and  hold  intra-regional 
rivalry  in  check.  Force  cuts  that  undermine  the  regional  security 
mosaic  will  work  to  our  long-term  detriment. 
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I'lliniatcly,  il  is  the  \  iabilily  »)l  the  I  S  ddciisc  La)niniil- 
mcnl  to  Asia  that  will  ensure  er)ntinued  stability  and  thus  protect 
our  political,  economic,  and  military  interests,  I'he  real  challenue 
(or  the  United  States,  ovei  time,  is  to  break  the  mindset  that 
equates  commitment  with  forward  slalioninji.  Instead,  wc  must 
seek  more  creative,  less  costly  allerntuive  forms  of  presence  in 
order  to  continue  playing  the  role  that  only  we  are  equipped  to 
play.  More  frequent  exercises,  exchange  visits,  port  ciilK.  civil  en¬ 
gineer  and  other  natic  u-building  projects,  more  access  lo  our  mili¬ 
tary  schools  and  training  programs,  and  a  greater  level  of  securitv 
assistance,  all  provide  alternative  means  of  demonstrating  com¬ 
mitment  and  building  good  will.  The  challenge  will  be  to  find  the 
proper  mix  between  forces  on  the  ground  and  alternative,  more 
creative  means  of  demonstrating  that  the  United  Slates  intends  lo 
remain  a  force  for  peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 
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